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"Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth jor the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 


the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. 


Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 


Dectrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 
—Maxavacca, Vinaya Prraka. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM AND ITS MESSAGE 
TO THE WORLD 


By P. VAjJIRANANA. 


(In honour to that Great Sinhalese, 
the late Ven'ble. Siri Devamitta 
Dhammapala the founder of the M. 
B.S. and the pioneer worker for the 
re-establishment of Buddhism in 
modern [ndia), 

An adequate account of the Philo- 
sophy of Buddhism would have to 
include all the fundamentals and out- 
standing points of the Buddha's 
teachings: on ethics, logic, psycho 
logy, muatephysies, etc., in com- 
parison with other systems of philo- 
sopliy. For obvious reasons such a 


thing cannot be attempted here. As 
4 courtesy in responding to the invi- 


tation extended to me by the Hon'ble 
Editor of this Journal, and as a com- 
memoration of the great event of the _ 


~ world. 


Maha Bodhi Society, I shall endea- 
your here only to make a brief ont- 
line of the essential] teachings of 
Buidhism and its message just to 
draw 


greatness of the Buddha's unique 
contribution to the world’s common- 
wealth of spiritual treasure and to 
the attainment of lasting Peace. 

To -all intents and purposes. Bud- 
dhism is a science of life, 
a philosophy of man and his destiny. 
As such it ts unique, and is sufh- 
ciently self-contained to warrant a 
pre-eminent separate treatment, inde- 
pendent of all other systems of 
religion and philosophy of the 
It is a system of Vibhajje- 


Golden Jubilee Celebration of theg&vade, proceeding through perceiving 





the attention of the readers - 
‘towards the objective validity and 


and also 


and judging, by way of generalizing 
and wnifying the known facts of 
existence, the only way by which we 
are able to realize the Truth of the 
unknown in its quintessence. Its 
philosophy is a consistent body of 
knowledge based on personal ex- 
perience and realization of the Bud- 
dha himself. It is @ system of no 
soul and no god, a system seeking 
the case of life within, not withott. 
It acknowledges self-realization to be 
more tmportant than the study of 
cosmic changes, whilst special stress 
is laid upon the cultivation of mind 
as being more necessary than mere 
act of devotion, For, liberation is 
to he attnined by self-mastery and 
self-purity, wherein the belief in an 
tnseeti is of mo avail. 


To understand the full significance 
of the Buddha's teaching, let us take 
a brief survey of the other <ystems 
of thought reviewing the ontatanding 
points in their historical development. 

A student of the history of philo- 
sophies may point to the fact that 
the current systems of thonght— 
Monism and Dualism, Materialism 
and Idealism, Atheism: and Pan. 
theism and Eternalism, Pragmatism 
and what not—all have their basis in 
the animistic views of the savage 
mind. From that earliest <ctace of 
ernde Hylozolsm when there was no 
distinction between animate and ine 
imimate beings, but all were thought 
of as endowed with conscious fife 
similar to that of man himself. men 


Taised the question of the nature of” 


the ondetlying substance of the 
world around them, They answered 
this question first in a non-mytho- 


[yanvaRy 


logical, impersonal manner and 
identified the primary principle of 
the universe with a natural’ element 
such as water, fire or air, from which 
all things originate and into which 
they dissolve again. It is also sipni- 
ficant that the early philosophers of 
the Vedic school, as well as those of 
the Tonian school, were extroverts, 
'.¢., their interests were centfed tipen 
cosmic changes rather than when 
themselves. By an analogical inter- 
pretation of nature in the light of 
the primitive's own experience they 
sought for the principle by which the 
meaning and the motive of the uni- 
verse might be explained. The 
ontological question which covered 
everything for them was that of the 
undying substance of the world 
around them. They first considered 
what, not who, had produced all 
these things: and of what nature 
was the motive force. From. the 
early Vedic thinkers down to the 
Sankhyas and the Jains, from the 
early Tonian thinkers down to Herac- 
litis—they all sought to explain this 
question of the material universe in 
a similar fashion. Thetr explanation 
was in terms of “the Indeterminate’, 
“the undifferentiated", Impersonal 
semi-material suhstance. But the 
ultimate matter, of which they 
thought was a living matter, identi- 
fied very often with life (iva of 
pran) and ealled “atman’™, soul. 


Ahis atman was all-pervading ; “all 
Patter is alive, and all living things 
have a soul. ‘This varue adumbra- 


tion of the existence of an eternal 
thing like the soul, which was 
already presupposed by the hypothe- 
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sis of the primitive man who was 8 
phenomenal dreamer, had given rise 
to the metaphysical theories of extis- 
tence @8 a transition from the crude 
Hylogoism inte pantheistic ideas in 
a later period of specuiation., 

The Soul was considered as living 
in a frame which was the human 
bedy, aml at death finally departed 
from it to live on as a ghost in a 
state of felicity or suffering. This lies 
m the very basis of all ghosts and 
wis, and therefore of religion, The 
question of ontology then changed 
mto “who has produced all these 
things ?"* They answered this question 
in terms of a god-head, as Brahma 
the Supreme Being, or Prajapati, the 
father of the universe, or Sat, the 
Imperishable, All superstitions and 
dozmatic theories of metaphysics 
and theology, with their never-ending 

arguments, ate based on’ these 
‘beliefs, and those who grapple with 
them are insensibly drowned im 
pamdoxes and difficulties which 
muitiply and grow the farther they 
advance, 

All these views of early philo- 
sophers fall into two extremes: the 
materialistic conception which denies 
every survival of the individual after 
death and the eternalist conception 
of an individual soul which trans- 
migrates from body to body in 
accordance with Karmic action and 
wonld finally be absorbed into its 
origin, Paramatman, the Great Soul. 
Avoiding these two extremes the 
Philosophy of Buddhism takes a 
middle course. 

In the light of the Buddhist philo- 
sophy the mighty drama of the 
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nitrow stage of speculative philo- 
sophers, with their divine architects 
and subtle theories of creation and 
emanation, and with a few thousand 
years of age. It is pictured as 
infinite, immeasurable, with neither 
creation nor annihilation, but with 
eternal change, a complexity of the 
laws of becoming, a conglomeration 
of whirling particles, whose move- 
ments are too swift, to be 
There. is uo being, there is only 
becoming. ‘The state of an indivi- 
dual or a thing distinct from its 
surroundings is unstable, temporary, 
and sure to pass away. In every 
case, wherever there is a beginning 
tinned unity of material and mental 
elettients casts the shadow of indivi- 
duality. It is but a heap of com- 
pound, without essence or a perma 
nent entity. Every thing or being 
is inter-related and inter-changed ; z 
nothing is the same for two comsecu- 
tive moments: There can be no indi- 
vidual existence without a unity. 
There can be no unity without a 
becoming. ‘There can be no becom- 
ing without a change, and there can 
be no change without a dissolution, 
a passing away which, sooner or 
later will be inevitably completed. 
Now such thoughts are quite 
familiar to scientific minds, and they 
are recounted in the fundamental 
theories of Western scientists such 
as Einstein, Eddington and Jeans, 
who dazzled the modern world with 
their revolutionary conceptions of 
ledge these ideas which were taught 
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by the Buddha twenty-five centuries 
ago as being true of all inorganic 


Substances, and also of ving 


organism imeloding our own and 
those of the divine. 

The ontology in the Buddhist 
phiiosophy is explained in term 
Dhammatd, literally, the law of evo- 
lution and unfolding : and it contains 
five niyamas, the laws or conditions 
of evolution or manifestation. They 
arc (t) ulu-niydma, the seasonal law 
of tnunifestation of inanimate pliysi- 
cal phenomena, (2) bija-niydma, the 
law of vegetative or hereditary 


[yanvary 


power of manifestation of given 
species of reproductive nature: (3) 
cilla-niydma, the mental law of 
thought manifestation in the domain 
of psychology; (4) kamma-niyama, 
the law of karma in the domain of 
moral retribution ; and (5) Diamme- 


wiydma, the law of spiritual eyolu- 


tion. These ate distinguished be- 
\ween a lower and higher form of 
wisdom. a3 the outposts of the mun- 
ute atid supra-mundane knowledge 
of seli-enlightenment ; and as path of 
liberation, its religious expression is 
dealt mainly with the last three, 


HE WALKED IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE BUDDHA 


By ST. Nirgat Sisca 


I 

It must have been in the summer 
of 1903. Or it may have been to- 
wards the close of that year or even 
early in p04. Which? I cannot 
exactly recall, now some four decades 
later. A few weeks this side or that 
—or even a few months one way or 
_the other—will not, however, make 
a whit of difference to this chronicle, 

In some newspaper or ttiagazine 
that fell into my hands at that time 
I came upon an article, or may be 
the report of an address. The 
Anagarika Dhammapala was the 
author (or wos it the lecturer) ? 

Anaparika meant the “homeless 
one," I said to myself—a man who 
wandered from place to place. 


and myself. 


That fact raised a tempest within 
my young breast. It impelled me to 
step out of the petty Punjab town 
bestling not far from the foot of the 
Kutgra Hills, in which I dwelt at 
the time with my father. 

As I studied the printed words I 
realized that Dhanmapala was «a 
purposeful wanderer. He was Anna- 
eirika because he wished to carry 
the light of the true knowledge to 
those who stuck to their homes and 
had not glimpsed the way to tight 
living. 

That purposefulness established a 
kinship between the ‘Homeless one” 
oresperilence ensued. 

It was a clandestine correspondence 
upon my part. So eager was I that 





a) 
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none of my people should prevent 
my leaving home that each evening 
l walked nearly two miles to the 
post office so as to be there when 
the mail was distributed, If the 
postman had delivered, in the ordi- 
nary way, letters meant for me, per- 
chance my father, shrewd mon that 
he was, might have guessed what 
was happening and forbade my 
goilg. 

A fortnight or so later 1 was on 
my way to: the ‘Homeless one’ 
then anchored at Sarnath. To me, 
at the time, it was only 5 tame—a 
name, Moreover, that could not be 
identified on any of the mapa to 
which I could have access in that 
enwall, out-of-the-way town, twenty- 
five miles from the railhead. 





i 

Outside the station at Benares (it 
must have been Benares Cantonment, 
though that fact is not clearly im- 
printed upon my memory), stood 
many vehicles. Some were mote 
elaborate than others, but all were 
horse-drawn. My eve fell wpon one 
that had just been freshly painted. 
The saddlery, too, was brand new. 
The young man in the driver's seat 
whs a gay spark. He knew Sarnath, 
he told me, and would take me and 
my effects—only a small tin trunk 
and bedding—there for a sum that 
appeared to me to be reasonable for 
the distance, five or six mules, he 

On the way the driver turned me 
inside owt. He was a glib-tongued 
man. Persons who take to this way 
of earning a livelihood generally are 
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the world over. This 1 was to dis- 
cover 50on afterwards. 

Tt would have been much better, 
he suggested, if had made my abode 
in Kashiji, Sarath was a wilder- 
ness: Hardly a soul lived there. I 
was perhaps going to that saddhu 
who recently built a bungalow 
winidst the ruilis. Sometimes visitors 
did go there, He had himself taken 
more. than one, They, bowéver, 
went there only for an hour or two 


und came back to the city, None 
carried his luggage thither, or 


stayed. So on and so forth. 

To this information the driver 
added, after we had crossed a simull 
stream, which he told me was the 

‘‘People hereabouts regard the 
saddiim at Sarnath as mad. Why, 
otherwise, should he have spent good 
money in erecting a building omidst 
the ruins? Was there aot land to 
le bad in Kashiji ?”’ 

It was not his own money, of 
course, he continued. These sad- 
dhus knew how to get all the money 
they wished to have. If they would 
only impart the secret of thei suc- 
cess in this respect to poor mortals, 
there then would be no need for 
him to be driving a tonga, 

‘ As the driver rattled on in this 
fashion I kept asking myself what I 
had let myself in for—what sort of 
a place was I going tor 

Nostalgia gripped my heart with 
i steely clasp. 


Ul 


Even after that mental prepara- 
tion, the reality was Sinitte sete 
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The nearer I got to my destination, 
the more desolate became the scene. 

Potsherds were strewn about as if 
myriads of children had been amus- 
ing themselves with breaking their 
furents’ pots and pitching the 
hroken hits to the four winds. Some 
gianls, too, seemed to have heen 
engaged in similar fun: for my eves 
rested ‘upon a stump that must have 
hes a grand circular structure be- 
fore the top of it had been hacked 
af, Bricks caned from stubbly grass 
Where they ance had been set in 
some wall or pillar that had long 
simce tumbled down. There were 
Slones also, weather-beaten  Jike 
hitman feces, weazened ane 
wrinkled, 


IV 

Just one sign of life was visible 
in the welter of all that desolation. 
Tt. was a brick house. By the look 
Of it, it must have been just put up. 

ft was not impressive in size. It 
was, indeed, like nothing I had ex- 
pected it to be, The picture that 
1 had fonned in my mind was that 
of a spacious structure standing in 
the ‘centre of a settlement filled with 
spiritual iministrants and novices, 
Professors and students. 

There was po warrant: for my 
imagining all this. Nothing that 
had emanated from that building in 
the shape of a letter to me or a note 
or article for some paper or periodi- 
eal, could I produce as a baci eronune 
against which my fancy had em- 
broidered those details. Despite 





this, the picture that I carried in 


my mind was to me vivid and real. 


What I saw in front of me did not 
alswer to my anticipation of jt, 


V 

The approach of the otte-horse 
vehicle of which I was the only oect- 
pant Save the driver brought some 
one from inside that building, ‘Tt 
PN siete iaiae NS. 
robe, 

“There is your saddhw,”’ said the 
tongawallah. {J got down and uad- 
vanced towards the verandah, 

The disinay that the sight of all 
that desolation had driven like a 
dagger into my heart disappeared 
the moment the Anagarika clasped 
me by the hound, The grip was tot 
that of a man who had withdrawn 
himself from the world. Its firmness 
Put heart into me, as did the smile 
ladiating from his countenance, 

Black, wavy hair, brushed back 
from the forehead, fell in a multitude 
of ringlets against the nape of his 
neck, ‘The brows were pencilled 
somewhat lightly. Between their 
arches, the ends far apart, ran down, 
in a perfectly straight line, a nose 
with nostrils thin and sensitive like 
those of a thoroughbred Arab horse. 
A small moustache covered the thin 
upper lip, Kound the chin ran a 
short, curly beard. 

Even in the first moment of our 
meeting I was attracted by the look 
in his eyes. It was kindly—yet 
combative. If it indicated the seer, 
it alse proclaimed the fighter, 


VI 
Tt did not take ime Ihany days, 
living under the same roof with him, 
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to discover that the Anagarika’s per- 
sonality was a traisparent one. He 
was not only lovable but alsa loving. 
He was understanding. It was easy 
to talk with him—easy to confide in 
him. So one day while at our mid- 
day meal I related to him what the 
tonga driver had told me on the way, 


HE WALEED IN THE F 


“You can speak without fear of 


hurting my feelings," he said. 
“Many persons here think I am mad. 
Who else bot a mad man. would 
pitch his camp in this brick-hat 
strewn wilderness—miles away from 
the nearest city? 

“Tam not anery with them. T 
have compassion for them. 

"Tr is not their fault. Their 
ininds have not been illumined with 
knowledge. How can they have any 
vision ? 

“Tf they only knew it, this soil is 
sacred. This is Holy Tsipatana: 
Here dwelt the Tatharathn, first os 
a Boddhisatva and later as the all- 
imowing, all-perceiving, all under- 
standing Buddha. Here he set the 
Wheel of the Law goine—delivered 
his first sermon—commenced his 
ministry. 

"Tt is because this spot is so holy 
that I have come here—built a little 
hnttse to serve as a centre for reviving 
the faith—for spreading the messare 
far anil wide.”’ 


Prior to coming te Sarnath, the 
Anagarika told me, he had fixed 
upon Buddha Gava as his head- 


quarters, There the Lord was vouch- 
safed Bodhi-ilinmination—while seat- 





ed under the sacred Bo tree—the tree 
of knowledge. 

When the Anapgarika went ori- 
ginally early in t89r, he had no 
idea, he said, that he would elect to 
eneere in such work there. He was 
then on oa pilgrimage to the Maha 
Bodhi spot: 

What he saw at Buddh Gaya in- 
censed him. Images of the Lord lay 
helter-skelter afl abont the place. 
The temple was used a4 a shrine for 
Siva worship. ‘The offerings made 
bv Buddhist pilerims, who came 
from Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Chinn were appropnated by the 
Mahant. Not one cent (* was used 
for Buddhist purposes. 

* Prom the Amagarike 1 learnt that 
in his country ({Cevlon) there were no 
pice, ‘Instem? there were cents—i0 
(copper) cents to the feilyver) rope. 

So wrath was he that almost with- 
mit a second thought he determined 
to inaugtrate a movement to put an 
emd to these intolerable conditions. 

With that object in view he 
organized the Maha Bodhi Society 
within a few weeks of coming. Tn 
the autumn of that same year a con- 
ference was held. Tt was attended by 
Buddhists from far and near. The 
delecates trmanimously resolved that 
a monastery shonld be hnilt, a college 


established, and the Buddhist scrip- 


tires made available in Indian langu- 
azes. In the following summer he 
started the Journal of the Maha 
Rodhi Society. 


Vested interests, no more merei- 
fal because they worked in the guise 


of religion, took fright, Every con- 
ceivable species of boycott was 


directed against him. The object 
was to rob him of his peace of mind 
to render his life unbearahle—so that 
he would leave the place of his own 
volition, 


For the sake of the work he put 
tp with these annovances. His 
patience, however, served only to 
aggTavate his persecutors. To drive 
away the Buddhists, physical violence 
was threatened. When no attention 
was paid to menaces, several priests 
were actually assanited while en- 
gaged in worship at the temple. 

Even when work took the Ana- 
gatika away, in one instance to the 
Umited States of America to attend 
the Parhament of Religions, he got 
back to Buddh Gava as soon as he 
eould All the time the hope burned 
brightly in his breast that he would 
be able to make the temple a centre 
of Buddhist worship and activity. 


Late in 1593, or may be early in 
r8o4 he decided that the time had 
come for him to put forth a supreme 
effort. Even if he perished in the 
attempt, he would persist, till an 
image of the Lord Buddha stood 
upon the pedestal near the back wall 
of the great hall of the temple. Just 
ontsiie it was the spot where the 
preat event had taken place—Sam- 
Bodhi had dawned npon the Lord. 


Dharmapalla had with him the 
statue he needed for the purpose, It 
was carved in the likeness of the 
Lord by a master-sculptor hundreds 
of years ago and a Ruddhist priest 
had made a gift of it to him. 


IX 

One morning the Anagarika had 
the ttmage tken ont of the case in 
which, carefully packed, it had been 
brought from across the waters and 
hed lain unopened. With Bhitkhus 
am] laymen in attendance, it was 
carried reverently into the temple 
precincts: 

It was no clandestine movement. 
Ounite the contrary, The procession- 
ists marched slowly, rythmically, in 
broad daylight. There was chanting 
of sacred texts punctuated, I-seem 
to recollect being told, hy. javous 
aminds from musical instruments ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

The sight of that procession in- 
firiated the vested interests. ‘They 
swooped down upon the men carrying 
the image. Figures with shaven 
nates atid yellow robes were as rough- 
ly handled as were those in the habi- 
iments of the workaday world. 

Thus ended an effort, brave. in 
conception, brave in execution. Tts 
author was heart-sick: but even at 
that black moment he was not turned 
away from his purpose, excent for 
the moment. He determined to bide 
his time te seek another opportunity, 
or,’ if none came, to make one for 
himself. 

The vested interests, however, 
proved too much for him. He was 
virtually, if not formally, ordered to 
quit Buddha Gaya. Having no 
choice left him, he went. 

As he went he vowed that he 
would move the machinery of the 
law to give gack to the Buddhists 
what had been theirs since the days 
of the Lord Himself. It was theirs 
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in virtue of the great striving of the 
noble soul that there won his 
ever memorable victory against the 
legions of Mara—the Evil One. 


= 

Almost four decades have winged 
their way to the darkness beyond 
since these words were spoken. They 
echo back from the void. My ears 
ring with them. 

How valiant was the man who 
uttered them, How hizh his pur- 
pose. How iron his resolve. 

As I write I can see the thin, 
vellow-robed fieure, crowned with 


o mass of dark tinglets, standing: 


against the wall of the small room 
at Sarnath used as a sitting roam 
and library combined. The eyes are 
lit with a fire that burns somewhere 
deen in his sonl, ‘The face, ordinari- 
ly thin, wan, sallow, is aglow with 
nghteous indignation, The worls 
fall from his lins.like bullets from: a 
machine gt. 


Tn the course of the narmtive and, 
in fact, almost every talk that the 
Anacurika had with me during my 
early days at Sarnath, he spoke of 
“Don” this and “Don” that, Puzzl- 
ed, T asked im who these Dons 

“Ah! Sure enough. You have not 
heen to Cevlon. Not yet, TI had 
better savy. Se yo do not know 
mich about 1s."" 

Then, for mv express benefit, he 
furned the purss of the Island's 
history backwards. 
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When the Portugnese were masters 
of the “Low Country,” he told me, 
a system meant to demoralize the 
Buddhists was inangurated, Sinha- 
lese who did not have a single drop 
of Portuguese blood flowing in their 
veins and who did not believe in the 
Christ, were given foreign names. 
“Don''—a title of honour tn Portu- 
gal, was hestewed upon men whom 
the rulers wished particularly to 
corrupt. 

Marriage among non-Christians 
had to be celebrated in a Christian 
church, It otherwise would not be 
lezal or binding. The jissne of any 
union uoon which the Christian. seal 
tad mot heen affixed would, in fact, 
hear the hrand of a hastard. There 
was, therefore, no alternative for the 
Ruddhists of the maritime regions of 
Ceylon under the Portuguese heel 
but to submit. 

Thus it came to pasa that the 
Anngarika’s fathet, thouch a pure 
Sinhalese on both sides and a devout 
Riuddhist, here the mame of Pon 
Carolis.* Ais marriace had taken. 


mince ina church. , 
matt years later, when, in the 


ag at Colombo, 1 found that the Hop specia- 
Yising in the finest fornitore there, writ 
run under the name of Don Carolis. Th 
belonged to the Anagnrika’s people His 
younger brother—Dr, C_ A. Hewavitarne— 
received me with open armé. Amott the 
places to which he conilucte me was os 
weaving institution named alter their 
mother—Mollika, She bad (ied pot lorg 
hefore, Almost every one T met attested 
to her seal in the Buddhist cane, 

The naming ceremony of the first 
issue of this uninn—none other than 
the Anagarika—took place in the 


= 
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cathedral in the Pettah (just outside 


the Fort) in Colombo. The name 


given the cluld was Don David. This 
he changed to Dhammapala. 


XI : 

Coming, as I did, from the 
Punjab that for millenniums had 
cherished the Sanskritic tradition, T 
was quick to notice the Anagarika's 
hahit of dropping the ‘‘r’s'’. He 
said dhamme—never dharma. He 
wrote his name as Dhammapalsa—not 
Dharmapala, as TI would have. 

T asked him why he did so, 

“For the same reason that the 
Lord did,” he replied, 
That startled me. 

him to explain. 
“When the Tathogatha began his 
ministry near the spot where we are 
talking,”" he told me, “he could have 
ised Sanskrit. He knew the tan- 


oo T begged 


Riage—had studied it. He was 
moreover, the Buddha. Nothing was 


htdden from him, 

"He, however, did not wish to use 
the language of the learned, 

Tt was not to the pandit= that he 
was anxious to deliver his message. 
They would only quibble over ‘tis 


words—split hairs, metaphorically 
speaking, as had for ages been their 


“He was desirous of reaching the 
common people. His coneerm was 
with the masses. [It was they that 
he was eager to bring to the right 
path of living, 

“He, therefore, chose the common 
speech. This was Pali—the Maghdij 
Pali—the Janguage in use by the 
populace in Mughda,” 





(axuary 


This explanation appealed to me.. 
“Gurn Nanak, the first among the 
Sikh preceptors,"" I told him in 
return, “inaugurated a similar prac- 
tice. The pandits criticised him for 
using the “yvulpar’’ speech—or the 
vernacular, as it would be called to- 
day. His concern was with the 
masses. He stuck to that languiige, 
instead of emplovine Sanskrit—the 
tedium of talk of the literati", 


It 


Those were davs of heavy work for 
the Anagarika—and for me. He was 
writing morning, noon and nicht, all 
in his own fine, clear, hold hand. 

The Maha Bodhi Journal had to 
be got out every month. The con- 
tributors were few. Tt was, besides, 
no easy matter to coax articles from 
them. Usually he had to fill most of 
the paves himself, with articles, 
notes, replies to correspondents, and 
the like. He did so cheerfully— 
expeditiously. 

In addition to this literary arid 
editorial work, he had a large and 
far-fiung correspondence. ‘Letters 
came to him from all over the globe. 
He replied to every one, often hy 
retin of mail, 

Sinhalese calligraphy fascinated me, 
Thongh I could not read a word of 
it, it looked remarkably even. and 
neat. His pen moved fast. 

He worked on brochures, too. One 
[ particnlarly remember. It wes a 
pams with it, scoring ont a word 
here and adding another in its place, 
inserting a clause or excising one, 
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wrote straight off. Often without 
changing a word or altering a comma 
the manuscript would be sent on to 
the printer. The proofs, too, were 
corrected more for the mistakes 
nade by the typesetter than for the 
improvement of diction. 

When I, all eyes at that stage, said 
something ahout the labour he was 
Biving to the work, he remarked, in 
his frank, simple way, that he was 
preparing a catechism of Buddhism. 
He wished every question to be 
pluin—every answer to be precise. 
No word must be used that could be 
left out, He must be sure, too, that 
no word would offend agamst the 
spirit of the Lord. 


What an amount of readi: 
dil im those days. Weneoape 
Maganines, reviews and books were 
sent to him from all parts of India, 
and other countries of the world. 
Only a few of these pertained to 
Buddhism, or even to religion. Most 
of them dealt with topics of a peneral 
character—current affairs and econo- 
mic, social and political questions. 

He glanced at-some. If they con- 
tained anything that was of use, he 
clipped it. The rest was flung into 
the capacions waste-paper basket, 
always standing near the small desk 
at which he sat, 

A few he read with care. Passages 
were marked st the side or lines 

Books that he meant to keep were 
put on the shelves. Cases with 








the fromt room, screening the por- 
tion where we ate from that we used 
5 a pariour,. E 

in my time had been collected by the 
Anagarika im his travels. From 
these he would select one and give it 
to me to read, 

“Up From Slavery’ was the title 
of one volume. Bound in red cloth, 
it had been issued from a New York 
Publishmg house (Double day, Page 
& Co., [ believe). It contained a 


simple, straight forward ‘chronicle 
that moved me to the depths of my 
henng. 

The author—Booker Taliofero 


Washington—had been conceived and 
delivered in slavery. He could not 
tell, for certain, who his father was 
—possibly a white man who ‘had 
taken advantage of @ negro bonds- 
WwOTTLAE. 

By sheer will-power he managed 
to get to a school that had been re- 
cently started by General Armstrong 
ait Hampton, Virginia, one of the 
“Southern" States, Thete he carned 
the goodwill of the Vankee teacher 
who admitted students ‘by the pains- 
taking care with which he swept and 
tlusted the room she sed as her 
office, 

After he had learnt all that the 
Hampton Institute could teach him, 
he elected, not to feather his ‘nest as 
he might well have done, bnt to de- 
vote all the brain and brawh-power 
he possessed to the upliftment of his 
kind. At the time he wrote the 
story of his life he was mmning a 
educational institution that, in nidnt 
of size and wsefulness, was one of the 





most important in the world, He 
was recognized as the greatest leader 
among Afro-Amefican$ and one of 
the foremost cducaters af our 

After I had told the Anagarika 
how that autobiography had im- 
pressed tec, he simply said - 

“There are two things to Jearm 
from it: 

(1) Neglect. no means 
linprovement ; and 

“‘{a) Do not be selfish, Oue must 
extend to others the advantages that 
One has received." 


af self- 


xV 

The Anagarika certainly did that. 
Men came to him any day of the 
year—all days. They came from 
near and from far, 

I had a feeling that some were 
merely curious. They songht him 
out merely to see what he looked 
like—how he talked and behaved— 
how he lived. 

Others were in ecarnest—a few 
deeply in earnest: They came to the 
small, newly built brick bungalow 
to have their doubts removed. 

The Anagarika was very accessible. 
How often did I see him, in those 
days, leaving an article in the middle 
of a sentence to attend to a caller. 
To one genuinely desirans of learn. 
ing, he would go on talking. He, 
however, attached great walne to 
time and would not permit any one 
to waste it. 


XVI 
Now and agnin the routine was 
varied and we went to town, A 


[janvAky 


four-wheeler, painted black all over 
to. hide its rickety Joints and: draw 
hy a pair of lean, sickly looking 
horses, used ta be bespoken for such 
an occasion. In this, seated side by 
side, we two would sally out sooy 
after our early morning tea, 

On one occasion we wettt to s 
house that was at the moment 
tenanted by a couple that greatly 
interested me, The husband was. 
from the North-West Froutie—the 
son of a squire of a large estate—who 
had been with me at college, but 
ome or two classes ahead of me, His 
wife was of Bengali stock, her 
brother the editor of a well known 
daily newspaper and his twin a medi- 
cal man in London, ‘They lived im 
a style that was neither Eastern nor 
Western, but was a mixture of the 
two. 

Once, while we were having our 
midday meal at the home of this hos- 
pitable couple, the husband became 
annoyed at something that had gone 
wrong, or more likely had goiwe 
wrong only in his fancy. He turned 
red in the face. Turning MES his 
wife he severely tepritm r. 

Possessed of more stil contre’ that 
he, she kept silence. It was plain to 
see, however, that she felt humi- 
liated in the sight of strangers anil 
was deeply pained at the incident. 

I doubted, however, if her anguish 
was anywhere tear so great as that of 
the Anagarika, His was a heart 
tenderer than a woman's. He could 
not bear to see any one in pain. His 
capacity for sympathy was almost 
ilimitable. 
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On another occasion. we went in 
this very carriage into the interior 
of the city. This quarter was cut 
up into small squares and tiny ob- 
longs for houses and shops, The pas- 
sages for going to and fro were ntost- 
ly narrow and often filled with litter 
amd ill-smelling refuse. 

The driver halted in front of a 
mansion belonging to some acetuait- 
tntite of the Anagatika. The. owter 
met us at the door-step and conduct- 
@] ts to a bosement. 

At the moment of our arrival 
several men were taking parts of a 
inachine out of a huge packing case. 

“A loom,” the Anagurika told me. 

I had mever seen so large an one. 
Nor one so elaborate, 

“The trouble is," he continued, 
“the people here do not know how 
to assemble the parts. I have had 
mechanics here. Weavers, too. The 
way they put it together, it will not 
work. 

“Yet in Sweden I saw one exactly 
like this at work. It was casy and 
quick to operate. A child could sit 
at it and tum out yards and yards of 
finely woven, cloth in a day. 

“'To help me out of this difficulty, 
I have asked an Englishman of my 
acwiaintance to come here. He lives 
and works in Calcutta and is in 
Benares during the holidays.’’ 

Tt. was Christmas, to the best of 
my recollection. Or it may have 

Presentiy the Englishman arrived. 
E. B. Havell by name, he was the 





HE WALEED IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE BUDDHA T3 


principal of the Calcutta School of 





ouly a moustache, as had Leen those. 
of his countrymen I had hitherto 
met. His face; instead, had a gene- 
tons beard, reddish-brown in hie. It 
suited, lis visage, [ thouzht—lent it 
(istinction. Artists in Europe, I was: 
told in a discreet whisper, affected 
that style in those days, 

While Havell was examining the 
Swedish hand-loom, his. mind drifted 
hack to Calewtta, Not very far from 
the scene of his activities, he told us, 
effort was being made to improve the 
lot of the weavers, Looms of more 
efficient design than those they had 
been ussite. were bemg introduced. 
Attention was also paid to 
bettering their conditions of life. 

He hat learnt of this work through 
4 pup of this—Ahbanindranath 
Tagore. That yottng man's nnele— 
Rabindranath Tagore—had initiated 
the endeavour. 

After Havell hind finished talking 
the <Anagarika, who knew the 
Tagores, quietly asked him : 

“Now what do you advise? IT am 
eager to see this loom in operation.’ 

The painter-teacher had the 
honesty to say that the job was be 
yond him. He, however, promised 
to send down a mechanic from Cal- 
cutta who, he thought, would be able 
to put the matter right. 


AVITI 


This side of the Annagarikn’ 
character had not been sncipates 
hy me. Before IT had met him T had 
taken him to be an idealist—a 
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Creamer. I had regarded all reli- ditions, so could people out here. 


g10US Men 45 Visionaries, 
He, to my surprise, turned out to 


be a builder—an organizer. His 


scheme of building—of organization 
—tid not begin and end with the 
metuding of old religious institutions 
and setting up new ones, That 
work, by itself, he did mot deem to 
be udequate to the need. 

He who would serye humanity, le 
told me as we were going back from 
the ineeting with Havell, who, in 
lates years, became one of my close 
friends, must take man as 4 whiole— 
an integrated whole. Attention must 
not be concentrated upon the spirit 
to the exclusion of the body. Bady- 
building was as necessary as charac: 

ter-building. Upon material well: 
being was conditioned, to no small 
extent, spiritual welfare, 

India was poor. The jnidystries 
by which she was formerly thriving 
were decadent. 

“Just go to the quarter in which 
the weavers live, in the city," he 
said. “What wretched hovels they 
occupy. " And what « hand-to-mouth 
existence they lead! 

“Yet they are craftsmen, many of 
them certainly so. They can—and 
do—turn out fine materials, Nothing 
like in quality what their forefathers 
did, to be sure, Still, considering 
that they are almost cent per cent 
unlettered and have hardly any re- 
sources, their handiwork is not with- 
out merit. 

“When I was travelling in 
America and Europe, I said to my- 
to improve economic and social con- 





That is why I have brought this im- 
proved loom. Tt would, I thought, 
serve to denionstrate how moecha- 
itical contrivances can save time and 
labour. 

“Bul there. are these difficulties. 
The loom cannot be set up even fot 
demonstration purposes." 

Undaunted by these obstacles was 
he. He knew that they were but 
temporary—that they would be re- 
moved—and that ere long. 


Nor was he oblivious of the wret- 
ched plight of the tillers of the soil, 
So little did they get out of their 
petty, overworked, unimproved farms 
that after paying the greedy land- 


lord they had hardly enough left to 


subsist upon. 

To extend help to them in a form 
that would enable them to help them- 
selves, he had bought agricultural 
implements in the United States of 
America, During the weeks I was 
staying with him he was in corres 
poidence with his friends there to 
send some one who would be com- 
petent to teach Indian peasants 
tnedern methods of agriculture. 

In these and kindred Inatters a 
lady whom he had met by the merest 
chance was of great assistance to 
him. Mrs. Foster by tame, she was 
American on her father's side and 
Hawaiian on her mother's. So treat 

i-faith did she have in him that in 
addition to giving him money lavish. 
lv, she gave him what was rarer-and 
more Valnable—kindly and often con 
structive thought, 





Being a wanderer wpon the face 
of the earth, much of whose adult 
life has been spent abroad, I did 
not, therefore, have the opportunity 
to revisit this part of India for a 
generation or more after I had left 
the Anagarikn’s hospitable roof, 
Some seven years avo the presence at 
the Benares Hindu University of my 
brother Gurmukli Nika! Singh, then 
at the of the Political Science 
Factilty, took me there. The long- 
tng to sel eyes ouce more upon:a site 
where T had live! for a space when 
the world was still full of wonders 
for me, asserted itself and T had my 
brother motor me ont to Sarnath. 

What o transformation the place 
had undergone! The archacologist's 
spade had been busy digging up what 
had been a wilderness strown with 
potsherds and brick-hats. Founda- 
tions of buildings that, centuries ear- 
lier, had housed Bhikkus and that 
served as shrincs had been wtn- 
enrthed. 

T stood for a long while looking at 
the stump or tlie pillar that, under 
orders from) Asokaraja, had been 
erected to mark the spot where: the 
wheel of the Law was first set in 
motion. Then I went to the Museum 
hard by to see the lion capital that 
once surmounted the shaft and to 
examine the images, many of them 
the work of master sculptors, thot 
the excavations had yielded. 


places, my brothers and I motored. 
on to the entrance of the impressive 
pile that had been completed ot 
long before. In the Mulgandika 
Vihara had been realized the dream 
of my old friend—realized not many 
yards from the place I had inhabited 
as Ins guest. 


Enquiries made at the bungalow 
brought the welcome news that the 
revered Dharmapala was in tesidence 
and, thongh far from well, woutld 
like to see me, One glance at him 
showed that he had changed. Wot 
hevand recognition, however, The 
change wes physical, moreover. The 
spint was that of the firhter—edu- 
cator—bnilder—organizer—thatl I had 
known in the old days. 


After we had finished with the 
past we talked of the fitture. He 
viewed it with equanimity. And no 
wonder: He was sure of what was 
to happen. to him after he passed out 
of mortal sight. 

“Make no doybt,"" he said to me, 
“T shall come back to this very land 
—oome back to continne my work in 
the Lord's conse.”’ 

These words ring in my ears. They 
ring @ little louder than did those he 
uttered early in this century when 
I stood upon the threshold of life 
and he was in the prime of manhood, 
—and we two dwelt, for a space, 
under the same roof. 





THE RANGE OF THOUGHT 


By Sx: NIssanKa. 


Thowglits are things. Life is one 
stream of tmiuterrupted thoucht. 
From the moment of conception 
until death we think incessantly, 
thourhts good, bad and indiiferenr. 
Even in. sleep we think. We think 
When We are conscious, Unconscious, 
or subconscious, 


Each thought monent has its birth, 


its death ; and its rebirth + and this 


process continnes without mterrp- 
tion. Thought travels far, It is the 
speediest thing known. We can 
protect our thouchts from wherever 
‘we are to anywhere. All thonghts 
are controllable by effort. The more 
powerful the thought, the ewreater fs 
its range of travel, the grenter its 
power of permeation, An echo is 
the rebirth of a sound. Follow an 
echo and it will travel to the ntmost 
limits of space. ‘The germination of 
an artificial sound takes place in an 
artificial receiver such as in a radio 
sett, But « thought charged with 
Karmic energy has life, and will 
impregnate only a necative cell in 
the natural world of life. As soon 
28 # patticular last thought is 
received jn a cell equal fo itt, it 
stops am! the peril of cestation 
commences immediately and in the 
fullness of time it is re-horn the 
same heing, but not yet the sare. 
Just as an soo volt current would 
fuse a foo volt electric bulb, and as 


a 100 Volt bulb is powerless to illu- 
minate a soo volt bulb, thus a 
sinmer’s Inst thought cannot inpreg- 
ate the womb of a noble queen, nor 
con 4 good man’s Inst thought create 
life in the womb of a miserable 
female, Although all last thoughts 
are projected through space and 
throush everything food and bad, it 
only settles down when its Karma 
finds its proper resting place, and 
this happens without interruption. 


Life is a process-of Comsciousness. 
Whether it be in the animal, human, 
or heaven workl, Tf we could only 
stop the vibrations of incessant think- 
ing, if we conid only interrupt or 
control the shortest possihle wave 
length of a single thonzht moment, 
we should for ever cease to live. Just 
as evervthing from the smallest eléc- 
tron to the mightiest Known plariet 
revolves around its own axis and this 
intense motion keens the worlds and 
all matter together; so does. life, 
vibrating with thoucht-waves, keep 
form torether, giving to ws the fln- 
sion of a concrete existence, Stop 
these revolutions, and everythinse— 
man and all arotnd him—will be 
reduced to its ecamponent parts -— 
to nothingness. ‘This is the Buddhist 
dectrine of Anatta, a realization 
which can only be achieved by me- 
ditation, capable of reducing thouht 
by marrowing circles to the mxis 
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which does not revolve nor even 
exist. So that in reality. the circle 
of life has neither beginning nor end. 
As the range of thought is limitless, 
so is the range of beings. 

The ultimate doctnine of the 
Buddhas is the purification «of 
thought, and there is nothing and 
cverything beyond this. 

One life span of three ¢core years 
and ten ts hardly sufficient to achicve 


perfection. Much wonld depend on 
the hatidicap a particular human 


being has had in the race of life, A 
deaf mute cannot compete on the 1n- 
tellectnal plane with one who ts 
pessessed of ll normal faculties, 
nor can the wretch born to head 
hunting parents in Papuwa rival Tus 
tore fortunate brother born in a 
cultured home. These sharp distinc- 
tions in men are accounted for in 
Buddhism as being the results of a 
character born. of age-long experience 
from life to life. Each existence is 
the effect of some previous cause, and 
after cycles of births and rebirths 
life moves onwards towards the far- 
ther shore by the process of mind 
development, until it is so developed, 
cleansed and enlarged as to render 
it too subtle to exist in any human 
form subject to human laws. 

Our ‘vision is limited, but those 
whe have seen larger horizons 
have left behind for us their observa- 
tints and experiences to guide the 
footsteps of the seeker. 

Hoary tradition has it that the 
stars that we see immediately above 
us form the Chathurmaharajika 
Heaven. Another version is that the 
various planets and solar systems 
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which have been proved to exist, are 
in fact other world systems and are 
mentioned in the seriptures as the 
outer circle (Pita Sakwala). These 
traditions appear to afford a basis for 
reflection, for it ts only reasonable 
that this litle Earth of ours should 
play only a minor role in the vast and 
lunitless abves of space, althouch we 
hud been inured to the belief that 
our own minor world plavs the majar 
nairt in the universe. Had we mot 
nen taught to believe that men 
made his first appearance here and 
that the Earth really was a sort of 
father to all the other stars above 
us. and that planets were merely 
stars and nebuine—except of course 
for their varving size and lustre— 
they really secounted for nothing 
except perhaps to illuminate the 
Garkness of night? 

Valnes change with vision and 
how tsignificant must man and his 
contemptible world appear to the 
(iwellers of the greater worlds of 
consequence bevond ws, visible and 
invisible to the limited range of the 
human eye. 

Are there then dwellers in-all those 
etars that shine in the vault of 
Heaven? No one knows. But one 
wonders why ther should not be 
vibrant with life, for else it would 
seem to he a waste of so much space 
and energy. Why these exist at all, 
and whr man alone should he 
granted the exclusive privilege af 
taking a worm's eve view of that 
which is known to be infinite; are 
questions which are as difficult of 
solution as is the problem, “Where 
are the Heavens?" 
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The mind of man has its place in 
the scheme of things just as mucit as 
an ant has its. 

The following classification of the 
rance of existence has been left for 
us by the utterly Awakened Ones, 
hut it must not be stpposed that 
there is nothing bevond this. 

The first is Kamaloka Conscions- 
ness ranging from the lowest stages 
to the bight Devaloka or Heaven 
World. 

The world of the unhappy states 

of Hell. 

The world of the wicked spirits. 

The world of the nnhappy spirits. 

The animal world. 

The human world. 

The Deva world of the 4 rulers. 

The Deva world of the 23 rulers, 

The Devas of the Yama Gods. 

The Devas of the Heaven of 

Delight. 

The Devas who rejoice creating 

their fovs. 

“The Devas who rejoice in joys 

created by other Devas. 

These beings have shape and are 
recognizable, 

The Second, the Rupaloka Con- 
acionesness +§— 

Tn this world the heines are re- 
cognizable but matter has heen so 
attenuated as to leave only vane 
forms. 

The lower Brahma Gods. 

The hicher Brahma Gods. 

The highest Rrahma Gods (Tevas) 

The Heaven dwellers of Lustre. 

The Heaven dwellers of infinite 
lustre. 

The Heaven dwellers in Radiance. 

The Heaven dwellers in Aura. 


[JANTARY 
The Heaven dwellers in infinite 

Aura. 

The Heaven dwellers in full and 

stearly Aura. 

The Heaven dwellers of the Great 
The Heaven dwellers of painless 


The Heaven dwellers of immobile 
The Heaven dwellers of Serene 


The Heaven dwellers of Beautiful 
Fort. 

The Heaven dwellers of Clear 
Sichted Form, 

The Heaven dwellers of Supreme 

and Resplendent Form. 

Tre H#AVENS OF THE FoORMILESS 

The Heaven dwellers of the 

Infinity of Space. 

The Heaven dwellers in the 

Knowledge of Infinity of Con- 
SCIOUSNESS, 
The Heaven dwellers in the 
Knowledge of Nothingness. 
The Heaven dwellers existiie in 
the State of neither Perception 
tor yet Non-perception. 

In the last named four Heavens 
the dwellers have neither shane nor 
form hut they exist in a state rane- 
ing from consciousness to ao state 
verging on non-conscionsness : and 
hevond this is Nirvana, where there 
is mo life, mo consclonsness, no 
thought, no vibrations, bevend the 
world of jews and sorrows, where 
there is bliss, neace and eternity. 

‘The Messed One lav on his death- 
hed at Enstnara tinder the twin Sala 
trees and after he had preached his 
last sermon he closed his eves and 
the Great Heart ceased to beat. 
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Then the Venerable Ananda burst 
into tears and demanded of the 
Venerable Anurnddha whether the 


Blessed One had finally passed away 


Now the Venerable Anuruddha 


who was an adept in supéernorinal 
powers, entered into a trance known 
sought to follow the dymg conscious- 
ness of the Blesseil One. The Vene- 
ruble Anunidiiha raced his own con- 
sciousness hurd on the heels of the 
consciousness. of the Blessed One 
just as an echo follows the sound, as 
far as the farthest limits of space 
and mntil] he could follow it no more. 
Arid when he came to, he narrated 
his experiences to the Venerable 
Ananda and the assembled miulti- 
lide, this : 
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The Blessed One's consciousness 
pervaded the earth and thence to 
the Heaven world im successive 
stages even unto the Hrahama 
worlds, and thence it soared up- 
wards and ever upwards even to 
the Worlds Without Form, unt it 
settled for one moment in the final 
State of the Heaven Dwellers im the . 
State of Neither Perception nor yet 
Non-Perception, and back again in 
descending order into this world, 
when that Great Heart beat once 
more and was still for ever. But the 
Blessed One's consciousmess ose 
again. im ascending order towards 
Heaven as it had risen in the afore- 
mentioned manner up to the High- 
est Heaven when I could not be in 
touch with it any more; for it had 
then entered into perpetua) Pari- 
Nirvana, 





WHAT BUDDHISM HAS DONE FOR HUMANITY 


By Dewan BatAntur EK. M. JHavent, 


To realise what Duddhism has 
done for Humanity, one has to con- 
sider the state of Socety. When 
Buddha lived His preachings were a 
sort of revolt agaist the oppression 
of the Jower by the higher classes, 
and the arbitrary rule of the Brahmin, 
in matters spiritual apd material. 
Darkness reigned all around, cruel 
sacniice of animals under the guise 
of obtaining salvation thereby, aud 
Ub-Meaning ritualism ruled the day. 
Brahmins were all powerful: They 
had fallen from the high state of 
selfless Rishis and Tapaswis. Asce 
ticism was present in name only ; 
and used as a cloak for non-sscetic 
practices. Laws were so framed 
that the Brahmin ruled the Ruler. 
In short, the Brahmin class did as it 
liked and a revolt agaist its arlitrary 
rule was overdue. Buddha saw 
and felt all this and was distressed. 
He keenly desired to reform Society 
and break the hierarchy of the 
wanted to do away with custom and 
other social distinctions and aimed 
at the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It. is apainst this back- 
ground that his efforts at Reform are 
to be viewed. 

The creed he propounded was: so 
simple and straightfonvard that it 
appealed to all sane people. His 


inanilate to thase who believed in his 
creed was: 
Go Ve, O Bhikkhus, and wender 
forth for the pain of the matiy, 
For the welfare of the many, 
In compassion for the world, 
For the Good, for the Gai, for 
The Welfare of Gods and Men, 
FProclaim, © Bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine Glorious, Preach Ye a 
Life of Holiness, Perfect and 
Pure. (Mahavagea) 


This dogma is of universal appli- 
cation, twnexceptionable, one to 
which mo ome can object. ‘That 1s 
why it appealed to bumanity at 
large, and the creed spread over 
Central Asia, Tibet, China, Japan 
und Cevlon. 

some of the great religions of the 
world preach and teach that salvya- 
tion can be obtained through media- 
tors only. Buddhism does not 
require auy outsider of meéidiator to 
get you to the blissful state. ‘The 
attainment of beatitude depends on 
yoursell. As he laid down in his 
First Discourse, the Path pointed out 
by him seeks to avoid the habitual 
pursuit of the pleasures of the senses 
and the practice of self-mortification, 
dear to the Brahmin: ascetic. It fur- 
ther seeks to find means which would 
lead to the cessation of suffering. If 
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one cultivated {t) Right Faith, (2) 
Right Aspiration, (3) Right Speech, 
(4) Right Action, (5) Right Liveli- 
howl, (6) Right Effort, (7) Right 
Mindfulness and (6) Right Conces- 
tration, ome was sure to attain 


Buddha was a great scholar and 
Specially of Vedic literature and 
Poetry. This greatly helped him in 
his position as a thinker and a 
teacher, and he was thus enabled 
to utter and promulgate ‘Truths 
which were of universal application 
and acceptance. Evil could be 
avoided only by avoiding indulgence 
in pleasures of the sense. ‘This is 
the doctrine stated by Him in His 
First Discourse, to recluses and 
Brahmins—who then held the field. 





In one word, Kalyano Dhammo 


sums up his creed. He has <aid 
(Ehi- 


about it, “Come and see 
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pushyak Dharma) for yourself, ascer- 
tum for yourself, and if satisfied, 
accept it.’ It lays down complete 
liberty of Thought atid Action. 

He preached chastity, brotherly 
love, Temperance and Kindness, 
above all ““Akimsa"’’ in its ‘widest 
sense, as interpreted by Mahatma 
Gandhi: Ahimsa in thought, im 
word, in deed: Ahimsa: m every 
word, indeed; Ahimsa in every form 
nud shape. ‘This was dove in onler 
to bring into great relief the creed, 
eanons and rituals of the Brahmin 
theocracy who sacrificed animals in 
thousands, in the name of religion. 
He said, “The Life of an insect is as 
precious as. that of a man, therefore 
to kill the humble creature ts accoun- 
ted murder". To Him “Ahimsa was 
the greatest religion, ii every Way. 
This doctrine swayed humanity and 
hence the far flung influence of 
Buddhism. 





WORLD'S: END 


Ry Bareeup DeAMMAPALA. 


The world is misery! Who needs 
a proof? Are we not all bearing 
witness to this statement by our con- 
stant effort and desire to improve 
upon it? If perfection were reached, 
why longer strive for it? But can 
perfection ever be reached by striv- 
ing ? 

“Gamanena na pattabbo Jokass' 
ante kudacanan’’; ‘not by going 
can ever world’s end be reached” 
(Ang. Nik.: Book IV: Puoninabin 

“The end"’ has a double meaning : 
aim and finish, Has the world an 
arm? What is the purpose of our 
hfe? Conceived in ignorance, be- 
gotten by the lust for life and born 
of craving and Kamma, our concep- 
tion Was a misconception. And what 
could be the purpose of a misconcep- 
tion? Does one ever ask a madman 
for the reason of his action? 

Life has no reason to be, but as a 
tere result of ill-considered actions, 
it should be reconsidered and solved ; 
for to understand a fant is to repeat 
it not. And this non-repetition will 
be the end, the finish. 

Can this be done by striving? Any 
wills-act, be it good or bad, possesses 
the inherent power to reproduce it- 
self, and hence it has the faculty to 
become Kamma-resultant. It is only 
by non-willing that the lust for life 








and life itself can be stopped on their 
endless road. 

Should we then will non-willing ? 
This would, of course, involve a Con- 
tradition in itself, 

Non-willing cannot be considered 
a5 an ideal, It is like the zero at the 
end of a stim in mathematics. Zero 
ee not the thing we were looking 

of, because zero is naught, But we 

oui. looking for the solution of the 

problem, and lo! zero proves tlie 
correctness of our calculation. 

We wish to find the solution. of 
this life of misery. ‘This comnot be 
done by ‘striving for the zero of non- 
willing, but by solving the factors of 
life, i.e., ignorance x craving ; these 
factors solved, non-willing will be 
the result, and the problem will be 
solved, Once haying reached that 
zero-point, there cannot be a re 
beginning. _ aero multiplied or 

Not by meritorious deeds can 
For merit 
means Kamma; and ‘meritorious 
(kusala) Eamma leads to rebirth. 
But any rebirth even in the highest 
heaven is impermanent (anicca), 
unsatisfactory (dukkha), soulless 
(anatta), wherewith the problem is 

Impermanency and wtnsatistactori- 
ness can only be overcome when re- 
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birth is overcome. “Not by going 
ean world’s end be reached.” 

Are meritorious acts then useless ? 
They are good and useful as a help 
and a means, but not more than that- 
Considered as the aim they become 
even harmful. For the Dhamma 
itself is compared with a raft which 
one should mot carry along on one’s 
shoulders after having crossed the 
stream. Meritoriows actions are mse- 
fnl in keeping tis aloof from bad 
actions. Rut if we live for the pur- 
pose of making metit, we make for 
ourselves a golden cage in which 
some day we shall find ourselves 

Ts life in a golden cage more 
pleasant than in an iron one? In 
both, the most precious freedom is 
missing, Freedom is the goal ; and 

“Thos, brethren, twnderstanding 
the figure of the raft, not to speak of 
dnrghteous ways, ye must also leave 
righteous. ways behind.""| (Majjh- 
Nik. 1). 
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Was not Nanda, the Lord Buddha's 
half-brother, put to shame by the 
Elders, because he performed the 
duties of a monk for the sake of his 
passions, for the sake of women, of 
the celestial nymphs of the heaven 
of Thirty-three, like a labourer who 
performs his work for hire? 


Tf Just for life under anv form 15 a 
delusion, it can only be overcome by 
knowledge; by insight in the fact 
that there is nothing to lust for. Or 
in other words: the wnderstanding 
of the void of soulleseness (anatta) in 
all beings as well as. in ourselves 
automatically produces mon-willing. 





Craving must be overcome by 
detachment; but absolute detach- 


‘ment is only possible a5 a result of 


insight. ‘This insight is the goal for 
which we must strive in earnest 
meditation. It is the goal, for tt 


excludes rebirth under any form; 
the end, which by going cannot be 
reached. 





THE SOCIAL VALUES OF BUDDHISM 


By De. 


Tt is o striking feature of the mys- 
tical consciousness that it develops a 
certain correspondence between tran- 
scenilental concepts and social senti- 
ments. This a nen-theistic religion 
or mode of impersonal mysticism, 
which exalts in-an apprehension of 
the Reality hevond the relativities of 
space, time and society, rediscovers 
the law of social good-will or com- 
passion, and deepens and expands the 
channels of the all-too-human feel- 
ings of love and goodness. 


This finds » striking illustration in 
Buddhism and its spiritual exercises 
as described in its rich devotional and 
philosophical literature. Familiar in 
Buddhism are the [hana exercises for 
the Bhikkhus which have as their 
getieral atm the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the self from all distraction 
and worry until there are secured 
complete purity, indifference and 
mental clarity. ‘The Jhana exercises 
induced to bring about a complete 
eradication of feeling and concept 
may he described as intellectual medi- 
tative exercises Which are sometimes 
followed and sometimes snes 
hy emotional meditative : 


Dake: 


that ore described a5 
Mtharas. 


According to the Visuddhi-Magga, 
which, by the way, deserves as much 
if not more attention than Patanjali’s 
Yoga-sutras from all students of reli- 
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gions, these divine states of emo- 
tional experience are four in number 
viz.:(1) the cultivation of love, 
(2) the cultivation of pity, (3) the 
cultivation of sympathy and (4) the 
cultivation of even-mindedness ; anid 
it i stnkinge how the expansion of 
the profound sentiments accoimparmics 
the soaring of the intellect beyond 
all relativities to the infinitudes of 
space-time, consciousness, and yoid. 
The treatise quotes at the end a sig- 
nificant passage from the Halidda- 
rasang Sulla > — 


“Supremely beautiful is the eman- 
cipation of the heart throngh fove. 
Supreme is the sphere of infinite 
space for the emancipation of the 
heart through pity. Supreme is the 
sphere of infinite conscionaness for 
the emancipation of the heart 
through sympathy. Supreme is the 
sphere of nothingness for the eman- 
cipation of heart throngh even 
mindedness,"* 

Tt thus appears that in the dialectic 
ascent of the snirit the concepts of 
heanty, infinite snace, infinite cone 
clousness and nothingness are cotre- 
lates of the unhounded feelings of 
love, itv, sympathy, and even- 
mindedness respectively. The deve 
lopment of higher insights and insti- 
tutions and the expansion of the 
abstract social sentiments form 4c- 
cordingly the warp and woof of mys- 
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tical consciousness; Buddhism which 
ares its votary to a sublime, and 

ifying silence, indeed, 
throbs with the pulsations of human 
tetderness and compassion. 

: ounding love, sympathy 
aad charity Aecaias sa gphteniwines 
with the mystical categories of pure 
consclonsmess, notiteaaeie or stuch- 
ness. Asa matter of fact the practice 
of deep and expansive love and sym- 
pathy ts an essential part of Buddha's 
leaching, In an old Himnayana text, 
the Sutta-Nipata, we read— 

“Even as a mother watcheth o'er 

her child, 
Her only child, as long as life 
doth Inst, 
So let ws, for all creatures, 
great or small, 
Develop such a boutidless leart 
and mind. 
Ay, let us practise love for 
all the world, 
Upward and downward, yonder, 
thence, 
, free from ill-will 
and exmity.’* 
True insight and a boundless svm- 
pathy become, therefore, indissolnble 
partners in the mystical ascent, 

Tt is; however, in the Mahavana 
School of Buddhism that there has 
feveloped a systematic social peycho- 
logy and philosophy of the relations 
hetween knowledge and the effort to- 
wards goodness, The parcholory of 
the imperntiveness of social goodwill 
is delineated by Santideva of Guijernt 
as follows :— 








tr 





and others (Parafmasameata), I will, 
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therefore, do good to cthers since 
there are beings Hike myself. My 
enemy is the selfish ego: As I give 
it np, I wive myself over to-all crea- 
tures. If I really lowe myself T must 
mot love myself. If I wish to pre- 
serve myself, [ must not preserve my- 
self, Gradually the neighbour is 
loved and transformed into oneself 


For the cultivation of this bound- 
less social good-will and the banish- 
ment of boundaries between the self 
and other sentient creatures, the 
Bodhisattva is enjoined to cuitivate 
the following six paromifar, or yir- 
tues of perfection, which are the 
cardinal principles in his career: 
(1) Charity or compassion, which is 
the supreme means of conciliating 
creatures, expressing itself in libe 
rality, alms giving, affahilitv, and 
obligineness and sharing the joy and 
sorrow of others. 

(2) Morality, or adherence to the 
moral precepts inculeated by the 
Buddha. 

(1) Patience, endurance of suffer- 
ing, of injuries, of insight into the 
law, 

(4) Energy, or effort for good, 

[s) Contemplation, or meditation 
of the equality of self and neighbour 
and the substitution of nelchbonur for 

(6) Wisdom, or application of the 
mind to the knowledge of the troth. 

What more systematic ctltivation 
of social morality, of love and trans- 
formation of thy neighbour into thy- 
self can be conceived! It was not a 


= 
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mere religious dogma, confined to the 
monks and monasteries. It contri- 
buted towards the inculcation of pity, 
sympathy and good-will for the 
entire work! of animate creation 
among hundreds of millions of the 
rural masses for many centuries in 
zouthern and eastern Asia. 
Whether the religious doctrine 
spurred the desire for service and 
sacrifice or the natural endowment of 
altrnism and living closeness 
sympathy of millions of persons in 
the crowded Fast originated the reli- 
gious doctrine, it is difhenlt to see. 


Rut there is no donbt that the 
School of Mahavana Buddhism deve- 
loned not merely a social psychology 
bit also a social philosophy in which 
infinite charity or goodness becomes 
the acme of Nirvana or true know- 
ledge, Buddhahood is present in the 
hearts of all creatures and it is the 
Buddhahood which «unites all in an 
ineffable communion. The Mahayana 
teaching is:— 

“OF teachers there are many ; 
the Master—Soul is one, Alaya, 
the Oniversal Soul. Live in that 
Master as its ray in thee. Live in 
thy fellows as they live in It.” 
Asanga, the poet-philosopher of 
Oudh, observes :— 

"The Roedhisattva every moment 
anid for every creature, would fnin 
make worlds as mumerous as the 
grains of sand of the Ganges, and all 
filled with the seven jewels, in order 
to give them «a6 gifts. For the 
Bodhisattva’s love of giving is insati- 
able, ‘The Bodhisattva looks upon 
creatures, whom he thus serves by 
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giving, as more beneficent than him- 
self, telling himself that they are the 
framework of the all-perfect: and in- 
surpassable Tilumination.”’ 

In the Mahayana context the 
attempt to attain Nirvana for one-self, 
imrespectively of the Nirzana of all 
creatures, is deprecated. Thus Arya- 
deva writes : 

‘Those who feel only for them- 
selyes may enter Nirvana, hut the 
aspirant to Buddhahood who feels for 
the sufferings of his fellow-creatures 
as though they were his own, how 
can he bear the thought of leaving 
his fellow-creatures behind, while he 
himself is making for salvation and 
reposing in the tealm of Nirvana? 
Nirvana in truth consists im rejoicing 
in others being made happy, and 
samsara means not feeling happy. 
Whoseever feels a universal love for 
his fellow-creatures will rejoice in 
conferring bliss on them and by 4o 
doing attain Nirvana’. 

Nirvana is thus mot mere majesty 
and isolation of the self winch has 
torn the veil of falsehood or delusion, 
as in Upanishadic mysticism, but 
Nirvana is also & process, o cease- 
less becoming of Reality which binds 
together all creatures as veritable 
Buddhas-to-be in one simultaneous 
and eternal All-Love. An) infinite 
and eternal All-Love. An infinite 
charity or love is the measure of 
identity consciousness, or the ‘unity 
of mind with that which Js. 

Let the text speak :— 

“Compassion is no attribute, It ts 
the Law of Laws—cternal Harmony, 
Alaya's self; a shoreless universal 
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essence, the light of everlasting 
right, and fitness of all things, the 
law of Love eternal. 

The more thon dost become at one 
with it, thy being melted in its 
Being, the more thy Soul unites with 
that which Is, the more thou wilt 
become Compassion Absolute.’* 

Universal and synthetic knowledge 
here translates itself into All-loving- 
kindness and all-compassion-Sansara 
or society is here the frame of man's 
absolute compassion or charity which 
is aléo the measure of his perfect 
understanding. In this emphasis of 
charity as the eternal and absolute 
law representing the relation between 
mystica) illumination and society, 
Buddhist mysticism is superior to 
Upanishadic contemplation. 

Every human individual is a 
Buddha-to-be. For him there-is no 
private, individual salvation. For 
ever and everywhere the Bodhisattva 
lives and strives for the redemption 
of every creature throughout the 
world. 

In inspired and ardent words 
Santideva thus describes the supreme 
dedication of Bodhisaltva :— 

“By virtue of the merit which I 
have acquired through good deeds, 
may I bring mitigation to the sorrows 
of all creatures, May I be the miedi- 
cine to the sick, May [ he their 
physician and their nurse so long as 
their malady endures. May I be a 
protection unto those that need it, a 
guide to such as have lost their path 
in the desert, and a ship and a ford 
and a bridge to those whe seek the 
farther shore. And may I be a lamp 
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unto those that need light, a of 
repose to those that want rest, a 
servitor to all the creatures requiring 
Service. 

In the whole field of humanity’s 
mystical experience there is no more 
niugnificent, no more burning appeal 
for unbounded charity and goodness, 
Charity here appears as the expression 
of everlasting truth and fitness of all 
things, from the numerous grains of 
sands of the Ganges to the myriad 
Buddhas, self-doomed to ve through 
the acons of time, unthanked and nn- 
perceived by mati, 

In the present world, rent asunder 
by human wickedness and cruelty, 
there is need of a world religion 
which can restore to tan his sanity 
and sense of fellowship. The secret of 
self-knowledge is the secret of lave. 
The secret of self-tranacendence is the 


essence af infinite goodness and 
charity. “This has to be taught to an 


insane, criiel and stlfering world 
with the true fervour of the Bodhi- 
saliva so that the instruction fo a 
a world chant of love as that of the 
Enlightene] One when he spoke 
about twenty five centuries ago :— 

“Like a mother maintaining her 
only son with her own life, keep thy 
immessurable Joving thought for all 
creatures.*’ 

“Above thee, below thee, om all 
sles of thee, keep on all the world 
thy sympathy and 3 
loving thought, which is without 
obstruction, without any wish to in- 
jure, without enmity. 

“Dwell in such contemplation 
while standing, walking, sitting, or 
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lying down, until sleep overcomes 
thee, This is called living in 
Brahma." 

It is when each human individual 


[january 
cultivates this combination of under- 
studing and compassion that the 


world may once more become ot 
dream land of goodness and beauty. 


THE WARKARI SECT OF THE DECCAN—AN OFFSHOOT 
OF THE MAHAYANA BUDDHISM 


k.. A: Papaye, B.A., LU.B. 
(Editor, "Buddha Prabha’) 


The Warkan sect has been in ex- 
istence in the Deccan for centuries 
together, The word ‘Warkari' is an 
abbreviated form of ‘Wari-Kari’, 
which means making frequent visits. 
The term is applied to the follower 
of this sect, who frequents the temple 
of Shri Vithoba of Pandharpur in the 
Sholapur District (Hombay Presi- 
dency) from time to time, or at least 
twice a year, te, on the eleventh day 
of the bright half of Ashadha and 
Rattika, Authentic history is not yet 
available as regards the«date of the 
origin of this sect. Before we give 
detailed account of this sect, it is 
necessary to give a short history of 
the temple of Shri Vithoba and its 
importance to the followers of this 
sect, 

One Pundalika was a great devotee 
of Bhagwan Shri Krishna, He had 
endeared himself to his deity by ‘his 
unalloyed devotion, While he was 
once engage: in serving his parents, 
Shri Krishna appeared all of a sudden 
near him. Pundalika who consi- 
dered the service to his parents of 
greater importance than devotion to 


his deity, requested Shn Krishna 
to wait for a while, and he had to 
stand on two bricks offered to him 
by Pundalika to take his -seat. 
Bhagwan Shri Krishna struck by his 
ardent devotion to his parents stood 
on those bricks. It is said that the 
present posture of Shri Vithoba, 
standing on two bricks, in the temple 
of Pandharpur, dates from that time. 
The story of extreme devotion of 
Pundalika which inspired rinsutra 
Shri Krishna to leave for Pandt | 
from Uwarka spread far ey wide 
like lightning, and raised Pondalika 
in the estimation of the public as a 
great devotee: General belicf is that 
the image of Vithoba in the temple 

lirpur is no other than. that 
of Bhagwan Shri Krishna tumself. 
Lacs of people from all parts of the 
Deccan, Karnatak, Gwujarath ard 
eauthem India flock to this temple 
twice a year, viz: on the eleventh 
day of Ashadha ond Kartika, Shri 
Vithoba ts the favourite deity of all 
saints. These Warkarics invariably 
form themselves into groups. Each 
group is called a Dindi, which has 
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at its head a prominent devotee of 
Shri Vithoba. “The devotional fer- 
vour which is witnessed at Pandhar- 
pur on these two occasions, has pro- 
bably no parallel in thie wort. A 
nuober of Dharmashalas have been 
built at Pandharpur to scconimoxdate 
its large number of visitors. 





THe ANTIQUITY OF THE ‘TEMPLE. 

Historical evidence of the origin of 
this temple is scanty, but there are 
glimpses here and there ubout its 
hoary antiquity. A work entitled 
“'Malu-tirana’’ which describes the 
exploits of Shalivahuna and the cir- 
cumstances which led to the establish- 
ment of the Slialivahana era by super- 
session of the Vikrama Sanvat pre- 
vailme in the Deccan, refers to the 
existence of the temple of Shri 
Vithoba at Pandliarpur and to grants 
given for its mamtenance. This work 
was probably written in A.D, 2'or 3. 
‘The great Shankaracharya who lived 
in the sixth or seventh Century A.D. 
in bis *Pandurangashtaka (hymns m 
praise of Panduratga) refers to Pan- 
dharpur and to the temple of Shri 
Vithoha situated there, It must be 
mentioned in this connection that 
Shri Vithoba is popularly known as 
Pandtiranga. Raghunath Panduranga 
Godbole in his book “Modern History 
of BGharatakhanda’’ quotes some 
verses showing that the idol of Shn 
Vitthal at Pandharpur was originally 
that of Neminath, one of the Tirthan- 
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kars of the Jains. The architecture 
af the temple of Shri Vithoha 
appears to be of the Buddhistie style. 


Tue Spectan FEATURES oF THE 
WARKARI SECT. 

The devotees of Shri Vithoba in 
course of time formed themselves ints 
i sect on account of some traditions 
attached to them. Every member of 
this sect hus to wear a garland of the 
leaves of Tulsi plant and to possess a 
rosary of the beads of the same plant. 
He knows no caste ; he has to be a 
strict vegetarian, and to abstain from 
dirink and intoxicating drugs. Any- 
iexly can be a follower of this sect, 
be he a Brahmin, Untouchable or 
Mohamedan. There is absolute 
brotherhood among the followers of 





this sect, They chant the hymns of 
Namdev, Jnaneshwar, Tukaram, 


Eknath, Chokhamela, Rohidas and 
others the galaxy of saints who were 
born in the Deccan between the 13th 
atid azth Century A.D, In this con- 
nection it has to be mentioned that 
the well-known saints who were the 
devotees of Shri Vithoba were drawn. 
from all classes, Namidey, whose 
fame was spread from Deecan to the 
Punjab, belonged to the tailor’s caste, 
Chokhamela was an untouchable by 
caste, Rohidas was a shoemaker, 
Gora was a potter by caste. Tuka- 
rami was a Maratha. Sena was a 
harber, Jnaueshwar, though he was. 
born of brahmi parents, was nt 
allowed to be initiated because his 
father was a Sanyasi at the time of 
his birth, According to the Vedic 
religion, oo person other than a 
brahmin had the privilege of being a 


preceptor. The Shnudras were for- 
bididen to read the Vedas and were 
denied eéquality and fraternity with 
the three higher classes. In the 
Ramayana we find the Shambuka, a 
Shudra by caste, suffered severe 
penalty at the hands of Shri Rama 
for performing awsterities which was 
the privilege of the brahmins, There 
ig abundant proof in the vedic litera- 
ture that the Shudras were under a 
ban to hear vedic mantras, much less 
to learn them. The performance of 
vedic secrifices involved slaughter of 
dumb animals. Prohibition was tn- 
knewn to the vedic religion, The 
rigour of the caste barriers. negatived 
the idea of universal brotherhood. 
The Warkaris followed a cotrse 
quite contrary to the injunctions of 
the vedic relizon. There must have 
been some mysterious force behind it. 


THe [NFLvaNcK oF MAHAVANA 
Bopnoiso 

Buddhism is divided into Hinayana 
and Mahayana sects. The Hinavana 
represents the original Buddhism. 
Before the ist Century A.D., 
Buddhism became mixed up with 
Incal traditions and some of the relli- 
gious thoughts of other prevailing 
relizions: Lord Buddha came to be 
deified. Images of Lord Buddha 
Were enshrined everywhere in the 
rock-cut caves and temples. The 
Teachings of Lord Buddha which 
were based on Universal Love, 
Brotherhood and Morality, found 
favour with the masses. People were 
already labouring under the rigour of 
caste distinctions, and were suffering 


[January 


of people outside the three higher 
closses had no means to secure emun- 
cipation, except through the priestly 
class. The advent of Muhayana 
millions of people to imbibe these 
broad views of Buddhism. They 
readily accepted them. While re- 
maining under the influence of 
Hindnism, so far as. the object of 
devotion was concerned, they broke 
off all the shackles which tied them 
to bonds of slavery for centuries 
together. The followers of this sect 
were canvinced that they could 
approach God direct through their 
devotion and that Shri Vithoba 
would come to their help in the 
hour of need. The story of Shri 
Vithoba that he went in the disguise 
of an untouchable to release his great 
evotee Damaji, who was imprisoned 
by the Government for distributing 
grains to the poor people during 
draught, supports this view. 

The leading saints of Maharashtra, 
such as Namdev, Tukaram, Eknath, 
Jnaneshwar, etc. throughout their 
Writings, inculcate the importance of 
extreme devotion to God and Wniver- 
sal Love to secure emancipation from 
the cycles of birth. Namdey and 
Tukaram greatly suffered at the 
londs of brahmins for disseminating 
ideas among the people which 
weakened their influence over them 
and made them independent of ther. 
(brahimins)., 

The influence of Mahayanists is 
clearly seen in the Bhagawata-purana 
which preaches the doctrine of devo- 
tion in its highest form. In Chapter 
IT, it ts stated that Buddha would be 
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bern in the country of Magadha. In 
Chapter VI ‘Nurayana-Kavacha’, 
Lord Buddha is praised in the 
highest terms. The very fact that 
Lerd Buddha t included as the oth 
incarnation of Vishnu is a great proo! 
of the inflnence of Mahayane Bud- 
dhism over Hinduism. 

From what has been stated above, 
it would appear that the Warkari sect 


INVOCATION a 


of Pandharpur is greatly intinenced 
by the Mahayana school of thought. 

According to Mahayanists, wun- 
alloyed devotion to Lord Buddha was 
the surest way to attain to Buddha- 
hood, i.e. to be in tune with Him. 
According to the Warkaris, extreme 
devotion to Shri Vithoha was sure to 
lead to salvation, i:e., to be merged 
into Him. 


INVOCATION 


JAVASENA Vijaya RATNA 


The: lamps of the world are 
dimmed and darkness spreads its 
sombre wings over land and sea. 

From every nook and corner of this 
darkened earth is heard the lament- 
able ery of stricken hearts, expectant 
of a dawn that never comes. 

Come, O Lord of Light, come 
with your saffron-robed brethren, set 
up the all-pervading beacon of eternal 
Truth and illume this sick world with 
its healing rays- 


Hatred runs amock over the face 


of the earth and crushed beneath his 


savage feet lie our Hopes and 
Dreams, our Laughter and Joy, our 
Peace and Love, the sweetest Hower 
of our Youth and all the Proud 
accomplishments of ‘Time. 

Come, © Lord of Love, come with 
your -saffron-robed brethren, humble 


this savage monster with your divine. 


Love and soothe man’s dire agomies 
in these piteows haunts of Death. 
ait = * 

Greed doth bestriide the human 
heart and drives it on in a mad 
fury to loot the hoards of wealth, 
the world has accumulated through- 
out the surging centuries. 

In his blind lust for gold he pillages 
both humble bower and holy fane. 
with merciless determination. 

Come, © Great Giver, come with 
your saffron-robed brethren and teach 
the greedy world the joy of giving 
and the utter tisclessmess of hase gold. 

* * * 

Jealousy sits by, gloating over the 
carmage, Envy and Lust have 
wrought wanton glee ond add new 
fuel to the flame of Hatred, increas- 


ing the turmoil of conflicting 
F 


_y _O Lon of Universal Com- 
passion, come with your saffron-robed 
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tirethren, teach this etivy-stricken 
world to exult in the joys of both 
friend andl foe and save humanity 
from the headlong march into the 
yawning abyss of damnation. 


a - * 


Falsehoml, os the helpmate of 
Lust, implicates man more and more 
in the meshes of Delusion, seditecs 
his mini! and leads him astray on the 
path of: sin. 

Come, O Lord of Truth, come with 
your saffron-robed brethren and teach 
the truthiess world the marvellous 
secret of Troth. Teach him that 
Truth will endure beyond the decay 
of this mortal clay; that Truth is 


eternal and will remain, though 
heaven and earth shall pass away. 
. * * 


Man, to-day, broken down wnder 
the burden of Life, has lost his 
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He has no light within himeelf to 
lead him through these perilous tracts: 
and vallevs dark with death, 

His future is al] unknown: he 
eatght within a net of Fears, Despon- 
dencies and Doubts. 

He is one bundle of selfishness and 


Hypocrisy, 
Come, O Great Teacher of the 
Three Worlds, come with your 


anffron-robed brethren, remould man 
nearer to vour heart's desire and teach 
him to buffet the imperious surgé of 
Hate and Strife. 

Restore Peace to those wha are 
broken down under the burden of 
Life, give Hope to the despairing 
and Light to those who ore m thie 
darkness, Gather them at your 
hallowed feet and teach them the 
Noble Eight Fold Way, that sm may 
not corrupt them nor suffering 
blight, and lead them on to the 
Peace that knows no end. 





THE PATHS 
By A Ciregistrmva Alpers 


Stillness lingered on the garden. 
The retreat of magic silence, 
Where the swaying branches: 
mititimired 
Of a peace beyond all thinking, 
Waveless lay the brookiet, 
slumberinuer. 
Hess, gold-winged am! loney-laden 
Humned a tune of spirit-cadence. 
Silent hung the belis hibiscus. 
By the hedge, where roses blossomed, 
Purple-headed violets nodded 
Shedding mingled waves of fragrance 
On the wafting summer breezes, 
Here, metged deep in meditation 
Sat the glorious Lord of Being. 
Into this o stranger entered, 
One of the old school, a Brahmin, 
Mind all restless, thought-cntangled, 
Spike he boasting, “Much one 
heareth 
Of Sidartha, the Ascetic, 
Who is preaching, ever preaching. 
Vet eer on the same string harpeth, 
‘There'd a path that leads to glory.” 
Well them, and Where is that elury? 
Never yet have T beheld it, 
Will He give us eagle pinions 
To soar up to golden hilltops? 
Many are the trodilen pathways. 
Why should ene tnt lead to glory? 
Empty words are proof of wealmess. 
Naucht is gained by mere sky-gazing.- 
Youth is gay. I dare the issue, 
Wise men, who know of life's science 
Tremble not ; they face the quagmire. 
be 


Be thou fearless and look downward." 
Then a smile of heaven glory 

Lit the Master’s face and spake He 

Words of love and spirit beauty. 

Many are the words men. ulter, 

Which are oft but sounding metal, 

Bint when speaks a Saint, a Buddha 

Every word is wisdom-laden, 

Where it falls, truth’s Sowers 

blossom. 

They touch the cold heart and waken 

All the forces hat lie slumbering 

Deep within mati's inner being. 
“Oh, my friend, I see thy error, 

See the road of thoughtless revel 

See the erring masses ramble 

O'er the quagmire, thinly plastered. 

It does lead to a dark gateway, 

Mack and griesome, horror striking, 

Blacker still the fields beyond it,— 

Hunger, thirst and restless roaming, 

Wretched beings, sighing, sobbing 

Fver searching ever wandering 

In Fate’s unrelenting cirle. 

T Kave seen and know,—my brother, 

Therefore T the rood have chosen 

That leads on to fairer vistas 

To the realm of syivan silence, 

Where the ervstal raya-of morning 

ermine fields of virgin whiteness, 

Where all fife is peace and beauty 

Tn the firliness of all Being, 

In one pristine day eternal, 

Past all time and space exalted, 

Merged in a great Life Unending, 
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Speak, friend, which of these two 
pathways’ 
Would a wise man choose to 
wander?’ 
Stow abashed the forward stranger, 
Spake he humbly, Oh great Master, 
I both hear and feel Thy message. 


[JANUARY 
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Feel the truth that it conveyeth, 
Take me, guide me by ‘Thy wisdon.” 
Smiled the Lord in love and ‘pity, 
Taught him the good Law, the ~ 
Doctrine, 
Showed him the still road that leadeth 
To Nirvana, the Eternal. 


BUDDHIST WOMEN OF FAME 


MAHAPAJAPATI GOTAMI ; BHADDA KACCANA ; AND 
SANGHAMITTA THERI. — 


By Sister VAJTRA. 


Two thousand five hundred years 
ago must be the background for this 
subject, The three women selected 
as a muclens in connection with the 
meaning of ‘Fame’ will radiate the 
necessary interest. 

Buddhist readers are, of course, 
aware that maty more selections 
could be made, but this group will 
serve our purpose ; two, who were 
so closely connected with the Buddha 
himself ; and one closely connected 

Not only was Mahapajipati 
Gotami, the aunt and foster-mother 
of Gotania Buddha, but this great 
Sakyan lady was the founder of the 
Bhikkhuni-Sangha, or to use a 
motlern term, the Buddhist Order of 
Nuns, Bhadda Kaccina (or Yoso- 
dhara) besides being the wife of 
Gotama before he renounced the 
household-life, was on the same level 
of development as Sariputta and 
Moggaliana (two chief disciples) ; 


snd Sanghamitta, the daughter of 
the Buddhist. Emperor Asoka, came 
to Cevlon where she founded the 
Order of Nuns. 

Tn the first instance, Mahaipajipati, 
only succeeded in her quest after she 
had been refused by Gotama three 
times ; her request being that women 
should. be allowed to renottice their 
homes and enter the homeless state 
under the doctrine and discipline of 
the Tathigatha.” 

Now, Buddha's refusal is untler- 
atandahle. Such a reqnest opened up 
paths of many difficulties, besides in- 
yolying the whole domestic edifice 
of family life ; the position of the 
Mother, the Daughter, the Wife, the 
Widow, and the Woman-Worker; and 
for a woman to leave the security of 
the home in exchange for the home- 
less life, would involve all sorts of, 
possible and obvious dangers. It 
was not a matter of leaving a home 
for the four walls of a Convent, as: 
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understood by Christians, bit to live 
the life af a waitchicer under the open 
sky, fo he housed in temporary dwel- 
lings, afd ‘to beg for food. 





Muhapajipati's request came alxnut 
five years after Gotama had started 
his ministry. At the time of this 
event the Buddha was staying amidst 
his own people, the Sakyans, in order 
to settle the dispute between the 
Sakyvans and the Koliyans as to the 
right to take water from the river 
Rohini (identified with a small stream 
which joins the Rapti at Gorakkpur ; 
see “Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names”), Afterwards Buddha set 
out on a journey for Vesali, Thuis 
city has been iwentified with the 
village of Gosrah near Muzaffarpur 
(North Bihar}, The distance from 
the Sakyan capital to Vesali is about 
two hundred miles or less, but. this 
distance Mahipajipati and other 
devoted women walked ; so it ts not 
surprising that they arrived “with 
swollen feet and covered with dust,’ 
at the eritrance porch of the Buddha's 
residence in a near-by wood. They 
had also cut off their hair, and the 
robes they were wearing, were of the 
coarsest material, 

Through the helpful uttitude of the 
bhikhhu, Ananda, the Buddha had 
to admit to his personal disciple, that 
women were capable of realising the 
fruit of conversion, and of the Second 
Path, the Third Path and of Arahant- 
ship. 

So the BhikkhuniSangha was 
started there and then, subject to cer- 
tiin conditions which Mahipajapati 
agreed faithfully to observe. 
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The Buddha himself taught Maha- 
pajapati the Norm. The majority of 
the Bhikkhunis were personally 
known to fim. Indeed, if we take 
the trouble to study the life im the 
Order, in regard to the Aimswo 
(or Bhikkhunis) and to the tag 
women, we have to motice the 
courtesy which Gotama extended to 
women and his unfailing willingness 
to help them snd: to listen to them. 

In the Dhammapada Commentaty 
we have an Uluminatmg illustration 
where it is related how Gotenuw 
walked «a long distance in order to 
allow a weaver’s daughter to hear 
the preaching, and becatse she was 
late in arriving at the assembly, 
owing to necessary duties to be dis 
charged at home, he waited for her 

There ate ttumerous recorded im- 
stances of how the Master extended 
his foving kindness towards the 
women of his day, ineluding the 
event on record) where we find 
Gotaina listening to an appeal for 
help of a rather bad case of a natural 
event. He is said to have replied, 
“Pret it be well with Suppavasa, the 
daughter of Koliya, let her bring 
forth in health a healthy son,’’*—and 
at that very moment she brought 
forth in health a -healthy son. In 
this particular instance this woman 
had sent a message through her hus- 
hand to: announce her faith in the 
Master and to his disciples; and to 
tell him of her difficulty. 

Whether we classify this event 
under the old-fashioned term 
‘miracle’ or explain it through the 
little-known powers of the mind act- 
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ing on mind, the desire for the 
woman's Welfare and for that of her 
child are expressed by the Budilha 
in words of sympathetic under- 
standing. 

The conection between the laity 
and the Almspeople (bhikkhus and 
bhikkhnunis) was of the noblest kind, 
One woman, one of the greatest lay- 
benefactresses of the Order, was in 
constant personal communication witli 
Gotama ; as one author has pointed 
out im connection with this lay- 
henefactress (Visakha, by name) ‘She 
evidently ‘acquired a certain amount 
of authority in matters concerning 
the Order, and her criticism ‘at hmes 
determined a change in, or at least 
a defining of the ruiles.'"* 

TE we have apparently diverged a 
little from the main subject af our 
article, it ts in order to bring the 
reader's attention to a very human 
state of affairs which existed in the 
Order when the Buddha was the 
Leader; and also to indicate some- 
thing of the loving kindness of the 
Buddha which he exteniled to all 
human beings no matter who they 
were. 

After Mahapajapati had reecived 
personal instruction from Gotama 
himself, she attained to a state of 
freedom and emancipation which is 
known as Arahantslijp. Many 
women who subsequently entered 
the Order received the necessary in- 
struction from Mahapajapati. I was 





"Women Under Prinitive Ralitism"' 
by LB, Horner (Research Fellow anil 
Tftearion of Newuham College, Carn- 


not possible for Gotama to give all 
lis followers in the Order, men and 
women, his personal attention. ‘Their 
number mounted to hundreds; so the 
Elders, Thera and Theri, had to be 
appointed to give instruction to the 
novices : besides the Master himself 
did not always dwell in the sume 
place. 

Later at an assembiy of Bhikkhus. 
and Bhikkhunis (récoried in the 
section of the Buddhist Canon, 
known as the Anputtara-Nikayal 
Buddha declared Mahapajapatt chief 
of those Bhikkhunis- who had ex- 
perience (ratlafifiu). 

In the Majjhima-Nikaya there is 
an exhortation given by Gotama on 
the Analysis of Almsgiving (CXL. 
Dakkhina-Vibhanga-Sutta), It. was 
spoken after Pajapati, or Maliipaja- 
pati, had made an elaborate robe 
for the Buddha, ‘This personal gift 
was refused, to the Bhikkuni's great 
disappointment,—"“‘Give it to the 
Confraternity, Gotan, and thereby 
show honour beth to me and also 
to the Confraternity...."" by this 
advice Gotama, thereby, prevented 
similar gifts being mde to him, in 
the future. 

Indeed, from the variots accounts, 
the Buddha had a great affection: for 
Mahapajapati.. When she lay ill, as 
there were no Thikkhns to visit ler 
and to preach to her (that being 
against the rule) the Buddha himself 
amended the rule and went to exhort 
ond advise her. 

[t was at Vesali that Mahapajapali 
reahsed that her life was soon to 
end. Sho was one linmdred gyiel 
twenty-five years old. So she tovk 
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leave. of: the Buddha’, performed 
various miracles” and so died ; and 
the marvels which attended her cre- 
mation wete second only to those of 

The mext Bhikkhuni to be con- 
sidered, Bhadda igs Kaccami. This 
Sakyan lady is, of course, better 
known a5 Vasodhara when she was 
the wife of Gotama, before he re- 
nounced the household life. She is 
also referred to under another name, 
Rahulamata, the mother of the little 
prince Rahuls, who was born on the 
day of his father’s Kenutciation, 

Bhadda Kaccini joined the Hhik- 
khunt Order under the leadership of 
Mahapajipati. In the Theti-Gatha, 
or. the Psalms of the Sisters, no verse 
is to be found ascribed to her. 

However, in the assembly pre- 
viously mentioned, Buddha assigned 
to her the chief place among the 
Bhikkhimi ; since she possessed great 
supernatural power (mahabhififina- 
patia), 

Tt ts interesting to fread the 
account in the Commentary regard- 
ing this Bhikkhuni ;— 

“Of one Buddha four disciples 
only bave great abnormal 
powers: The remainder can fe- 
call 109,000 kalpas, but mot be- 
youd that: but those who 
attained great abnormal powers 
ean recall incalculable eras. 
Under our Teacher's rule the 
two Great Disciples (Sariputta 
just these four, had this power,” 

She also, just before her death at 
the age of seventy-eight, took leave 
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of the Buddha and 

Ihave not been able to find out 
the exact meaning of this. perform- 
ance of miracles, as applied in con- 
nection with these two Bhikkhunis 
just before. their deaths, for the 
“Dictionary of Pali Proper Names” 
doce not give further explanation os 
to this: phrasing ; but it is 4 well 
known custom in India that those 
who have renounced the World, 
when they feel the span of their pre- 
setit life drawing to a close perfonn 
Tapas, or religious austerities;—but 
with the followers of Buddha, this 
would mean the practising of certain 
states of consciousness, kuown 45 
Jhana. 

Turning to the third Ther, we 
find a Bhikkbuni closely associated 
with Ceylon. Sanghamitta was the 
daughter of the great Buddlust 
Emperor, Asoka, and the sister of 

Sanghamitti aud Mahinda were 
born in Ujjeni, the capital of Avanti 
which is now identified with the 
cer north of the Vindhysa 
north-west af 
Bombay. At the time when the bro- 
ther and sister were born, ther 
father was acting in the capacity of 
Viceroy at Ujjeni before succeeding 
to his father’s throne at Pataliputta 
(modern Patna). 

Sanghamitia in due time married 
and had one som. Then in. her 
cighteenth year together with 
Mahinds she was Ordained a Bink- 
khnuni, After she attained Analiant- 
ship she lived in Pataliputta. 


“performed 
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Mahinda, the missionary, reached 
Ceylon in dune course, and there 
Anula the daughter of the King of 
Ceylon heard him preach. Later 
Anula became a Sakadagami, and she 
expressed the wish that Ordination 
should be given to her, and ler cori- 
panions. Tt-was for this reason thut 
Sanghamitta was sent for, Asoka 
gave his consent to the «mbassy 
from Ceylon, and sent Sanghamitta 
by sea with cleven other Bhikkhunis 
and also sent a bratich of the Hodhi- 
tree. 

In dive time she arrived at Anura- 
dhapura, where she orduinel Auula 
and her companions: Anula attained 
Arrahantship, and was the first 
woman Arahant in Ceylon, The 
King of Ceylon, Devinainpiyatissa, 
reigned from 247-207 B.C. The chiet 
events of his reign were the arrival 
of Mahinda and then the arrival of 
Sanglamitta and the Bhikkhunis. 


According to all accounts, “San- 
ghamitta. posessed the three-fold 


ecience. She knew well the magical 
powers. So completely did she 
master the Vinaya Pitaka that she 
was capable of teaching it to others. 
She taught Vinaya Pitaka in Anu- 
radhapura and the five collections 
(of the Sutta Pitaka) und the seven 
Treatises (of the Abhidlammia)." 

She died at the age of fifty-nine, 
and celebrations, lasting seven days 
were held in her honowr throughout 
Ceylon: Her bady was cremated in 
sight of the Bodlii-tree, on a spot 
indicated by the Theri berself be- 
fore her death. 

As it is well known, the history 
of Ceylon is proininent with landd- 
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inatks of invasion, wars, and reli- 
gigs peTsecution. 

The Buddhist Order of Monks, or 
Sangha suffered all the horrors of 
persecution till there was hardly any 
Order left = and it is only within the 
last two hundred years that the 
Sangha had the opportumty of re- 
viving itself. 


In the revival and te-cstablish- 


ment of the Sangha the Bhikkhuni- 


Sangha was not included. To-lay in 
Ceylon, the BhikkHuni, as a member 
of the Sangha, dots not exist. 

lf a Buddhist woman wishes tu 


‘associate herself with a life of re- 


iiuticiation, she can recite the neces- 
sary precepts with a monk, wear & 
yellow robe (provided it 6 not sewn 
ip in patches) ; but she is termed an 
Upasika, a lay-levotee. Such a term 
as Buddhist ‘‘Nun’’, borrowed from 
the Christian religion, gives a Mmits- 
leading idea. 

Western culture, education, subtle 
influences of the European-Church- 
religion, European merchants bring- 





ing new branches of trade, have all, 
: contributed to the altering of the 


ackeround of Sinhalese hfe. 

Looking at this picture as a whole, 
the social position of a yellow-robed 
Upasika is of little importance. The 
standard of edtication and social posi- 
tion of Consequence are now in the 
hands of her white-robed Sister—® 
reverse of the position when those 
Bhikkhunis of ald were on earth. 
Mahapajapati, Bhaddy  Kaccina, 
Sanzhamitté, were worten of culture 
ond edncation,—that is, they were 
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terms according to the requirements 
of the time, 

Within the last few vears, two or 
three useful institutions on behalf of 
the patton apa Upasikas, have been 

, ol in’ Cevlon ; but Mala- 

paiipati, Hhadda Kaccana, Sangha- 

sessed qualities besides their 
Saillathn and culture. 

By their own courage, initiative, 
and singleness of purpose, they deve- 
loped certain states of conscious- 
ness, known as Jhina. The greatest 
of the jhayins, of course was Gotamu. 
The devas are always ready to hold 
conmuunication with us, provided we 
develop the Way, or Method, of 
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access to them, a Method which is 
regrettably meglected in the Sangha 
to-day). 

But as mentioned previously, these 
three «eminent Theris, arc not the 
only ones for consideration. 

In the Theri-Oitha, or Pralmr of 
the Sisters, we can spend matty 
delightful moments reading the tis- 
tory of these noble women of cen- 
turies ago; and in perusing their 
eons of joy, which haye heen 
handed down so faithfully to us, the 
yellow robed Upasika today, can 
surely find an echo in her heart of 
that same joy which wes expressed 
so long ago. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Ourselves. 


With the issie of the present 
Ninnber the Maha Bodhi steps inte 
the: fiftieth year of its existence. 
While we extend the New year's 
gtectings to all our frietifs and well- 
Wishers, we convey at the same time 
our thanks to the contributors and 


subscribers of the Maha Hodhi and 


hone we shall continue to rective 
their patronage in future. 

The promised isste of the Golden 
Jubilee Number of the Maha Bodhi, 
we greatly repret to announce, has 
liad to be postponed owing to the 
present world situation, which wakes 
it impossible for contributions to 
reach us not only from Europe and 
America but from the various 
centres of culture in India as well. 


We hope better times will prevail: 
hefore long, when the jubilee. 


Number will he before the public. 

Mr. Devapriva Vallsinha, General 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, and. 
Editor, of the Maha Bodhi Journal 
was arrested by the Police and taken 
into custody on the 8th day of 
December last, for reasetis unknown 
tons and undisclosed by the authori- 
ties. He was released on the 20th 
day of the same Month. , 

Mr. Valisinha, who since his re 
lege from Police Custedy, has been in 
failing health, has taken: six months’ 
leave and. proceeded to Ceylon for a 
change accompanied by Mr. Raja 
Hewavitarane, and Mr. H, FP. 
en hearing the news of Mr. Vali- 
sinha’s illness, 
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Rev. Silabhadra has been- appoint- 
ed to be the Editor of the Maha Bodhi 
in the absence of Mr. D, Valisinha. 


= * * a 


Dr. Kalidas Nag. 

Dr, Nag, the Secretary of the 
Golden Jubilee Celebration Conm- 
mittee of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
who was taken into police custody on 
the same dav as Mr. TD. Valisinha, 
Was released at the sume time with 
the intter. In his case also the 
reason for the action taken by the 
cuthoritie is unknown. 

* # “ = 


Pandit W. Sorata Thera. 

The Ven'ble Pandit W. Sorata 
Thera, a State Scholar fom Ceylon 
and Vice-President of the Moha Bodhi 
Society, who was carrying on research 
work in the Calcutta University, has 
Jeft for Ceylon im. the midst of his 
study, owing to the present time be- 
ing uofavourable to the work he had 
undertaken. He accompanied Mr. 
Devapriyva Valisinha on the lotter’s 
way to Ceylon with Mr, Raja Hewa- 
vitarne. 
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New Acting General Secretary. 

Or, Arabinda Baron, M.A., Ph.D., 
Bar-at-Luw, and Education Officer of 
the Calcutta Corporation, has been 
appointed to act as General Secretary 
to the Maha Bodhi Society in India, 
during the absence of Mr. Valisinhz. 


Mr. Rajah Hewavitarne, M.S.C. 


Mr. Rajah Hewavitarne, a member 
of the State Council of Ceylon and 
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Trustee of Ceylon and India Maha 
Hodh} Society, paid o second visit to 
Calcutta immediately after his return 
to Ceylon with -the Pilgrim Party 
om receipt of a telegram informing 
itim of the illness of Mr, Devapriya. 
We ure very grateful to Mr. Hewa- 
vitarne, particularly since this visit 
involved a sacrifice on his part. The 
leading member of a large business. 
house in Colombo and engaged in 
public activities, his presence there 
was midispensable, 
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Calcutta Centre. 

The Ven’ble K. Siriniwasa Thera, . 
Trustee of the: Maha Bodhi Society, 
las been appointed High Priest In- 
charge of Sri Dharmarajika Vihara, 
Maha Hodhi Society, Calcutta. 
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Sarnath Centre. 

Rev. M. Sangharatan, les been 
appointed Bhikkhn in-charge of 
Mulagandhakut: Vihara, of Maha- 
Rodhi Society, Sarnath and the Rev- 
1’, Dhanimajoti appointed ws acting 
Manager of Maha Bodhi Vidvalaya 
at Sarnath. 


Seth Jugal Kishor Birlaji, Patron 
of the Maha Bodhi Society. 
The affection which Mr. Birla 
entertains for our Secretary was ex- 
pressed by his solicitous maquiry and 
personal visit immediately upon hear 
ing of the illness of Mr, Valisinha. 
He also visited the shrineroom, while 
the Bhikkhus chanted the Paritta. 
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Sir M..N. Mukerji, Kt. 
Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji, -Pre- 
aod Maha Bodhi Society, who came 
‘Patna to Calcutta, paid a 
Selys visit to Mr. Devapriva, and 
was very concenied about his illness. 
a . « tJ 


Maha Bodhi Pilgrim Party. 

A large party of Pilgrims from 
Ceylon, numbering about 209, arrived 
in Colentta on the 15th December, 
iggt. Thy were on their way to the 
Puddhist sacred places and on their 
return intended to take part in the 
Golde Jubilee Celebration of the 
‘Maha Bodhi Society. Which fatter 
unfortunately was. not possible, 
owing to the postponement of the 
Célebration, due to the absence of 
Mr. BD. Valisinha and Dr. Nag. 

The Party was led by Mr. Raja 
Hewavitarne member of the State 
Council of Ceylon, anid Mr. H. P. 
Karunaratna, 


* . i. * 
Gandhiji's visit to Holy Isipatana. 
The 2and of January was a pleasant 
day at Sarnath Maha Boithi Society 
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when Mahatma Gandhi paid a visit to 
that piace. He was accompanied by 
the Rey. Ananda Kausalayana, and 
iy other noted gentlemen. 5j. Seth 
Jugal Kishor Birlaji, patron Maha 
Bodhi Society, anil the Resident 
Bhikkhws and other members of the 
Society at Sarnath, received the dis- 
tinguished visitors and showed them 
romd the place. Gandhiji offered 
flowers to Buddha, and the-event was 
an exceedingly happy one. 
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The Benares Hindu University. 


This noble and world famous inst- 
tution celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
this month, January, The progress 
of the University, under the wise 
guidance of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Maiaviva, has been almost pheno- 
menal, He i& very interested in 
Buddhism and has opened a chair for 
Pali with the help of Sj. Seth Jngal 
Kishor SBirlaji. Rev. Jagadish 
Kasvapa, M.A,, has been appointed 
the Pah Professor. 
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“Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
fhe welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, far the good, for 
the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 

Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.’ 


—MAHAVAGGA, ViINAYA PITAKA. 
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ART—FOR VICTORY! 


(Diary Tveaves) 


By Nrwo.as Rorricn 


At the end of last century we 
arraiged travelling exhibitions of 
French and American art, which be 
sides previous International Exhibi- 
tions, were some of the pioncers of 
the modern migration of art. Great 
migrations of tations, #6 in the past, 
eo also in the present, have many 
anulogics. At present, of course, 
one of the first messengers of such 
movements is, as was to be expected 
—Art. When we wrole on the coat 
of arms of our Institutions about the 
universal significance of art, we like 
wise had in view the mutual uniler- 
staniling of nations by means of the 


language of Art, 


During the last years-a great deal 
hee been done in this direction, 
Various institutes of art, societies 
and leagues, everyone in his own 
sphere, tricd to sponsor the exchative 
of art, as well-as mutual onderstand- 
ing throveh the best woiversal bim- 
rinve—creativeness. 

Even inte the tiost remote corrn- 
trices penctmite the travelling: exhibi- 
tions, lectures and concerts. During 
the peril following the Great War, 
ott cum observe remarkable peaceful 
canquests' through art. The names 
of writers, painters, artists and musi- 
cians, both compsers and players, as 
well as the news concerning the deve- 
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lopment of science, travelled colossal 
distances. During journeys one may 
with joy realize to what an extent 
surprisingly widely were spread these 
peaceful inspiring news even in the 
niest unexpected cormers of the 
world, 

Some time ago haughty politicians 
and leaders of governments probably 
did net even admit the thought how 
potent may be such untiring messen- 
gers of Culture. Undoubtedly many 
such political leaders woulkl be sim- 
corely surprived would they have 
heard) what helpful powerful factors 
Iesistibly grow up in the world, 
Truly, no matter how hard certam 
baweds would try to darken the signi- 
ficance of creativeness as a universal 
thoving power—vyet no mechanical 
intellectual calculations can over- 
throw the authoritative facts. about 
the growth of cultural relations. And 
let us also not forget, that these rela- 
tions im the majority of cases origi- 
nate not from governments, but from 
private social initiative: Thus the 
peoplo themselves take part in the 


witlest world constnictiveness, 
strengthening the foundations of 
Culture. This private social initia- 


tive must be greatly emphasized, It 
is-a radiant sign that above all con- 
fusions and misunderstandings, the 
tiversal wisdom builds its. paths of 
achievement by means ineffable. 

In many departments of creative- 
ness: in literature, in the pictorial 
arts, in the theatre and in the newes! 
forms—everywhere at present may 
be noticed the most ctirious ciremm- 


stance. The migration of art takes 
place mot only by spreading or 
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atquainting with its art, but also in 
the desire to work within the forms 
of the neighbours’ art. One may 
observe, how for instance in the 
theatre the East dreams of Western 
forms, and the West is often aie 
precisely by Eastern originality,, Tn 

the theatres of China and Japan one 
ean at times notice various imitations 
of Hollywood. Besides, how many 
attempts in the Eastern style take 
place amongst the exhibitions of 
Paris and America: As if narrow 
nationalism is mutually condemned, 
And it is rather questionable whether 
anyone has seen a successful Chinese 
ot Japanese Hollywood and whether 
the excursions into the East as mani- 
fested by Western hands continue to 
be convincing. Amongst the mullti- 
tude of such attempts, comparatively 
few are really persuasive: 





Of course let us not consider those 
chéap superficial stagings, which are 
not even concerned with the ques 
tions of immer convincingness and 
character, Even in many better cases, 
where a very respectable striving is 
evident, there is often a lack of inner 
persunsiventss. And vet this is a 
fundamental condition of all arts, No 
emphasized imitation will lead to de- 
sirable results. And tm this sense 
only a kind of mechanization or 
technocracy of purely external 
methods is attained, It is true that 
one often notices an author trying to 
acyunint himself with ‘the museo- 
archival side. No donbt he consulted 
some specialist but one can ensily see 
whether the author came to like the 
essence of his own crentions of 


whether ‘some other objects and 
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ficial intellection does not carry con- 
vincingness, which comes ftom the 
knowledge out of love. 

The. authors will probably not 
ulwayvs give themselves an aeconunt 
when Uiey were directed by a special 
problem ordered by extraordinary 
conteniporary conditions or when 
their crestiveness-arose from the un- 
restrainable song of the heart. In 
this respect also some peculiar divi- 
sions into civilization and culture 
will take place. In other words, the 
conventional contemporary problems 
will appear to be as if bound by civi- 
lization, but the convincing song of 
the heart, all-conquering and unfor- 
gettable, will already be in the realm 
af Culture. 

When in various countries one 
meets such conventionally borrowed 
forms of créativeness, ane has mainly 
to doubt the correctness of the so 
much desired paths of the migration 
of irt. 

Especially now, when ‘many 
nations consciottsly have openod tlcir 
eyes pon their past and at the same 
time have mastered the latest achicve- 
ments, one can expect that the migra- 
tien Of art will again find a correct 
course between the shores of the true 

The charm of these truly national 
resoundings is understood with diffi- 
culty in distant countries, which are 
40 different psychologically as well as 
climatically. Why should we admit 
anv imitations, when the discovery 
of the true sources of people is 
possible? We see that in India, 
Chins, Japan there lives its own re- 


fined theatrical art. Why then docs 
it need Hollywood, which in its own 
way will say those words of creative- 
ness, typical for it? 

Lately everywhere a most remark- 
able phenomenon can be noticed, 
The most unsuspected countries have 
manifested their own artists, creators 
and executors; We are not surprized 
at this in any way, for we olways 
knew that this ts se and must beso! 
But for many this simple circim- 
stance was a revelation in itself, 
Sich revelations only show the igmor- 
unce of many and the unjustified 
hanghtiness, as 1f much is above the 
understanding of some-one. Such 
limitation of thinking is mere ignor- 
ance. There ore many ~ beautiful 
circumstances which people do not 
wish to admit. And in the matter 
of exchange of art, must be applied 
a special care and tefinement, -all 
true love, which will kindle and give 
convilicingness to creation. 

The great pilgrims of antiquity 
believed in their migrations. They 
were not only driven by trying cir- 
cumstances ; they moved according ta 
sottie great creative decisions. OF 
course they loved these migrations: 
and the best of these travellers 
accepled with the greatest attention 
the peculiarities and beauty, which 
they met on their way. We see it 
from the heritage which they left ws. 
The migration of art will also widely 
fulfil its world-unifying mission. Ot 
these glorious paths Creation will 
always remain the true resounding of 
nations, with all their inexhaustible 
trenstires. In the wake of the great 
travellers remained intact the pric- 
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‘tiresqne mountain ranges: and limit 
less seas and rivers Crossed by then. 
Likewise will remain intact the con- 
vincing sources of national beauty, 
transmitted through crealrvencss in 
eare and deep love. 

The paths of exchange of Art and 
Sciegee will of course become longer 
- fml broader. [pn the history of our 
line this peaceful cultural achieve 
ment will not only be recorded, but 
it will be appreciated in full utten- 
tint. 

It is the time of great migrations 
and profound mutual wnderstand- 
ings! Let it he so! 

“Unity is the light-winged dream 
of humanity. But when this dream 
is to be turned into mtention, few 
followers remain. The transmuta- 
tion of the intention into action dis- 
perses the majority. Thus the 
affirmation of Unity is the aspiration 
to the Higher Law, which humanity 
in its present state cognizes with 
difficulty. Whoseever wishes to 
serve the Brotherhood does not fear 
conceptions which are mot accepted 
hy the multitides, May the striving 
towards unity be found only im ex- 
coptiondl consciousnesses. Every 
healthy place should be protected". 


“Oh, bipeds, why do you so eisily 
fall inte a beastly state?!" 

Thus wisdom ordains. And are 
these. commandments obstract and 


inapphcabde? If Trith is one anid. 


Culture is one, the concept of Unity 
reveals itself in fol] understanding: 
Verily it is a blessite when people 
call for understanding, 
concept will be a reality. but for those 
whose hearts:.are a Home. The sume 
applies both te individtals and to 
small and large units. ‘The call for 


understanding and co-operation is 


indeed a call for creative labour, for 
(ro) and) Bliss. 

(Verily, verily, Beauty i 
Brahman, Art is Brahman. Scictice 
is Brahman: Every Glory, every 
Magnificence, every Greatness is 
Brahimanm)'*, 

Thus exciained the Hindu -saint 
coming back from the ureatest 
semidhi, A new path of beauty and 
wisdom shall come; 

And we are not alone in our 
struggle. Great Swatni Vivecanands 
tells us: “Do'nt you see [am above 
all « poct.” “That man cannot be 
truly religious, who has not the 
faculty. of feeling the beauty and 
grandeir of urt." 'Non-appreciation 
of art is crass inorance,"’ 


(inaeeraney | 
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THE BUDDHA ON THE SO-CALLED GOD-CREATOR 


By Nagar THers. 


The Fali equivalent for oa Gad- 
Creator in other religions is ¢ither 
Issara = (Samskrit-Isyara-Lonl) of 
Brahwd. 

However much one may plumb the 
depths of Buddhist literature one will 
not find even a faint trice of any re- 
ference by the Buddha or His dis- 
ciples to the existence of a Gadl- 
Creator. Nowhere has the Buddlia 
faced a supernatural God over man, 

Evidently the question of a God- 
Creator was vot so seriously discussed 
as the more intricate problem of soul. 
On. several has the Buildha 
denied the existence of ow permanent 
snil,—ile. As to the denial of a 
God-Creator there are only a few 
references. In no place, however, 
has the Buddha admitted the exist- 
ence of a God-Creator—whether in 
ihe form of a force or being. 

Tn the Anguttara Nikiya the 
Biuddlia speaks of three views pre- 
valent im His time. One of which 
is: "Whatseever happiness or yiait 
or tmeutral feeling this person ¢x- 
petiences, all that is due to the crea- 
tion of an Issara, (Supreme Deity).” 

To those who hold this view the 
Buddha says:—"So, then, 
to the creation of an Issara, men wiil 
hecome Betnderes, thieves, uncliaste, 
liars, slanderefs, abusive, babllers, 
povetotts: maliciows; amd perverse 10 
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view. ‘Thus for those who fall back 
on the creation of an Tssara as the 
essential reasom there is neither desire 
to do, nor effort to do, nor necessity 
to do this-deed or abstain from that 
deed. So, then, the necessity for ac- 
tion or Inaction not’ being foutd to 
exist in truth and verity, the term 
recluse cannot resonably be applied 
in vourselves, since vou live im astate 
of bewilderment with faculties un- 
warded, Such 14 my rebuke to those 
recluses andl brahmins who this 
teach, who hold such views."* 

According to this argument we are 
what we were willed to be by a 
Creator, Our destwies are: in his 
hands.. Our fate is determined by 
him. The supposed free-will granted 
to his creation 1s-a farce. 

Again in the Devadaha Sutta 
(Majjhima Nikiya No, tor) the 
Buddha criticises the view of w God- 
Creator in the sam strai. 

Referring to the self-mortification 
of naked ascetics, the Dinkdha says; 
—"Tf, © Bhikkhus, Iwings expe- 
rience pain and happiness as the re- 
sult of Goal's ([ssarn's) creation, then 
cettamly these naked wscetics mist 
lmve been created by a wicked God, 
since they areal present experiencing 
soch severe and terrible pain." 


*Gridual Sayings—Vol, 7, p, 15%. 
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Further in the Kevaddha Sutta 
(Digha Nikaya—No. ID) the Buddha 
makes a humorotts reference- to a 
God-Creator. 

An inguisitive Bhikkhu, desiring to 
know the end of elements, approach- 
ed Maha Erahma and questioned 
him :—Where, my friend, do the 
four great clements—earth, water, 
fire, atkl air—cease, leaving no trace 
behind ?"" To this the Great Brahma 
refilied :—"‘I, brother, am Brahma, 
Great Briiima, the Supreme being, 
the: Unsurpassed, the Percetver of all 
things, the Controller, the Lord of 
all, the Maker, the Fushioner, the 
Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the 
Fathor of all beings who have been 
and are to be," 


For the second time the Bhikkhu 
asked the same question. And for 
the second time the Great Brahma 
replied in the same manner. For the 
thinl time the Bhikkhu questioned 
him. Then the Great Brahma took 
the Bhikkhu by the arm, led him 
aside, and spoke as follows: — 


“O brother, these gods of my suite 
believe os follows :—'Bralima sees all 
things; knows all things; has pene- 
trated all things’. ‘Therefore was it, 
that I did not answer you in’ their 
presence. I do not know, O' brother, 
where these four great eletments— 
earth, water, fire and air—cease, 
leaving no trace behind. Therefore it 
was a evil aml a crime, () brother, 
that you left the Blessed One, anil 
went clewhere in quest of an answer 
to this question. Turn back, © 
brother, and having drawn near to 
the Blessed One, ask Him this 
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question, and as the Blessed One 
shall explain to you so believe."’ * 

With regard to the origin of Mulia 
Brahma, the so-called Creator, the 
Bnddha says in the Pilika Sutta 
(Digha Nikaya—Nw. 24): “On this, 
friends, that being who was first re 
born thinks thus: I am Brahma, the 
Great Brahma, the Vanquisher, the 
Unvanqguished, the All-seing, the 
Disposer, the Lord the Maker, the 
Creator, the Chief, the Assigner, the 
Master of Myself, tie Father of all 
that are and ure to be, By me are. 
these beings created. And why js 
that so? A while ago I thought: 
Would that other beings too might 
come to this state of being! Such 
was the aspiration of my mind, and 
lo! these beings did come. 








“Agu those beings themselves who 
arose iifter him, they too think thus: 
This worthy must be Brahtia, the 
Great Brahma, the Vanquisher, the 
Unvanquished, the All-seing, the 
Dispeser, the Lord, the Maker, the 
Creator, the Chief, the Assigner, the 
Master of Himeelf, the Father of all 
that are and are to be. 


“And those beings. themselves who 
arése ofter him, they too think thus: 
This worthy must be Bmbhima, the 
Great Brihna, the Vanquisher, the 
Unvanynished, the All-seing, the. 
Disposer, the Lord, the Creator, the: 
Chief, the Assigner, the Master of 
Himself, the Father of all that are 
omd are to be. 


* See Worren—Boddhien in. ‘Transio-. 
tiome—p, 31! and Prof, Rhys Davits— 
Dialogues of the Budktha—Vol, [, p, A. 
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“On this, friends, that being who 
first arose becomes longer Tived, 
handsomer, and more powerful, but 
those who appeared after him become 
shorter lived, less comely, and less 
powerful, And it might well be, 
friends, that some other being, on 
deceasing from that state, should 
cone to this state (on carth). So 
come, he might go forth from the 
household life. into the homeless 
state. And having thus gone forth, 
by reason of ardour, effort, devotion, 
earnestuess, perfect intellection, he 
teaches up to such rapt concentra- 
tion, that with rapt mind he calls to 
mind his former dwelling place, but 
remembers not what went before. 
He says thus: That Worshipful 
Brahma, the Vanquisher, the Un- 
vanquished ... Father of all that 
are to be, he by whom we were 
created, he is permanent, constant, 
eternal, unchanging, and he will 
‘remain so for ever and ever. But we 
who were ereated by that Brahma, 
we dmve come hither all imper- 
manent, transient, tnStable, short- 
lived, destined to pass away. 

‘Thus was appointed the beginning 
of things which ye, sirs, declare a 
your traditional doctrine; to wit, that 
it has heen wrought by an overlord, 
hy Brahma’ * (Dialogues: of the 
Buditha, Vol, TIT, p. 26.) 


* Commenting on linman aufiering and 
God, Professor J. B, S. Haldane says.:— 
“Bither suffering is needed to perfect 
human character, or God is not almighty. 
The former theory iv disproved by the 
fact that some people who have suifered 
wery Tittle, but have been fortmnate in 
thelr ancestry amd education have very 
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In the Bhifiridatta Jataka (No. 543) 
the Bodhisatta expresses his views 
about a creator,} and complains of 
his. injustice in the following 
words :— 


“He who lias cyes can see the 
sickening sight; 
Why docs not Brahma set his 
creatures right ? 
If his wide power no limits can 
restrain, 
Why is his hand so rarely spread 
to bless ? 
Why are his creatures all | 
condemned to pain? 
Why docs he not to all give 
happiness ? 





fine choracters: The objection to the 
aecomd ta that it 1 only im commectiom 
with the universe as-a whole thot there 
is. any intellectual pup to be Glted by the 
postuiatinon of a deitr. Aml oa creator 
conkl preennmbly create whatever he or il 
watited," 


— ("The Inequality of man."—p, 183.) 


+ "Gol perchanee is in heaven, het 
all's wrong with the world,"—Mr A. G, 
Gardiner’s Essay on George Bernard 
Shaw.. Prophets, Priests and Kings, 
mp 1h— 

‘Tt this Being ts omnjpotent, then: every 
occurrence including every human action, 
every human thought, and every human 
fecling and gaspitation in nliso Ere work; 
how is i possible to think of holdiag mon 
responsible for their deeds and thonglits 
before such an almighty Heing? 

‘Toa giving oot ponishment ond rewards, 
He would to a cerinin extent be posing 
judginert on Himself, How con this be 
combined with the goodness and right 


consnred ascribed to Him." 
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Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance 
prevail ? 
Why trinmphs falsehood,—trith 
and. justice fgil? 
I connt your Brahma one 
th’tnjust among; 
Whe made a world mm which to 
shelter wrong.” 
(Jatuka, Steries—Vol. VI, p. 110). 


Refutine the theory that cvery- 
thing is the creation of a Supreme 
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Being, the Bodhisatta siys in the 


Mahabodhi Jitaka (No. 528) :— 


“TF there exists some Lord all 
powerfal wo. fulfil 
Tn every creature bliss or woe, 
anil action wood or iil, 
"That Lord is stained with sin. 
Man does but his will.” 


(Jataka Stories—Vol. V,.1. ¥22)- 


BUDDHISM IN MALAYA 


MapamMe Wonca Foor Mes. 


IT do not know ‘exactly when 
Buddhism was introduced into the 
Maliy Peninsula, but so far as I 
ean gather, Java had been a Budd- 
hist centre right from the beginning 
of the fourth century A.D., or even 
éarlier than that, because the famo- 
us Chinese traveller Pa-Hsien onee 
staved there for about one year. It 
is Net improper, further, to stipypose 
that Buddhism went from Java to 
Malaya in the seventh or eighth 
centiiry AL D., However, as we 
now little about ancient Buddhism 
itt this Peninsula, we iive to con- 
fine ourselves, to the period when 
Sir Stamford, Raffles came to Sin- 
gapore im 119, 

The earliest Chinese. temple bolt 
in Singapore during this period was 
the ‘Tian Fu Kung. Later on, 


many other monasteries were also 


eenstructed and endowed, Though 
there were so many Buddhist monss- 
teries at this time, yet people knew 
nothing about the Buddhist doctrine 


except paving their homage to the 


image of the Buddha. In 1899, Rev. 
Hsien Hui, after having completed 
his pilgrimage in India, was invited 


by Mr. King-pang Niett to come to 


Sineapore and to preach the Bndd- 
hist teachings to the people there, 
an! a tiajestic monastery, Shone 
Lin ‘Tze by name at Kim Keat Road 
was especially built for him. In 
the sate year, Rev. Wo VU of the 
Ku Shan Hills came to stay at the 
Fing Shan Tze monastery in Sm- 
gapore, He and an English Bhikshu 
Dharmaloka and Messrs, Jen-Chuan 
Chang, Wan-hou Chen and. others 


& 
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then orrenaized the Buddhist Asso- 
ciation ut Havelock Road in Singa- 
pore, which is just on the right side 
of the Yu Huang Temple. In ror3 
a tennch of Buddhist Assoctation 
was organized and it was registered 
in the Government Registry. 


At the same time the Pu Too 
Temple was built at Tanjong Pagar 
and occasionally gave lectures on 
Ruddhism to the Buddhist followers. 
lon toaz Pu Chas Tze Temple was 
built in the K’nunk Ming Hill. In 
1o26, His Fminence Tai Hsu’ was 
invited to come to the South Seas to 
deliver lectures on Buddhist Sutras, 
end in ro28 under his wise guidance 
a chinese Buddhist Association 
(Chune Hwa Fu Chias Hui) was 
otganized by the hich priests of dh- 
fferent monasteries and lay-disciples 
of His Eminence Tai Hsu of the 
Malav Peninsula. The Association 
ig progressing day by day and it is 
the most leading Buddhist Associa- 
tion in the Malay Peninsula. The 
Association has invited many high 
nriests to deliver lectures on Budd- 
hism to the public every now and 
then and many booklets of Buddhr- 
em have been distributed to the 
public for the benefit of mankind. 


About one hundred years ago, 
Buddhism went to Penang from 
Singapore, because a Shrine of 
‘Avalokitesvara bad been built there 
about that time. It was loved and 
honoured by the Chinese Buddhists 
‘a6 much as parents are loved and 
and) honoured by their children. In 
1854, the most beautiful and gigan- 
tic Chi-lo monastery, with its back- 
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pround of picturesque hills and sea- 
shore, was built by prominent per- 
sons of Singapore for Rey. Mino 


Lien at Ayer Itam of Penang. 
Whenever the local people and 


foreisners visit this monstery, ther 
admire its magnificence. In 1903, 
Rev. Miao Lien went to Peking and 
Managed fo get a set of the Dragon 
Edition of the Chinese Tripitaka for 
this monastery. In tozz, the lead- 
ing people of Singapore collected 
some finds and built a Buddhist 
Institute in Penang. Every month 
there are lectures on Boddhism deli- 


vered by distinguished Buddhist 
masters from different parts of 


China, At present there is Rey. Hui 
Chuang, from the Hn Chi Hills, who 
is well-known for preaching the 
doctrine of the Buddha. 


In Malacca, there is a monastery, 
Tsine Yun Ting by name, which is 
about one hundred years old. 
Thronghont the state of Kuala 
Lannpur, there are many Buddhist 
priests who are engaged In preach- 
ing the Buddhist doctrines and they 
have many followers. 

Both in Java and Sumatra, there is 
no sien of the revival of Buddhstm 
at present, though in the past, these 
places were nnder the influence of T- 
tsing, the famotus Chinese Buddhist 
master of the T’ang Dynasty, 

The abovementioned Buddhist 
activities in Malaya relate only 
to the Chinese Buddhists: Bot T 
believe there are also some Sinhalese 
Buddhist Bhikkhns and monnsteries 
in Malaya. It is a very fortunate sign 
that the Maha Bodhi Socicty of India 
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is completing its soth year of exist- 
ence and the society is to celebrate 
its Gorden Jubilee at the end of year 
i941. I earnestly pray that the 
society may have many more happy 


oceasions Hike this and further wish 
that tt may serve the useful purpose 
of uniting all the Buddhists of the 
work for the upliftment of humanity. 





“KIS WASTE” 


A tale for cat lovers and philosopers. 


By 


FPRANE RK. Maennor 


He was a beautiful cat: a black 
Persian with a white chest and paws. 
His hair which was long, fine, and 
Wavy, kTew so as to form a ruff 
under his chin extending as far hack 
as the tops of his shoulders, almost 
like the whiskers seen upon the faces 
of theatrical old countrvmen. His 
nose was a snub and his eyes were 
mest peculiar. At ordinary times 
they were half-closed and appeared 
to be as black as His coat, but when 
he became interested or wanted any- 
thing, they became large showing a 
perfect circle of light yellow upon a 
hackground of pure white. His tail 
was latge and bushy, and his manner 
of hearing himself was that of an 
uristocral amongst cats. 

His manners were perfect: He was 
dainty about his food and his way of 
eating and was insistent that his 
mmeals should be punctual and in the 
proper place. He would sit in the 
window of our living room, watching 
everything but never uttering a 


sound unless he required to leave the 
room. In that case he would jump 
down from his resting place, come 
straight to one of us, look up into 
our face and give a low mew." Then 
he would go te the closed door and 
sit waiting for it to he opened, Once 
when [| was upstairs, writing in my 
study, I heart a low ‘“Meow,"" and 
there he was, sitting hehind me like 
my evil Karma, He had found his 
way upstairs to tell me that he re 
quired to po out. 

He had a very pretty trick of 
climbing on to one's knees, putting 
bh paw on each side of one’s chest and 
touching his nose apsinst that of the 
person to whom he wished to show 
signs of affection. The feline equiva- 
lent to a kiss I should think. 

This was the manner of his coming 
to us. For some days my house- 
keeper and I had noticed him eating 
the bread and drinking the water 
which it was our habit to place in 
the garden for the birds. We: took 
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little motice of him, for stray cats 
were not uncommon since the bomb 
not interfere with my seedlings we 
let them alone. 


This cat, however, laid in wait 
unti) [ went out for my morning's 
work in the garden and insisted upon 
rubbing himself against my legs. I 
took no notice of this friendly 
gesture for most cats seem attracted 
to me though the attraction ts not 


mutual. Hut this one went further 
still. When J stood still for a 


moment he seized the opportunity 
to mb his forehead upon the toe of 
my beet in trie Oriental fashion, I 
stool amazed and at once the thought 
struck me [ike a blow:—"This cat 
is the reincarnation of one of my 


Indian friends.” 


Now [ was in a quandary! I 
wished to welcome him into my house 
for a friend is always. a friend in spite 
of an accident of re-birth, and the 
night to blame him for his fall was 
not mine; but our next-door- 
neighbour's cat, a ginger eunuch, 
had made our house his club. That 
is to say, he slept at home, spent 
most of his time with us, fed at both 
places and so became sleek and fat. 
He was a nice, clean, affectionate cat 
and we did not wish to oust him from 
his position and we knew by expe 
Hence that two male cats cannot live 
at peace in the same house: How- 
ever, the English love a. compromise 
and so we compromised by feeding 
the black cat when Ginger was asleep 
or out of the way and giving him a 
barrel as a kennel outside, 
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This manner of things answered 
fairly well until a spell of wet 
weather swept over our village. 
Then, one morning when break- 
fasting by a large window overlook- 
ing the garden, I chanced to see the 
hlack cat, wet and drageled, crouch- 
ing. agaist our Kitchen door. He 
had been swamped ott of his barrel. 
His large vellow eves met mine with 
a look of piteous entreaty sich as I 
was unable to resist. The fragrant 
coffee lost its sayour and the porridge 
tasted like bread potltice, Silently T 
arose from the table and let the poor 
stray into the scullery, saying, “‘Come 
in out of the ram and T will bring 
you some food presently. Then I 
closed the door leading to the 
kitchen, 50 that the cat could not 
enter further mto the house, and re- 
turned to my seat at the breakfast 
table. 

As J resumed my place at the table 
I glanced at my housekeeper: Her 
face was expressionless as that of a 
sphinx but I fancied I conld detect 
a twinkle in her eve. 

Whilst I was reading my morning 
paper, Mrs, Smith cleared away the 
breakfast things and carried them 
into the seullery, When she re 
turned the black ¢at followed her” 
very humbly and took up a position 
in the forthest and darkest corner of 
the room. “Oh well!’ T said in 
reply to a glance from Mrs. Smith. 
“He may as well stop there until the 
rain stops and then UT] pot him out." 
Mrs, Smith did not answer except by 
a smile and a sniff which might have 
heen caused by climatic conditions, 
At any rite I had work to do and 
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could not stop to talk the matter 
OVEr, 

When T returned from my study, 
two or three hours later, the black 
cat was seated before the kitchen fire 
witching Mrs, Smith prepare the 
dinner and purring like an acroplane: 
It was impossible to turn an animal 
out from the warmth of the kitchen 
fire into the coid, damp, drizzle of a 
spring day, and so, much against our 
wills, we hecame “father and 
mother,”” to a black tom-cat of un- 
known ownership whom we 
christened "Kis Waste’’, two Urdu 
words meaning, “What for ?*’— 
"Why?" Why had he chosen us to 
tend and feed) him rather than any of 
the other householders in the village ? 

Now that he was adopted as one 
of the family “Kis Waste" took his 
teat before the fire or upon my house- 
keeper's knee as his mgt and his 
wants became things to be reckoned 
in the household budget. When he 
was a “stray he lived upon dry 
bread and water stolen from the 
birds, but now he developed a fasti- 
dios appetite and most of our food 
uniter the rationing scheme was not 
good enough for him. However, 
after some search I found a shop in 
another village, two miles away, 
which sold an expensive brand of cat 
food which he accepted without 
demur when mixed with milk. And 
so things settled down into our ustal 
peaceful, happy, life with “‘Kis 
Waste’ as our honoured guest and 
Herr Hitler as our only enemy. 

But for “Ginger,"’ the next-door 
cat, things. were mot so rosy, The 
rainy morning which had been ‘‘Kis 
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Waste’s" opportunity had kept him 
indoors. In the afternoon, whem the 
riin had ceased and the sum shone 
forth ,he jumped over the garden 
fence and strolled into our kitchen to 
enjoy his second dinner. This time, 
instead. of the plate of scraps whici 
usually awaited aim, he came face to 
face with "Kis Waste’’, licking clean 


the platter | 
Ob would that some wise man 


could at Inst solve the mystery of how 
atiimals communicate with each 
other! On this occasion, all that we 
conlil see or hear was that the two 
cats crouched opposite each other, 
silently staring for about five minutes. 
In that five minutes a grave comver- 
sation must have taken place in 
which “Ginger” surrendered iis 
rights to the usurper.and then turned 
slowly and sorrowfully towards the 
open door, an uncrowned king. But 
even this aldication was not sufh- 
cient ; as he tumed, "Kis Waste’s’’ 
paw shot out like lightning: leaving 


the imprnt of his claws. upon 
"Ginger’s back. Unheeding the 


cowardly blow, ‘Ginger’ slunk out 
of the back-kitchen, mounted the 
garden fence and jumped down into 
his own territory. He had been ex- 
pelled from the membership of his 
club and, henceforth, must be con- 
tented with one breakfast, dinner and 
tea daily and must sleep by his own 
fireside. 

It is probable that during the 
night, when the rats of the neigh- 
bourhow] met and discuss matters 
upon my seed bed, further conversa- 
tions took place, for the following 
morning, just’ as “'Ris Waste’ had 
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finished his breakfast; "Ginger" 
appeared, copii inte the kitchen 
with his stomach touching the 
wround. He advanced timidiy and 
touched “Ris Waste's” nose with Ins 
own: ‘There was no sound or move- 
ment that I could perceive, but 
“Ginger” appeared satisfied and, 
still keeping ome eye upon his 
slipplanter, he ate the scraps which 
“Kis Waste” had left and licked the 
plate clean. That was to be his role 
for the future ; when “‘EKis Waste"’ 





went ont, “Ginger” immediately 
slipped in and ate his leavings. 
Many were the romances my 


housekeeper and T made about our 
new friend -—‘He had been the sole 
companion of an elderly maiden lady 
who had treated hinr with that love 
and kindness which should have been 
lavished upon the children whom 
Karma had denied her, At last 
Death beckoned and her poor body, 


unloved except by ome cat, was 
borne to a friendless grave. Her poor 


furniture was sold to pay the expenses 
of her funeral and “Kis Waste’ was 
turned out into the street, alone and 
friendless. For many days he had 
lingered about the house awaiting the 
old lady’s return, At last, forced by 
sturvation to leave the place he loved, 
he had wandered, where he knew 
not, until he reached our village. 
Then, in the occult way which man- 
kind does not understand but which 
is common to ote. he had sensed that 
two \eak-willed, sentimental old 
people lived in gur cottage and had 
artfully and of set purpose, played 
upon our pity."" 
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Or perhaps: —‘He had lived with 
a rich family, petted and ‘spoilt by 
the female members of it. Then, 
ome nicht, the Sirens had sounded, 
the search lights bad “‘cris-crossed” 
the sky ,the gums had thundered and 
the shells had echoed their thunder 
in the sky. At last, an enemy bomb 
hail made a direct hit opon the 
mansion, crushing it to rubble and 
burying those of its inhabitants who 
were not crouching in the damp, cold 
shelter in the garden. Hy some 
strange chance, ‘Kis Waste’ had 
exaped death. Blind with fnght, he 
had fled into the black Hell of war 
which surrounded him. When he 
awoke from iis stupor of fear, he was 
in a teighbeurhood be did not naw, 
amidst sights and sounds unfamrili 
to him, For a time he bad Hived:as 
stray cats do live m the country, 
preying upon all the small life he 
could capture, then, bheanng from 
other cats about us, or perhaps lured 
by the hope of capturing some of the 
birds which feed in our garden, he 
had found the environment congenial 
and determined to give us the honour 

tending him for the remainder of 
his lite’’. 

And so on, “ad finitam’’, 

For some time we lived as. un- 
eveutiully as people can live near a 
Naval Dockyard im time of war, with 
nightly air raids to be taken into 
account: Then Mrs: Smith, whilst 
wursing ‘'Kis Waste’, noticed that 
under his long hair there were oped 
sores upon his back. [ he-littled the 
injury, saying that he had been fight- 
ing as tom-cats will, and every morn- 
ing I bathed the places with warm salt 
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and water. But the lady-next-loor 
also noticed the wounds and volun- 
teered the information that “Kis 
Waste” had the mange, I still stuck 
tg my opinion but Mrs. Smith agreed 
with out neighbour so» T was soon 
talked down a8 mere man who ven- 
tures to argue with a woman, must 
he. The upshot was that Mrs. Smith 
ant IT carried ‘Kis Waste", -im- 
prisoned in a large hasket, to the 
neighhouring village; where there 
was a Veterinary Surgeon, 

One inspection the Vet said that 
the cat was suffering from eczema anil 
suggested that he should be allowed 
to “put him fo sleep." 

But a frend is a friend even 
thongh he has fallen so low as-to he 
ré-lorn in animal form, Besides the 
eat had trusted me and accepted me 
as his master, 30 I advanced my re- 
ligion as a Buddhist as a reason why 
this could not be done. “‘Oh well! 
replied the Vet. “If that is the case 
1 will give vou some medicine for 
him but it will be a long business’’. 
He gave me some pills and a lotion 
and when I paid his bill I saw that it 
Was also to be an expensive business. 

Every morning, in spite of his 
struggles, I udministered the medi- 
cine, but the only result seenied to be 
a gtowing coolness between my friend 
and tme. No longer did he climb upon 
my knee and touch noses. No longer 
did he place a paw on each side of 
my neck and sleep with his head on 
my chest. Although he looked to me 
for his meals that seemed to be all the 

About this time I began to have 
a suspicion that he was visiting the 
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hig house over the road. I noticed: 
that when fT let him out at night he 
venerally went in that direction anil 
that when I opened the-door for him 
first thing in the morning, his: appe- 
tite was not so keen as it ised to be. 

At last matters reached a climax 
with the speed of an air raid, One 
morning I was working in the front 
garden and “Kis Waste,"" was sitting 
on the door step watching me work. 
It was a habit [I much appreciated 
and which gave mea Sense of ‘com- 
pinionship. 1 had sown « row of 
parsmip seeds tn a side herder for in 
tis war, flowers mmst give place to. 
vegetables. [ then went to another 
part of the garden and commenced 
digging. I hapened to glance over 
my shoulder and saw ‘Kis Waste” 
squatting upon the seeds T had just 
sown. “Get out of that’! T shout- 
ed. With as much dignity as the 
circumstance would allow, “Kis. 


Waste,” arose from his recumbent 
position, walked slowly down the 


garden path, through the gate which 
was open, carefully crossed the road, 
first looking cach way to see that it 
was free of traffic, climbed the gute 
of the big house, proceeded up the 
drive and disappeared from view in 
the direction of the stables, 

And that was the last I saw af 
“Kia Waste". May he attain to a 
hetter re-birth. 

Ah well! The affection of a friend 
lasts until a woman comes between 
hut the happiness of the Teaching 
endures for this life and for the lives 
to come. | 


PEACE HE TO ALI, BEINGS: 


MANIMEKHALAI 


By P. S. Larsim™iarast, B.A,, BAL. 


Three out of the five great classic 
epics in the Tamil literature are 
written by the Tamil Buddhists. 
Manimekhalni alome has, however, 
survived the onslanghts of religions 
persecution, the other two are Irrevo- 
cubly fost to us. Its author, Sitalai 
Sattanar of Madura, would seem to 
have read it before Dango Adigal, 
who thereupon composed Stlapadhi- 
karam, its Jaina counterpart. ‘These 
two form together a single great 
heroic poem, 

This Buddhist epic. is assigned to 
the second century A.D. while the 
internal references to Dignana and 
others would carry it to @ period 
later than the fifth century A.D. 

Tirumaytiat Shanmugam Pillai was 
the first to print it and four years 
later, thot is in 1898, Dr. V. Swami- 
natha Iyer edited it after collating 
several mannscripts. Curiously 
enough, there is no reference in il to 
Pillai’s work. ‘Their services to get 
Manimekhalai in print vouchsahng 
its preservation are mestimable. 

A brief outline of this nipping 
story is given below with the hope 
that it will induce the reader to read 
and enjoy the origi 

Longe ago, a young sierehant stood 
outside Pohar duml+struck with o 
tind in his hand. Questioned by 
Prince Udnuyakumara of the land, he 
said, “IT saw Manimekhalai in the 








garb of a Buddhist mm going 
towards the flower garden. The. 
sicht of her rought to my mind the 
tragic fate of Kovalan and I felt 
sad."" Purhar was the old name for 
the seaport, Kaveripattanant. 

Kovalan and his chaste wife 
Kannaki, had a tragic end and ns 
mistress, Matdhuvi and her daughter 
by him, Manimekhaiat were left to 
mourn their loss. So intense was 
their erief that they refused to take: 
their parts in the festival got mp in 
honour of Indra, Madhayi's mother, 
Chitrapati, scoffed at their sorrow 
and heaped abuses on their heads. It 
lonked madness to her to hear of 
Manimekhalai’s strange resolution 
when her daughter said, “Rovalan"s 
daughter will not live a courtesan's 
life, as it does not befit a child of a 
noble and pure man, She will he- 
come an ascetic. J] have heard the 
truths from Aravano Adigal."" She 
was not for giving up the hereditary 
ealling of her family patronised by 
kings and nobles. 

Manimekhalai went to the flower _ 
wurden with her mother’s companion, 
Sutamati, who asked her not to mo 
alone to fetch fresh flowers for re- | 
placing the garland wetted with her 
tears as she was weaving it. There 
was a crystal pavilion with a lotus 
seat on which were pilaced the 
Buddha's foot-prints. Tt was believed 


that the flowers left there would 
never fade at any time and that who- 
ever placed flowers there would have 
his or her wishes fulfilled. 

The Prince rushed to the spot to 
renew his pleading for her love. Ad- 
vised by Sutamati, 9 Brahmin woman 
convert to the Dhatnma, she fled 
to the pavillion and bolted the doar 
from inside foiling his desion.. Before 
her conversion, a Vidvadhara named 
Marutaversa carried her and spoilt 
her modesty.. Her father traced her 
out and supported hier imtil he was 
gored by a cow, Later on a Buddhist 
monk called Sanghadharma -cave 
them all help and told her how. the 
Buddha strove not for His but for the 
salvation of all. She was, therefore, 
inclined to help Manimekhaiai to go 
ahead in her resolution, The beauty 
of Manimethalai's form visible in 


the ervstal haunted him: He then 
went away vowing to Win her 


through her grandmother's influence: 

After the Prince had gone, Mani- 
mekhalaj came ont and told: her that 
though he regarded her as a courte- 
san, she somehow felt fond of him, 
At that very moment, the goddess 
Manimekhalai appeared and advised 
them to go to Chakravala Kottam, 
where a Brahmin youth who died at 
the sight of an evil spirit could not 
fe restored lo life in spite of all 
efforts of the goddess Champapathi 
and other deities. 


On going there Sutamati fell 
asleep. Muanimekhalai flew thence to 


a place south of Manipallayan where 
the Buddha pacified the warring 
Naga Chiefs by teaching them: the 
Law. Standing before the Buddha's 


feet In reverence, she recalled to her 
hushand in a previous birth while 
Madhavi and Sutamati were her 
sisters and that she was then also 
familiar with the dhamma. Goddess 
Manimekhalnai also taught her # 
charm to fly at will assiming any 
form and another to appease hunger. 
Advised by Tiva Tila Kai she waited 
for the aDeerane ot a full moon 


Siiae itself and mate it ie feed- 
inv the famished and famine stricken 
human beings. She then returned to 
her house tn Puhar and met her 
mother and Stutemathi whom goddess 
Manitnekhalsi had prepared in the 
meantime to expect strange things 
happening in the near future. 

Then all the three Sttamati, 
Madhavi and her daughter went to 
the monk, Aravana Adigal, from 
whom they learnt of the story of the 
bowl. On their way to Cape 
Comorin on a pilgrimage, Sali, wife 
of a Kasi Brahmin named Abhanjika, 


gave birth to a male child and the 


parents abandoned him. Another 
Hrahmin, Dambheti picked him up 
and brought him up as his foster sen. 
When he came of age, he stole a cow 
in order to save it from being slain 
by Brahmins at a savrifice. For 
doing it he was driven away and had 
to live hy begging. He used to feed 
others out of the alms, keeping 3 
little to himself to eat. Pleased with 
him, the goddess Sarnswati gave him 
this bowl which he wsed to feed all 


during. a famine, God Indra, who 
got enraged at his disinterested 


service to the hungry, sent down 
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plenty of rain in every famine area 
visited by the lad giving him no 
chances to use the bowl. At another 
time he so arranged that a ship 
bound for a famine-stricken country 
sot sail without this vonth. He then 
threw it into a pond in sheer disgust 
of Indra’s mean tricks, 

Bow! in hand she went for the first 
alms from the chaste woman of tlic 
city, Adirai, the wife of Sadtuvan, 
who survived a ‘shipwreck and re- 


turned home after converting the. 





Nagas to the dhamma. After re- 
eeiving the first fill from her, Mani- 
mekhalai went about fecding all the 
huner-stricken folk of the town and 
the suburbs and even satisfied 
Kayasandikai’s tunappeasable hunger. 

Brushing aside the warning giver 
hin by goddess Manimekhalai, and 
goaded by Chitrapati who was upset 
at her wrand-danghter turning out as 
a tun, Udayakumara went to raid 
the traveller's rest-homse where 
Manitnekhalai was staying, She then 
fed inte a temple and the prince 
chased her. there also and found her 
missing, Coming out disguised as 
Kavasandikai, she escaped to another 
kingdom where she fed and reformed 
the prisoners to such an extent that 
its king converted the prison into a 
vihura for people to assemble and 
listen to her discourses. Blinded by 
list, the prince pursed her even 
there only to be slain out of sheer 
jealousy by Vidyadhara Kanchano, 
the husband of the real Kayasandikai. 
When it was too late, he learnt to 
lis grief that she was not his wife 
hit Munimekholai and that his wife 
had been killed by the goddess 
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Durga. Warned against coming 
near his corpse and the impending 
imprisonment and suliseqnuent release 
from the king’s prison, Mani- 
mekhalai avoided the very sight of 
the dead prince. 

Visiting next the kingdom of 
Aputra, she asked its king to come 
with lier to the Buddlia’s seat in the 
isle of Manipallavam. When they 
went there, its goddess, Kannaki told 
her how Kaveripattanam had been 
destroved by the sea and that her 
mother, Aravatia Adigal and others 
were safely living in Vanji.. She also 
told her about the past life of herself 
and Kovalan and advised her to learn 
at Vanji all religions before following 
the Buddha's Path, Manimeckhalai 
then flew to Vanji while Aputra went 
back to his kingdom resolved to per- 
form charity and to protect lis sub- 
jects. ‘There she studied as a hermit 
all the religions and went to see 
Aravana Adigal, her mother and 
Sutamati. “The sage sent her away 
to relieve hunger at Kanchi then in 
the grip of famine before learning 
of him the path of dharma. He said, 
“You will be born many times as a 
man and follow the path and finally 
attain mirpana.”' 


Gn the bitter complaint of the 
ascetics of Chaukravala. Kottam, the 
King imprisoned her but the Queen 
teleased’ lier and tried m vain to 
harm her in # variety of petty ways, 
hoping thereby to stay the hand pro- 
phesied by the goddess Manimekhalai 
from destroying the city. The Queen 
was pardoned for all her misdeeds 
towards her. At the intercession of 
Aravana Adigal, Manimekhalei 
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gained her freedom and again rushed 
to Kanchi to relieve the sufferings of 


the place with the aid of her berging 


howl, 

Then Aravana Adigal taught her 
Thinidha dhamma. Bowing .to the 
three jewels, the Buddha, the 


Dhamma and the Sangha, she devo- 


ted herself to win the lighest Hliss; 


nirvana, in this very life itself. 
Madhavi and Sutamati became his 
disciples as well. 


(To be continwed) 


REMAINS 


( Diary Leaves ) 


By NicHowas Rorricn 


The whole world is now obsessed 
with the writing of memoirs. It 
might seem that this circumstance 
would he an advantage for the future 
historian. ~But ig it going to work 
that way? When you begin to com- 
pare different memoirs dealing with 
the same events, you are strick by 
their discordances, If this is so to-day 
ote tay ask what the situation will 
tm like when there are only remini- 
SCUTICES, 


We are apt to think that large en- 
eyclopaedias and reference books are 
most reliable. I take up the Encr- 
clopaedia Britannica, which has 
passed through many editions, I find 
errors im it relative to mvself and 
Tibet, If such mistakes exist in 
matters ane-is familiar with, then 
how many mistakes will be found in 
other sections? We cannot assume 
that errors appeared simply. in this 
case, 

The position of the histarian is 
thus made very difficult, Before him 


lie thick volumes which are cons 
sidered to carry authority, yet the 


facts contained in them are often 


contradictory. One can imagine how 
the chronicles and annals, of tle past 
distorted in passiny from lip to lip. 

When you travel through Central 
Asia and listen to ‘all’ the ‘Stories 
picked up by the long Asiatic ear, 
then you can picture the past when 
classic historians hail to deal with 
exactly the same sort af information. 
There were no sources save the oral 
transmission of travellers, It thus 
happens that along with sound faets 
there is much fiction anil it is this 
which amazes you in the accounts of 
travellers and story-tellers, Tt is aif! 
that in the course of time history sifts 
out the troth, ‘To o certain uxtert 
this isso, but along with the truth 
there is crystallized much that is 
false. If one finds obvious contrailic: 
tions in recent-memoirs, then what 
can be said of those remote ages the 
local dialects of which have not come 
down to us, The errors of history! 
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On the mountains trails to Khotan 
we saw several caves which once 
servell as retreats for Buddhist 
anchorites.. Their dark entrances 
opened on perpendicular clifis so that 
there was no access to them, Enrth- 
quakes or landslides have obliterated 
all approach so ‘that these secret 
heritages are now suspended in -atr, 
sharitig their mysteries with the 
eagles and vultures. To reach them 
from the heights above would be a 
very complicated undertaking. 


In caves lower down one finds the 
remains of murals which the Moslems 
and the campfires Kara-Kirghiz have 
not succeeded in destroyme. Besides 
fanatics these omurals have met with 
enemies in the form of scientists, who 
‘for the sake of science” have. cut 
out whole sections of these frescoes. 
One large figure of a Bodhisattva for 
example, was so cut up that one 
partion went to London, another to 
Delhi, while the boots took shelter im 
Khotan. Hesides these enemies, 
there were the mice. In the cellars 
of the Berlin Museum many frescocs, 
of which the plaster was male with 
straw, were devoured by mice. The 
problem is whether divide up such 
monumetits among museums, or find 
means to reserve them jist 5 
creators left them. 


Who knows whether the desert 
may not again Become a divelling 
place? No epithet ts too strong to 
stizmatise those who destroy such 
monuments. It is sul to see these 
plundered half-bnrned wall decora- 
tions in the cave temples. These 


frescoes were not only valuable as 
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art, but were documents showing the 
fusion of Indian and Iranian Art 
touched with Chinese influences. ‘The 
contemplation of stich ruins’ fills one 
with ¢aiiness. One feels that if they 
had been left alone such monuments 
wold have lasted to our time and 
given nus a perfect picture of the 
flowering of art in those places which 
the hand of man has turned into 
barren deserts. ‘The murmur of 
underground streams reminds ws that 
lifegiving water lias mot vet forsaken 
these spots, atid that it can he 
brought forth again so as to make 
fruitful these barren sands, 

The ruins of a cave monastery 
near Kuchar particularly impressed 
us. Through a narrow gorge we fell, 
as it were into a broad amphitheater 
in the sides of which were many 
temples and monastic cells. One 
realized the great antiquity of this 
place, through whieh had passed 
Puddhists, Nestoriang and Mani- 
chaeans. The frescoes were almost 
all broken off or defaced, yet one felt 
how rich ‘the originals must have 
It is not possible now to enter 
all these caves. The approaches 
have crumbled away and the lower 
levels have been filled up. When 
vou walk through the upper caves 
you gather from the hollow - sound 
that there must be othér compart- 
ments. beneath. In them present 
state of min it is not easy to get ot 
these hidden compartments, It 
would require much careful engineer- 
ing to avoid a destructive rockslide. 
Resides the mttrals there were many 
et figures which adam this 

ctime monastery. Now there re- 
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main only a few pedestals. which 
sometimes display fragments of feel, 
Here in a spacious cave Wasa re- 
presentation of Paranirvana, and. on 
the marrow cornices between the 
caves a row of statues. Below are 
seen scattered mibble and pieces of 
building materials. Vet here 
through the rubbish peeps a small 
fragment of fresco. You feel that 
this place was once magnificent, filled 
with people, and adorned with love. 
The dying out of such a centre a¢must 
have heen accompanied by many 
dramas. More than one hostile in- 
vasion must have fallen on it. It js 
fascinating to tap the walls and floor 
and speculate about hidden retreats. 
There are probably whole libraries 
yet to be discovered, 


One recalls how in Tun-Huang a 
monk discovered quite by chance a 
umber of valtable manuscripts 
which made the reputation of a 
French scholar. Kozloy also by a 
piece of yood fortune discovered an 
important store in Kharahoto. We 
recall how one explorer baffled by 
many contradictory indications 
stopped in despair on the site of an 
ancient city and decided to try his 
luck there, with the restit that he 
male a most valuable discovery. 
Here in the Kulu Valley are said to 
be hidden some very ancient manus- 
cripts, The tradition is deeply: root- 
ed and coincides with the historic 
tconoclasm of Lang-lharma. What 
lucky “chance may lead to their 
discovery? According to the 
secounts of Chinese travellers there 
Were once fourteen monasteries in 
this valley. Where are they to-day? 
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To the north of us rises the snowy 
Rotang pass, the path to Tibet and 
Central Asia. Besides the trail now 
in Use, there was otice an approach to 
this pass on massive stone steps. 
Some say that this stairway of pala- 
ding was built by Gessar Khan. It 
is nstul to attribute Cyclopean struc- 
tures left long ago, to the great 
heroes, To the south of us on a hill 
stand the muins of the palace of the 
Pandavas. ‘To the west, on the sum- 
mit of a mountain can be seen certain 
ruins near to which there is an 
elaborately constructed cistern, It is 
particnlarly impressive to suddenly 
meet with a dilapiduted reservoir or 
an ancient: stone staircase amidst the 
undergrowth. Recent years have 
proved rich in archaeological dis- 
coveries. In Epypt the treasure of 
the Paraoh Shoshenn has been 
brought to light ; in Greece, superb 
Delphic monuments have been dis- 
covered. Nestor’s pulace was un- 
earthed disclosing a wealth of hiero- 
giyphic inscriptions. In Afghanistan 
the ancient city of Balkh, capital of 
Bactria and its sixteen miles of ruins 
is now being studied. Many more in- 
teresting discoveries have been made 
itt Turkestan Altai and 
Mongolia. It is as if the Earth 
wished to recall the hidden tremorinls 
of antiquity. India js full of ancient 
cities as yet undiscovered. After 
Harap, and Mohenjodaro, people 
were forced into the hills as may he 
seen by the kurgans of many an 
ancient city, 

HIMALAYAS 1941. 

It is said that these antiquities will 

be brought to light at the appointed 
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time. Attention has recently been 
given to cities huried beneath the sea. 
Steps are being discovered leading 
to the depths as well as to the 
heights, We require new data, since 
atchaeological problems are much 
tore complex than has heen generally 
thought; Human connections go 
back into remote ages, thousands of 
years ago. 
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There are fashions m everything. 
nee it was the fashion to bring 
towether what was far removed, after- 
wards it became the fashion to sepa- 
rate periods, The truth is probably 
somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. 

It is very impressive to discover 
monumental staircases hidden in the 
rink undergrowth, or perhaps, frag- 
ments of polished marble, the re- 
mains of ancient strom holds! 


THE LESSON OF THE RAG 


By Barexiu Merreyva 


Namo Tassa Bhagavalo Arahate 
stmmd-sam-Buddhasaa! 

One day the Elder Ananda saw a 
herear boy going along, clad in a 
torn -and frayed undergarment, with 
a potsherd in hand. 

“Come, child’, said the kindly 
Elder to the boy, “of what tse is 
this miserable way of living? Will 
you not enter the Onder?" 

Said the beggar boy, ‘Hut, 
Reverend Sir, who will receive a 
beggar Ind, like me, into the Holy 
Order?" 

"T will,”’ said the Elder. 

So the noble Elder took the child 
to the monastery, bathed him with 
is own hands, and giving him a 


subject for eitation, made a novice 


of him, 


Now the novice apreail out the 
ragged cloth which he had worn as 
an undergarment, inspected it, and 
secing holes everywhere, knew that 
he could not mse it even for stratnine 
water. So he placed the raz and the 
potsherd on the branch of a certain 
ree. 

As tine went on, he received full 
ordination, and enjoying the nch 
offermgs which were given to the 
Buddha's monks, he went about clad 
in the finest robes. 

After a time he became fat and 
lazy and discontented, and he 
thought of returning to the layman's 
life. 

Accordingly he went to the pince 
where he had left the rag and the 
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Now, as he took them from the However with strength of mind tie 


tree and beheld them, he regained 
sanity, and exhorted himself, saying, 
“You shameless, unblushing fool, 
will you throw away the privilege of 
wenring these noble robes, and go 
about begging again, clothed in rags, 
potsherd in hand?" As he ad- 
monished himself, this, his mind 
became peacefsl, and putting the rag 
and the potsherd into the same old 
place, ‘he went back to the monas- 

After a few days however he 
became discontented once mire. 


went to the place where the rag and 
potsherd were, admonished himself, 
anil retummed to the monastery, A 
third Itme too he did the same thing. 

When the Brethren saw him going 
back and forth in this manner, they 
asked him, the cause of it. | 

“To my teacher Brethren", replied 
he. In this manner. the young monk 
regatded his own old tagged gannent 
as his teacher, admonishing: himself. 
severely, overcame discontent, con- 
quered himself, and in course of 
time attained perfect Holiness. 
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THE LIFE OF HTUTKHAUNG-SAYADAW 


* 
F By Matse. Po Nyanx 
Prejace 
This beautiful work has just fuages is that we can not find out 


come out in Burma from the pen of 
Reverend U Pandita, the well-known 
author of many books on Buddhism. 
[t is written in Burmese, The author 
unfolds his subject matter in such 
% methodical and logical manner 
Uiat the translation in English will 
be apt to mar the sequence and the 
orler of the work. An attempt will, 
however, be made ta overcome this 
difficulty as far as possible. The 
Author hes kindly given me permis- 
sion for rendering his work into 
English. Ti is: still printed iti the 
original Burmese in Burma, ‘The 
difficulty in. putting some of the 
Eastern Ideas into the foreign lan- 


the proper equivalent words for them 
or they have no words having the 


Same result or same value. 


It ts to be remembered that the 
great then of other countries ani 
their work are made known to out 
own country but that those of our 
own country are tet introduced to 
the foreign countries. With the ob 
ject of removing this desideratim 
this little work is done by me. 


BErORE ENTERING THE Nose Orper 

The Hintkhaung Sayadaw was 
born at the Mingon Village, near 
Lemyethna, in the district of Hon- 
wide, In this village there lived the 
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land-owners U Lu Gyi and his wife 
Daw May to whom « son -and-a 
daughter were born. The son was 
called Maung So and the daughter 
Ma Newe: In fact the Burma- 
known Htutkhaung Sayndaw and 
Maung So were one and the same, 
who was born on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 15th waxing of Taba- 
ung, 1160 at the Mingon Village. 


Tre Lire or a “Samanena’’ on 
“NOVICE”. 

When Maung So was. thirteen 
years old in 1173, the Magyiilaw 
Savadaw of the Magyidaw Kvaung- 
Taik of Ava came to the Kywe-caung 
Kyantg-Taik of the Ngatayaw vil- 
lage, near Lemyethna on a visit. 
Dhiring the Sayadaw's short stay at 
Ngatayaw village, Daw May, the 
mother af Maung So and Ma Ngwe, 
his elder sister had him ordained as 
a "“Samanera™ or ““Novice’’ in. the 
presence of the saul Sayadaw of Ava. 
The Savadaw, having studied his 
face ond analysed his character tho- 
ronghiy, gave an attractive name to 
the “Novice™’ which was-“'U Nyanno- 
Wuntha". At that time Maing So's 
father was no more on the earth, 
“ned <0 the ordination ceremony was 
celebrated only by his mother, Daw 
Muy and his elder sister, Ma Newe. 
“Taking His Enveation ar Ava". 

Onc day the Magvyidtaw Sayadaw 
come ti Lemvethna on some fnusi- 
fess, On the completion of his 
business, le was about to go back 
to Ava. Sliin-Samanera U Nyanae- 
Wutisa, the newly ordained young 
novice took leave of his mother to 
go to Ava with his -great spiritual 
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adviser, the Magyvilaw Sayailaw, to 
learn the Tri-Pituka under his great 
teucher,. When he arrived at Ava, 
it was the reign of Bodawpaya, who, 
at that time, was in his residence at 
Abmarapura. 

The Venerable TD Nyana-Wiunss 
was working hard at his studies since 
he arrived at Avaand-so he was well 
versed in the ordinary course of 
Ruddhism or Dhamma and as. a 
result he became. venerable, He, 
then, was supplied with all the neces- 


sary retyuisites by the Queen Siripa- 


wara Tilawka Malhayazeinna Vatanua 
Devi who, at the time, was the Chief 
Wife of the Crown Prince, But the 
said tithe was populofly known 
through out the leneth ond breadth 
of Barna, when she became = the 
Chief Queen of the King of Burma, 
(So it was first written like this.) 

While Bagyidaw was milimg over 
Burma in the year 1180, Venerable 
U Nyana Wunsa got through the 
Pahtamagyaw Examination” or the 
highest examination of the Buddhist 
Seripture. Then Her Majesty, the 
Queen of this Kingdom, wishing to 
hel his parents and relatives, told 
him. to bring them to Upper Burnia, 
promising him that she would muoke 
them rich and happy there, Though 
he had a great desire to bring his 
mother with bis elder sister and rela. 
tives, he conld mot do so for his 
mother had breathed her last. And 
ao he bronght his elder ister, Daw 
Newe and some of the relatives. The 
reader of this book will magine how 
glad his mother would have been if 
she had agen such a venerable son 
before she died, As soon os his 
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elder sister, Daw Newe, her husband 
U San Lone their sons; Me Tha 
Ywe and Me Tha Phe’ and. their 
daughters, Ma Zan Thee and Ma 
Lun Me’ were broucht to Upper 
Burma, they all were made rich anid 
happy at once and given spacious 
quarters of Pwereik- in Sagaing, 
where they led their happy life till 
death.. In order to prove this, their 
descendants are still in existence at 
Sagaing in Upper Burma. 

Lirk AS A MeMErR OF THE NogLe 

OgDer. 


While he was on the support of 
the Chief Queen, he became a great 
spititunl adviser to his fellow 
Bhikklins of the Magyidaw KRyaung 
Taik under the help and guidance 
of the Magyidaw Saynsdaw who, 
when the proper time came, admitted 
him into the Holy Order in the 
Buddhist sense in the year rrr. 

The Venerable U0 Nvyana Wonsa, 
having Wen admitted into the Holy 
Order, was sweating at the sublime 
Dectrine of Buddhe or Dhamma for 
about cht years under the guidance 
of his great teacher and having learnt 
how the Five Agererates must be 
wisely penetrated, how Delusion and 
Craving must be wisely abandoned 
and how Tranguillity or Samatha 
aml Insight or Vipassana must be 
wisely developed, went to the se- 
cluded place near the See-khon 
Pagoda lving in the S. W. of the 
Minwun Hills to lead a secluded life 
so that he might well develop Insight 
or Vipassana in 1188. He, not long 
ifterwards, shifted to the place near 
the Ratana Htutkhonne Pagoda 
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standing on the Minkun Fills where 
he lived very lhappily with the 
thonght of Dhamma or the Sublime 
Doctrine of Buddha 





a 


“Wiy He WAS CALLED 
“HIUTKHAUNG . 

Just as the Sayadaw who lives in 
Rangoon 15 ‘called the Rangoon 
Sayadaw or the Sayadaw who lives 
in the Tawya-kyaung is known as 
the Tawys-Sayadaw, so also the 
Sayadaw who had lived near the 
“Ratna -Htutkhaung Pagoda” is 
known as the Ratana Htutkhawng 
Savadaw", But he is commonly 
called ““Htutkhaung Sayadaw" for 
the suke of ease and convenience by 
the people of Burma, Near the 
Pagoda there is a stone inscription 
in which the name “Ratana-Htut- 
khaung Phaya” is beantifully in-- 
ecribed. But it is called the Htut- 
khaung Pagoda in Burma by the 
people, And so, in a word, the same 
may be said of "Hintkhaung Sava- 
daw of Burma’’, 


‘"THe CoUNTRY-MONASTERIES OF 
TAWYA-EYAUNGS"' 
of 
THe VENERABLE HTUTEKHAUNG 
SAVADAW, 

The Venerable Htutkhaung Saya- 
daw, while living in the Atutkhaune 
Kyaung, was sucermng from stomache- 
ache, He during this period, was 
begged to move to the Myin-mwe 
Tawya Kaung for a short stay by 
Saya Chan Tha and his followers. 
That monastery or Kyaung was in 
the south-west of the Htutkhanng 
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Yawya and about a amile far away 
from it. In that monastery of 
Kyaung, he was place! under the 
irielical treatment by the people. 
The Venerable Sayadaw, having 
beett well cured, went round to live 
in each of the Country-Monasterics 
or ‘Tawya Kyaungs, the Myin-mwe 
Tawya Kyaung, Letleke Tawys 
Kyaung, Panktawkan Tawya Kyaung 
and Pekadoe Tawya Kyaung for his 
Ueep meditation. 


“DMISTINGUISHED MARES", 

One morning, while going on his 
begeing round in the Gawsaragan 
village from his Tawya Kyaung, the 
Venerable Htutkhaung Savyadaw met 
a group of wild elephants on the way 
where he stood and breathed the 
spirit of Metta or Leve over -those 
animals with his right hand raised 
over his head, At that time some 
of the wild elephants dodgel away 
and others sat and bowed down their 
heads a6 a mark of respect to the 
Venerable Monk. 


"A Gon-Fiee”’, 

Once while living in the Pauk- 
tawkan Monastery or Tawya Kyaung, 
the Holy Monk, for his deep medi- 
tution, went to a deep forest. At 
that time when he was meditating 
npon Vipassana Dhamnm, Po 
Tekkha, the huoter, having token 
him for a wild beast raifed his gun 
and tried to shoot bit he could not 
Aeti# pact ot hin because of his un- 
onschustiess. He, having regained 
ti sense, knew that it was the 
Veneruble Htutkhanng Sayadaw. 
He, then, went and bowed down his 

4 
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head with joined hands before the 
iioly Monk entreating him to forgive 
his rudétess und to admit him into 
the Sangha or the Noble’ Order. He 
et once obtamed perdon of the 
Veneraite Monk ond his desire was 
also fulfilled, 


“FACING THe GHOSTS”. 

One dav the Honly Monk, while 
living: in @ -conniry monastery or 
Tawya Kyaung m the north of the 
Kaungmudaw Pagoda, saw «many 
ghosts but some of them pahl res- 
pect to him by listening to his 
reaching as a true Buddhist does, 
and others sat with their backs to- 
wards the Holy Priest without any 
regard to him. Tt-is picasing to note 
that the Venerable Htutkhaung Seya- 
daw had spent most of his time or 
holy life in deep solitude: for his 
(eep meditation, For that reason 
His Majesty the King Mindon of 
Burma offered him some power and 
all the things needed by a Buddhist 
Priest, ‘That shows his piety anil 
devotion. towards the Venerable Holy 
Priest Htutkhaung Sayadaw knew no 
banrits. 


From this day onwards-the unpor- 
innt and remarkable cvonts of the 
life of the Venerable Sayalaw were 
nnknown to the public. That shows: 
he was nol doing anything for dis- 
play or (Pakassann) but wisely deve- 
loping Vipassana Dhamma so as to 
itthin Navatia. So it is for o long 
period very difficult to find ont his 
whereabouts and the deep solitnde 
where he was meditating upon 
“Dhamrmnsa’’, 
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He, hefore residing at the as offerings to the Venerable Saya- 


Dhanmkea-Channg or secluded place, 
mirht have been wandering from one 
place to another anid tieditating 
wlone in deep solitude, or developing 
the rahan Dhamma or Vipassana 
Dhamma or the Doctrine of Insicht. 


How TO #hOOME FRIENDS WITH THY, 
KINGS. 

Tims for eight years since entering 
the Holy Life, le was living in differ- 
ent solitudes meditating wpon the 
eicrad Truths or Noble Truths till 
the reign of His Majesty the King 
of Pagan. In the year 1208 when 
the Holy Life was twenty-seven 
years old, he was met by the Princes 
of Shwebo, the brothers of the Pagan 
King, Mindon Myosa and Kananng 
Myosa who, at that time, wére on 
the way to Shwebo, ‘They made obei- 
gance, took their seats on one side 
and listened lo the religious dis- 
course. The princes whose hearts 
were gladdened with Dhamma berged 
him to admit them into the Holv 
Life. By means of repeated questions 
the Venerahle Sayadaw came to know 
that they were the princes of Antata- 
pura and did not allow them to be- 
come members of the Sangha as they 
were cipable of being able to ilo 
uch in the spread of Buddhism. 
The Princes, on hearing these words, 
cleared away the thick bushes and 
beavy stones at the Sinma-Chaung 
place lying anudst the unfrequented 
colitude, by themselves. ‘There the 
elder Prince built a three storeyed 
thonastery while the younger one 
built another one with-a short-walk 
and then these buildings were made 


daw. (Hut the said buildings are 
now in minous' condition there). 
Between two mountains is a big 
natural valley covered with deep 
forests to which the King’s royal 
fernale elephants were sent so thot 
they might feel quite at home a 
these, That is why the place & atill 
known gas the “Sinma-Chaung’’ or 
the “Home of Female Elephants’, 
This was said by the third 
Htutkhaung Sayadaw, who is still 
known 25 the Sayadawgale” in the 
Sagaing Division. ‘Though lie lost 
his sicht te worked very hard at his 
studies of Sntta Pitaka, ‘Vinoys 
Pitaka and Abhidhamma Pitakg or 
Tripitaka in the Kintmakan ‘Taik or 
the Monastery where he weed to 
teach the junior Orders about T'ri- 
pttaka day and night, He carried on 
tiot only teaching the Order day 
and night but also preaching t 
Dhamma’ to the lay people. They, 
at last, knew that their life mist be 
devoted to the conquest of the 
“Sei”. But im riog, he passed 
away on account of a sore in the 
throat. At present the “"Dhammika- 
Choung™ is «under the control of 
Reverend Suwana Priest who is the 
trac disciple of the Third Htutkhaung 








Sayadaw Gale. The said Reverend 
Suwana Priest is well versed in 


Trijituka taking a great interest itt 
the doctrine of Dhamma and is a 
concentration, Under his control in 
the Dhamika-Channg there are always 
about forty Sangchas because of his 
popular teaching and good dis- 
cipling, 
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“Rertaine To Accerr tHe Tirta" 
THE KIND OFFER MADE BY THE Kino, 


Mispow 

The Venerable Htutkhaung Saya- 
daw, while living in the Simachaung, 
had attained the thirty-fourth year of 
Priesthood in 1214, and at the same 
time Mindommnin became the King 
af Burma under whose Kansungmin 
was the Crown Prince of Burma, 
Not long before Mindonmin was 
crowned, the Venerable Htutkhaung 
Sayadaw was invited to the Royal 


Palace where he was offered the 
title “Minsayadaw" or the “Great 


Teacher” of the King. But he 
refused to accept the kind offer 
made by the King by raising one of 
his hands, saying, that it was tse- 
less to him and that it would bring 
# disetace to him) by placing it near 
his side when he died. So saying 
he at once returned to his monastery: 


‘INDEPENDENT Lire’, 

The Kine Mindon was so devout 
that he made the Venerable Saya- 
daw's life: independent,. That is to 
sav he was not under the control of 
the Chief of Sassana or the Sassana- 
vine” So he was provided with all 


pine. 


the necessary requisites and lands. 


From! that day onwards the “Sinma- 


chang’ was changed into the 
‘“‘Dhamika-chaung’” the mame of 


which was beautifnlly engraved on 
the stone-pillar and strongly placed 
in its compound. 

Qnce Reverend Sankvaung Saya- 
daw of the Sankyaung Taik, North 
of Mandalay saw a dream that there 
was an Arahat in his monastery and 
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eo (he) invited all the priests to his 
dwelling place. By offering a yellow 
robe or *Thingan’ to each of them he 
tok! them about his beautiful dream. 
At the time U. Nagathena, one of 
the teachers of the Sanghas ‘said, ‘I 
aim the Arahat of the monastery’, 
The Sankyaimg Sayadaw, the Chief 
of the Sanghas, on hearing his words, 
expelled him from his monastery be- 
cause what he had said was quite 
against the Vinaya Pitaka, the rules 
and regulations of conduct for the 
brotherhood of the Elect, the 
Bhikknhus, and the Samanera or the 
wovices, 

U Nagathetta then went to the 
Venerable Htutkhaung Savadaw and 
talked abowt the matter. After that, 
he was well received by the Vener- 
able Htutkhaung Savadaw who said, 
‘More than hundreds of such monks 
will be warmly welcomed by me at 
my imonastery.’’ Reverend Sank- 
yang Sayadaw, having known about 
that matter, put it before Vener: 
able Unyeyya, the Sassusbine or 
the Ruler of the Buddhist-Worlkd 
By this time the Ruler of the 
Buddhist-World was about to decide 
decision, Mindonmin, the Great King 
of Burma said tothe. Ruler, “At 
present who is the great and sole 
promoter of Buddhism in Burma?’ 
On hearing these words, the Chief 
of Sassana replicd, “Your Majesty 
the Great King of Burma is the anly 
sole promoter of Buddhism in Burma 
now,’ ‘The Great King then told him 
that he had made his life indepen- 
dent: That is to say, that the Vener- 
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laced under the contral of any 
Ruler of Buddhist-World ‘except 
Buddha.” It is quite clear that the 
Title af ‘Ganowimot’ was offered to 
te Hintkhaung Sayadaw by the 
Great King Mindon in his lifetime 
By this time the dispute came-to an 
end without atiy trial. 

Rut it is interesting to note about 
Reverend U WNagatheng who wis 
horn at the Magyizin village, in the 
Sagaing District of Upper Burma, 
that he, at the age of thirteen years, 
devoted hinnelF lo the study of 
Buddhist Seriptures as a Novice in 
Mandalay, While young, as a 
Novice, he followed the teaching of 
Reverend Saku Sayadaw, who said, 
when he had seen him, ‘Who is that 
voung Novice that cin follow my 
twaching at the back of the 
sanghas?’* He also asked about lis 
native place, tested his ability and 
inental capacity aml found that he 
head a competency for a task. As 
the young Novice could answer 
everything to the Savyadaw's entire 
satisfaction. aid was very intelligent 
for his age, the Venerable Sayadaw 
was very much pleased with him. 
Every day he: (the young Novice) got 
a comsiierable volume of Buddhist 


daw by heart, and so he was given 
two cups of good curry for his break- 
fast daily as a reward of os a mark 
of honour. to him by the Reverend 
Sayadaw. It should be remembere:| 
that ‘the Savadaw did this by way 
of cneotiragement. By making in 
quiry about his. patents, the Vener: 
allie Sayadiw came ‘to know that they 
were very poar and eading their 
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life by pounding rice daily, They 
were always at hard: labour te keep 
taxly and soul together. After that 
the Reverend Sayadaw said, “Don't 
let your parents work hard and T will 
tell the. Authority to grant ten 
rupees inonthly for your parents, only. 
if you work hard al your stitdies 
daily.’ ‘The young Novice, om hear- 
ing such encouragme words, threw 
himself heart and soul into his task. 
and became well versed in Buddhist 
Striptures. At that time the Vene- 
table Saku Savyadaw sent Shin Nayga- 
thena, the young Novice to make his 
further study with heart ond sol 
under the Venerable Sankyanng 
Sayadaw. The Sayadaw, having 
tested his’ practical and mental 
ability, sent him to. appear for the 
Pathtamapyan Examination and’ he 
pot through the Pahtamakyaw lEsa- 
mitiation or the Highest Examina- 
tion of Buddhist Sctipture of Thirmti 
that year when he arrived at the 
Sankyaung Monastery. So the Vene- 
rable Sayadaw was very glad and 
piaced him under his care and aclnnit= 
teil him into the Sangha under the. 
nuspices of the Royal Salin Princes. 
After that Rev. U Nagathena becanie 


| 4 teacher of the Sanghas im the 
Scripture given by the Reverend Saya- 


Sankyaung Monastery tnder the 
Venerable Sankyatng Sayadaw. But 
Rey. U Naguthena, after his fifty 
year of his brotherhood of Tlect, ‘said 
that he was an Arahat and sa he 
kot expelled fram the Sankyanng 
Monastery.. He said so, for at that 
time his mind was not in normal 
condition as it had been before. The 
Vetterable Sankyaung Savadaw did 
not know aliowt the condition of his 
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mind. ‘That was why he was expel- 
led from his monastery. ‘Not long 
lefore the said Sayadaw had learnt 
that. his disciple, Rev. U Nagathena 
was out of his mind from the Vene- 
rable Hiutkyaung Sayadaw. Having 
learnt the fact, tle Sayadaw was so 
sotry to lose his. dear disciple that 
lie made declaration saying he would 
vive a lig amonnt to any body who 
could bring his mind to its normal 
condition. But he was beyond medi- 
cal skill and breathed his last on 
account of insanity, One will regard 
the extstence of many splendid waned 
érand buildings offered to the Vene- 
rable Sayadaw, stich as, the high 
steeple made of bricks by the mother 
of the Chief Queen, the grand and 
beautiful monastery with «a high 
tower by the Queen, the beautiful 
vlass-mouastery by the Ministers, 
the other very big monastery by the 
Quien, and the pagoda, stupa, caves, 
tanks and monasteries with rest 
iouses by the mother of the Thonze 
Prince, as a proof that the Venerable 
Hiutkhaung Savadaw was held in 
the highest reverence and esteem ‘not 
only by the great King of Burma 
hut also the Chief Queen, ministers, 
and all the royal families together 
with ther subjects; ‘The Venerable 
Htutkhaung Sayadaw wrote a volume 
of ‘Rajapamawza’ at the request of 
the Great King of Burma:at.a monas- 
tery eurrounded by pagedas, stupus, 


caves, monasteries with test hoses 


which are standing to this day in 
‘Noone QuALiries’. 

Ai Dhamiknw-chaung were about 

three hundred members of the 
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Sangha, who tried to wisely develop 
‘Right Insight’ or ‘Vipassana’ and 
‘Tranquillity’ or “Samatha’. The 
place was So crowded with Iny people 
thut the Brothers could not concen- 
trate their whole attention only on 
the Dhamma, that is, “Tranquillity’ 
amu) ‘Right Insight Samatha Vipes- 
sana’, The Venerable Htutkhaung 
Sayadaw, therefore tsed to go to the 
Shwemyintin Hill of Mingun, twelve 
thiles away Grom the Dhammika- 
chaung before the begmm 

Buddhist Lent sitios | every yenr. 
He used to stay there for about three 
months: ‘This was said by Daw Kyo 
of the Save-village, who became once 
Buddhist on at the Dhamimka- 
chaung: 





Near the Shwemyintin Hill of 
Mingin the Venerable Sayadaw 
wrote oo volume of ‘Dhamma- 
pamawja', After that le was humbly 
requested by Mindon Min, the Great 
king of Burma, to come back andl 
reside at the Dhammika<chonng. And 
then he did so. ‘There are thirteen 
volumes of ‘Pamawza’ written by the 
Venerable Htutkhaung Sayaduw be- 
fore he died ; but some of them are 
lost and cannot be traced out now. 
The following volumes of books 
written by the said Sayadaw are now 
in existence in Burma. 


(1) Rajapamojj. 

(2} Dhammapamojj. 
(3) Paokinnakapamojj. 
(4) Pitipamojj. 

(5) Sainvegapamoj). 
(6) Ajjhasavapamojj- 
(7) Samantapatrojj. 
(8) Sadhujanapamojj. 


ja THE MAIL(-noOpdHt 


At present the laymen of Burma 
can only recite the Poems of "Right 
Insight’ or ‘Vipassana’’ verbally, 

The Venerable Hiutkhwung Saya- 
daw, when he returned f rom the 
Shwemyintin Hill of Mingun, got 
very old-and so he was provided all 
the necessary requisites. by Meottara, 
the Buddhist nun together with a 
few other nuns. As there were TiN, 
everything might be certainly done 
for his comfort and convenience ait 

the Dhammika-chaunge, But amor 
~ ‘them Me Ottara was-a popular figure 
there. Besides them, there-was aleo 
alayman Ko Tha Hau, the leper 
Whose fingers were all short on 
account of that bad disease, ‘The 
Venerable Sayadaw ised to take the 
sweet drink prepared by Ko Han's 


own hands before him to his-entire 


satisfaction. Not only he drank it by 
hilimself, mt also he Fauve it to the 
Sanghas who were near him, saving, 
"This drink is very pleasing to taste,’ 
While it was being given to the 
Sanghaos, it was also given to the 
faymen and laywomen who came to 
lini at the time. 

And so it is not igainst 'Vinaya 
Dhamma’ or the ‘Rules and Reguia- 
tious of Brotherhood of Elect.’ 

It was not long hefore Ko ‘Tha 
Fan's disease was well cured and his 
heart was also gladdened with reli- 
rious discourses of the Venerable 
Htutkhaung Sayadaw. And also he 
kept eight precepts daily and did his 
duty towards the Suyadaw while 
living near him. Besides Ko ‘Tha 
Han, there was.another Iayman Ma 
Falama, the leper who also did 
comething for the meal of the Saya- 


(yennwany 


daw there: It is said that the Venue 


table Sayadaw could bear strong and 
bad smell and used to drmk “any. 


thing with a cup made of cocoanut: 
shell, 


By that time the Burmafamous. 
Venerable Bhamo Savadaw resided 
at the valley South East of the: 
Dhammika-chaung. He knew that 
the meal for Vencrable Htutkhwung 
Sayadaw was daily Prepared by Me 
Ottara, the Buddhist Nun, So, ‘he 
composed a verse with double Mmean- 
ings or ambiguity aiming at ‘Sila' 
or ‘Morality’, 

The following is the direct transla- 
tion and the style of Writing 
Burmese Poem of this book. 

It suns thug : 

At a solitude resided Htuthhaung, 

U' Shwe So of the Dhammika-chaung, 

with Sia and Rosary beautiful and 
clean, 

Far remote place in the gicn. 

The meaning of the vers is this: 
—Htitkhaung or U Shwe so with a 
spotless Sila or Morality and a rosary 
in hand- resided peacefully in » seli- 
tude amidst the hills, 

Tt is very interesting to note (hut 
the word ‘Sila’ has different shades 
of meaning in Burmese. That is 
‘Nin! or ‘Morality’, 

But at that time there Were tore 
than three hundred satighas together 
with Buddhist Nuns and lay people, 
living in separate places at the 
Dhammika-channg. They all were 
ying: to develop = ‘Vipassana 
Dhamma’ or the ‘Doctrine of in- 
sight’ with heart and soul there, 
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But Venerable Bhamo Sayadaw used 
to write merry verses pleasing to 
. the 
poems, and sometimes to the taste 
of the Great King of Burma. It 
was his jolly and gay habit to do so. 
Once he said, ‘Htutkhoung is like 
an ox without a rope’. When he 
was asked the meaning of what he 
had said by the Sanghas, he ex- 
plained about that clearly to the 
Sanghas thus, "We with ropes can- 
not control our mind but the Vene- 
rable Htutkhaung Sayudaw is able 
to put his mind under restraint and 
60 he need not have a rope." Tn the 
same manner, he would pive the 
mmeining of “Sila-chaw’ as beautiful 
Morality. (In the same manner he 
would give “Beautiful Morality’ for 
the meaning of “Sila-chaw). 





‘How to SAVE THE PxorLR’ 


During that time, when Mindon 
Min, the Great King of Burma was 
at the heieht of his power andl fame, 
the Venerable Htutkhanng Sayadaw 
liad « good Hold on the people as 
wel] as royal families, ministers and 
officials of Burma. And se he was 


honoured and venerated bv all. 


‘SAVING THe KYAUKSAUK PRINCE’ 


Onee the Kvauksauk Prince was 
kept in prison or accottnt of having 
committed crime: Them his better- 
holf, Vindaw Malay, the actress wept 
bitterly before the Venerable Sayadaw 
who was taking his meal, saying 
gheut the arrest of lier lmsband. At 
last he was releaeed by the request 
of the Venerable Sayadaw, 


taste of the readers of his 
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On one occasion Yanaung-Myin 
Wundauk. got the sack and so 
he went to the Veneralle Saya- 
daw to talk ubout his affair, On 
hearing his words, the Venerable 
Sévadaw mado him keep eight pre- 
cepts and study the ‘Dhamma Sacca’ 
or the ‘Wheel of the Law or 

mume* at his monastery, When 
he had got the said Dhamma by 
heart, he was taken to the palace. to 
repeat it before the Great King 
of Burma. With a perfect accent 
he did it very sweetly im the 
presenice of the Great King of 
Burma. After that the Venerable 
Savyadaw said to the King, “He has 
een carrving out his duty without 
caring for his life for the welfare of 
the country and the Great King, and 
ey he deserves valuable reward’. 
Then he was at once reinstated. 

Onee, it happened that the Per- 
sonal Assistant to the King came in 
person and arrested some aocnsed 
persons who took shelter in the 
Dhammika-chaung. Then a dispute 
arose between the officer and the 
voung Sanglias. Some of the young 
ones clapped his face with their 
hands. So the officer went to the 
Great King to report the matter. 
The King, on hearing his words, 
said, ‘you commit sin against the 
religions people who are not 
worldly minded and take refuse 
peacefully in a solitude, and so yo 
are to osk and obtain pardon of the 
Sanzhas’, At Inst he did as ordered 
hy the Great King of Burma, 

(Tt was said at that time one who- 
stom! pagainst the Personal Assistant 
to the King was against the Kiny), 
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Upon a certaim evening it happened 
Lhat the Venerable Sayadaw told Ins 
lay mun U Shwe Vim that he had a 
mind to offer a besging bowl] and a 
bag with plantams and cocoanuts to 
éach. of three hundred Sanghas the 
day. At that time U Shwe Vin 
said, ‘Your wish will be fuifitled, Sir,’ 
After that from the Dhammik- 
chaung he went to the RKhodaung 
village where he toll the Royal 
Perryman to take him to Mandalay 
it the name of the Venerable 
Htutkhoung Sayadaw. As soon as 
he reached Mandalay, he went to a 
big Inulding which he lad seen first. 
By a tIncky chonce it was the 
sayedawevis house (Officer's liouse), 
When be was asked about the matter 
by the officer, the desire of the 
Venerable Sayadaw was expressed to 
him, Having heard this, the officer 
felt very happy: and said, ‘Not only 
three httndred bout five hundred 
Sanghat will be offered to-morrow 
Mating’. He, after saying this, 
wistly muanaved the affairs with his 
tien and preceeded with the offerings 
to the Dhoammikachaoung where they 
reachod at about roa o'clock at might. 
No sooner lad they reached than they 
prepared everything ready for 500 
Sanghas. When the morning came 
they made offerinus to five hundred 
Sanghas to their entire satisfaction. 

When the offering was made, the 
Venerable Htutkhaung Savodaw 
watched with o gladdened heart and 
tol! the layman to put offerings into 
the begeme bowls of the young 
mivices ta the full. The Officer, 
havink done so, asked the Venerable 
Savadaw respectfully to give a re- 
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ligious discourse with regard. to the 
offerings to enable him to share the 
merit with others, Then the Vencr- | 
able Sayadaw did this accordingly. 
On that day the officer conld not 
appear lefore the Grest King of 
Burma but he did so the next day. 
The Great King, on seeing him, 
asked, "Why did you not appear ii 
the Royal Audience Hall yesterday ?"" 
To which the- Officer sad, ‘May it 
please vour Majesty, the afferines to 
five hundred Sanghas were made at 
the Dhammika Chaung by me yester- 
day in order to fulfil the wishes of 
the Venerable Sayadaw’. Then the 
Great King said, ‘You are very lucky 
to hove done so and the Venerable 
Sayadiaw did mot ask for anything as 
alms from me and so I give you this 
amount of three thousand rupees in 
order to share your tmerits'. 

Besides. other things, the Vener- 
able Savadaw could po through the 
Western Palaces of Royal Halls or 
apartments without permission from 
the Kings One day the Venerable 
Sayadaw accompanied by U Shwe 
Vin, the ignorant and country fay- 
man, went to the Roval Apartment, 
saying, ‘Allow this country tar 
wishing to see the King, Oueens and 
Royal families’. And without saving 

a word against that man, the Queens 
and Princesses gave him some yalti- 
able things which he had to carry on 
his shoulder when he left, 

The Préent Rev, Kywelu Saya- 
daw’s grand father treated the 
Sanghes to breakfast with meat 
during the ceremony of ordination of 
his gtand sons. as Samaneras or 
Novices and so le was arrested and 
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sent to the Mandalay jail by the 
Myowun or the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Sagaing.. At that time the 
layman U Shwe Vin told the Vener- 
able Hiutkhaine Sayadaw about 
that matter, When the Venerable 
Sayadaw heard this, he got surprised 
and said, ‘Ga bring him to me 
now’. Thus he was. set free from 





the prison. 
Qnce same of the royal gems were 
stolen and sold to the Western 


countries by sixteen rich men, who 
were arrested and sentenced to death 
at once. But before being taken to 
the gallows, they all ‘escaped with 
the help of U Yo, the Myownn, and 
teok refuge in the Dhatmmikas- 
Chautw for their lives. The Vener- 
able Sayadaw, ‘having learnt all, 
saved. their lives without delay. 


The Myowun of Saguing wes o 


true disciple of the Venerable 
Htutkhaung Sayndaw. He used to 


treat the public under his control un- 
kindly, Once the mode of his deal- 
ing with the lay disciple of the 
Rev. Pakhan Savadaw was so wicked 
that the layman could not bear it 
‘and so he put the matter before the 
Rev. Pakhan Sayadaw, who, on 
hearing this said ‘I can do nothing 
to him. Go tw the Ruler of 
Sascana or the head of the Sanghas. 
Then he did so but the chief of the 
Sanghas said, ‘The Venerable Htut- 
khaunes Sayadaw is not under my 
contral. At last the Myowun might 
he reproached by the Venerable 
Htutkhatng Sayadaw’. He at last 
became straight and plain in dealing 
with his people. 
a 
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Now, it happened upon a certain 
day, the wheat from the royal 
granary was stolen and sold out by 
the brokers U Po Mg of the Minsan 
qtiarier and U Meik of the Pyilonwa 
quarter of Sagaing. As they were 
found guilty of having stolen the 
wheat owned hy the King, they 
were punished by the Great King by 
being sent to the Thanywa tract 
with a cocoanut cach to be released 
only if these cocoannts bore fruits. 
But they came to the Venerable 
Savadaw from the Thanywa tract 
without the King’s knowledge and 
entreated him to get them teleased. 
Then, the Venerable Savadaw did 
éo (the Thanywa tract, south of Ava 
was at that time full of malarious 
forests). 

One day at Magyizin village 
U Chein of the Pagan quarter sold 
ottt all the cotton owned hy the State 
without the knowledge of the antho- 
rity. After that, he informed the 
king that all the cotton was on fire. 
But his misappropriation was found 
out at last and so he was thrown into 
prison. Not long after he was taken 
from the prison by the Venerable 
Savadaw. 

In this way the Venerable Savadaw 
saved the lives of many criminals. 
Resides such things; he could build 
the pagodas and monasteries withont 
getting permission from the Great 
King. During the time the people 
were not allowed to do so without 
the Kine’s perimssion. 

HE Riass costal Cake conld 
release the prisoners from the jails, 
a fact borne testimony to, by the. 
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side of Mandalay. In power and 
fame, there was no living being who 
could equal him in his time. 

For many years he used to take 
only one meal with one cup at a place 
tut, as he was getting older and 
older, he took three meals before 
noon; at dawn he took the meal with 
fifty dishes before going on his 
hegging round, he took another meal 
offered by the people from Saguing, 
Amarapura snd Mandalay at the 
rest house made of bricks. 


"Passen Away’ 

The Venerable Htutkhaung Sava- 
daw was provided with all the 
liecessary requisites for a Sangha by 
the whole Palace and the people of 
Burms for many vears while he was 
wisely developing ‘Trangnillity’ or 
‘Samatha’ and ‘Insight’ or ‘Vipas- 
sana’, after wisely abandoning delu- 
sion ad craving. (That is to say the 
five Aggregates of Existence ‘are 
wonderfully and wisely penetrated by 
him) or (his whole life is devoted to 
the comquest of the ‘Self’). 

When the tine came, so great and 
distingmished a Bhikkhu as the Ve- 
nemmble Htutkhaung Sayadaw passed 
awiy at the tpe old age of eightvone 
or-at the close of sixty one vears of 
Rhikkhu life on the afternoon of 
tst Waxing of Wazo (July) at 1 P.M., 
at the Monastery offered by the 
English doctor Mr. Murphy in the 
Dhammika-Chatmg. Not long after 
his death, the said building was burnt 
down to ashes. Hut a strong and 
heautifal cave in which the Venerable 
Sayadaw meditated on the three cha- 
racteristics of ‘Anicea’, ‘Dukkha’ and 


Freeney 


‘Anatta’ is still in existence near the 
building, 

It is pleasing to note that the 
sublime religious discourse made by 
the Venerable Htutkhaung Sayadaw 
and the virtuous act of the Great 
King, Mindon converted Mr. Mur- 
phy, the English doctor to the Reli- 
cion of Buddha. His piety and devo- 
tion towards the Venerable Savadaw 
was so great that he spent a bic 
amount of money in building the 
monastery for the Venerable Saya— 
daw. Thus he became a tre disciple 
of the said Savadaw. 


In the east of the Dhammika 
Chaung « pagoda under which the 
remains of the Venerable Sayadaw, 
such as, bones and ashes were placed, 
was beantifully built as an object of 
reverence. The image of the Vener- 
able Savadaw was also skilfully made 
at the same Chaung of the Sagaing 
Hills. The above mentioned things 
are testified to hy the relics that are 
now visible in the Dhammika-Channg 
of the Sagaing Hills of Upper Burma. 


‘AUDYTHOR’s View on Boppnism 
The death of such a Venerable 


‘Sayadaw of wide fame gives the 


Buddhist people considerable insight 
into their lives as :— 
(t) Men are mortal, or subject to 
death. 
(z) Men are aubject to suffering. 
(3) Men are without an Ego- 
(4) Such an ‘Ego-Entity’ is a 
Satanic Devil' on the path 
that leads to ‘Nirvana’, 
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(5) This false idea of *Ego-Entity' 
or ‘Self must be uprooted 

from. our mind, 

(6) All the component things are 
subject to change and suffer- 
ing and without an ‘Ego- 
Entity. 

(7) The five Aggregates of Exist- 
ence are transient and subject 
to suffering and withoul an 
‘Ego-Entity’. 

In this way one will understand 
things according to reality and trie 
Wwislom, Then he is sure to conceive 
the idea of an ‘KeoEntity’, and at 
the same time it will be uprooted 
from his mind, 

As Buddhism is a doctrine of en- 
hightenment lased on the couqnest of 
the false "Self" first of all, we should 
ity to understand things according to 
therr reality by concentrating our 
whole attention upon the arising aml 
passing away of bodily form, feeling, 
perception, mental formations and 
consciousness, This ‘Self’ is the creat 
obstacle in the path that leads to 
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‘Nirvana’, When suffering has beer 
realized, we will try to conquer 
‘self. Lf our life is devoted to the 
comquest of the "Self? by developing 
‘Samatha’ and ‘Vipassana’ wisely, we 
cannot find ‘Self" in ws or im any- 
thing. In this manner ‘delusion’ and 
‘craving’ are abandoned and we will 
be, at the same time, on the way to 
the attainment of Peace which. is 


beyond all life. 


NoTes 
(1) Savadow—Venerable Monk in Bail 
dhist sense, 
(2) Kyaung—Monnstery in Buddhist 
hEDSe. 


(3) Chaung—Secluded place for — the 
Buddhist recinses. 

*(4) Thassnapine—The 
Buddhist world, 

(5) Tatk—A group of monasteties kept 
in one componnd. 

(6) Tawyakyaung—Conntry monastery. 

(7) Stle—"Morality’ or ‘Nun’ in Burmese. 


Ruler of the 


ee 


* The chief of the Sanghes or the Head 
of the Sangha, 





BUDDHISM IN THE EVES OF WESTERNERS 


By Hitkkay DAAMMAPALA 


Ages of separate culture and in- 
dependent development have deep- 
ened the gulf which severed East and 
West. Though a common origin can 
easily be traced in the Indo-Aryan 
races with their tall stature, fair com- 
plexion, plentiful hair on the face, 
long head and marrow, prominent 
nose, yet by drifting away geogra- 
phically, through contact with other 
races, influenced by other climes, 
they have developed with so many 
differentiations that East and West 
have become like strangers, though 
brother from one Mother. 


Our modern age with its increas- 
ing facilities for travel, communica- 
tion and commerce has brought the 
races again in closer contact, and a 
great exchange of goods {and some- 
tines good!) is taking place, 

“Even as a water-jar is filled by 
falling drops... ." (Dhp: tax), 
thus is the Western mind being in- 
filtrated by Onental thoughts; West 
came to East ; and because the West 
had been developing itself on more 
materialistic lines, the material profit 
of the Hast was more cagetly sought 
than its spiritual treasures. But a 


longer stay in the East resnited in 


Ereater acyuaintance, growimg into 
appreciation, finally into sdimiration 

The Easterner has taken over 
little by little much from the culture 


of the West; Western science found 
ready application und owing to its 
staggering progress the East began 
to suffer from an inferiority com- 
plex. Yet the Westerner had met 
here with a superior mind, not a 
mind applied to serve matter, but 
living in a sphere where bot few m 
the West had penetrated. Since 
then, the unfamiliarity of the ua- 
known in the first contact being 
climinated, the haughtiness of the 
Western conqueror has chatiged into 


docility. Even though but few will 
amit and profess themselves as 


pupils of the Huddha, yet Buddha's 
teaching is penetrating the Piilo- 
sophy of the world. Tf Buddhism 
has not made more progress, it is 
only due o the prejudices andl pre- 
conceived misjudgments which ure 
*) opposed to the self-less doctrine 
of the Huddha. 

The Doctrine of am ever lasting 
soul which is one of the fundamerital 
dogmas of Christianity has heen and 
will always be the. great stumbling: 
block in philosophic thought, Seoul 
anil sonllessness are not only the 
characteristics respectively of Chris- 
tien und Buddhist Philosophy, but 
they mark also the differences 
between a typical Westerter and a 
real Buddhist in their moral beha- 
viouwr: egoistic, materialistic —and 
altruistic, idealistic,. 
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Especially in the 18th century 
Matter was the only thing that 
mattered, and its permatiency anil 
conservation was universally accept- 
ed. At the present time, however, 
this ontological substantialism, which 
saw something permanent at the 
basis of the changing phenomena of 
wuttire, is more and more abandoned 
largely under the influence of recent 
physical theories. Like physics and 
metaphysics go ever unitedly hand in 
hand, this progress in natural science 
made itself felt also in philosophy. 
While science analyses matter till 
nithing is left but electric charges, 
and even solidity is shown to be but 
an effect of vibration, at the same 
time the philosophic trend goes in 
the same direction; substances of 
permanent entities are abandoned for 

an onto, logical flux, ultimate reality 
is found not in elements but in eveuts 
where a soul-theory finds no longer 
place. 

Far from saymyg that all objects 
of ontologicnl idealism, the Inter 
tendency admits the Buddha's view- 


point that at least all feelings 
(vedana}, perceptions (safifia) and 


mental formations (sankhara) are the 
work of the mind, which means 
nothing else but that they are mental 
in’ so far as they come across ts, in 
other words, in so far as they are 
events. And this is the only view- 
point with which Buddhism 1s con- 
cerned. Buddhism when speaking 


about the elements does mot teach us 


chemistry, and yet goes far beyond 
it, as it analyses all our go odd ele- 


‘ments into 


extension {pathavi), 
cohesion (apo), caloricity (tejo) and 
vibration. (vayo), Tims we find in 
Buddhism a noble mixture of ideal- 
ism and realism, avoiding the tmeonu- 
sequences of both. 


Tdealism, if it is absolute, leads to 
Pantheism. 
Realen, 


if it is extreme, leads to 





Idealism and Kealism stand as 
opponents, yet Panthetsm (God is all) 
is but very littl away from Mate- 
rialism fall is God). The modern 
tendency to avoid both cxtremes 
tlraws the world philosophy nearer to 
the Buddha who has been showing 
that middle path for the last 25 cen- 

Hegel had its followers in England 
Green, Bradley, Haldane right up to 
1928; in France Lachelier (1915) ; 
in America J. Royee (rq16) ; but it 
seems that the effects of the world- 
war atid the following economic crisis 
have sapped all their idealism. 

With the discovery of four-dimen- 
sional Space-Time Materialism is 
losing support, but the lost ground 
is not recovered by Idealism. For 5. 
Alexander ‘“‘deity’’ is only the 
highest quality in the umiverse, like 
consciousness is the highest quality 
of man. The universe never being 
complete, new and higher qualities 
may continue to emerge. So that 
“deity” is always becoming. This 
accounts for the luman longing for 
perfection which remains always yet 
to be. 

L. T. Hobhouse (1929) elaborated 
a philosophy endeavouring to effect 
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a Compromise between idealism and 
materialism. 

A. N. Whitehead rejects the 
dualism of mind and body. The 
mind is treated simply as a Special 
Organisation of the system of events 
that constitute the body and the 
higher activities rendered possible 
thereby. The wniverse consists nat 
of substanees but of events and their 
interrelations. Reality is this con- 
ceived as a flux. What is commonly 
called a thing or a person is a society 
of events or a systematic stream wf 
such events, having a certain causal 
continuity. Now each actual 
occasion is related to every other 
actual occasion in the Yliverse, and 
so the wumiverse is one compact, 
organic system of actual Occasions, 
am interlocked community of events. 
The Space-Time-continuunm is ‘a corn- 
struction from the relations between 
actual occasions. 

Russell rejects Idealism as well as 
Maftrialism. He prefers to regard 
the ultimate reality as neither mental 
nor taterial, but neutral in respect 
of these alternatives. He also thinks 
that the whole world js compose! of 
only one kind of stuff, namely events. 

From. those few examples of the 
world’s greatest modern thinkers we 
sec how the pendulum has swung 


from the materialistic to the idewlistic 
extreme and is now regaining the 
centre Hace. The change was largely 
due to the new conceptions of matter, 
it is said. But what about the old, 
ald conception of 2500 years ago that 
matter is mere extension, cohesion, 
caloricity and vibration? 

Buddhism though, is not a world- 
religion, and it is doubtful whether 
it ever will be ome ; for Buddhism js 
not for the world at large, is not for 
the masses, but only for a few whose 
eves are merely covered with some 
dust. The majority is blind: and 
even if the West has cotne 40 near to 
the Ruddha'’s teaching as is shown 
above, yet how great the distance 
still remains! Though the philoso- 
phic mind accepts “‘no-soul’’ (anatta), 
yet how selfish the world remains! 
Mere speculation will not help it; 
and even if the mind bends low. at 
the Master's feet, the heart is: not 
free to lift itself up, tied down as it 
is by the fetters of craving and 
egoism. Knowing the Path, yet they 
cannot see, pers by their own 
50 hand te baad: like idealism and 
tealism. Then the extremes will be 
avoided ; and in the centre of the 
road, the Buddha's Noble Path, 
Deliverance will be reached. 


REVIEW OF BOOKS 


BeAGAVAN BUDDHAVATARA ... A 
hook written in Hindi by Pandit 
Viswanath Shastri, published by 
“Akhil Bharatiya Hindu Dharma 
Seva Sangha,”” 703, Mooktaram 
Ratu. Street, Calcutta: 


In the introduction of the book, the 
author says—"In reality Roddhisem and 
Hinduism are one and the same", and in 
the book, an attempt bas been made to 
make out o case m support of that thesis, 
The question is too large to be alequately 
dealt with in a beokiet concisting of 
thirty-nine pages, At any rate;-any hair- 
eplitting argument about the existence or 
nofi-existence of any difference between 
the two religions is not likely to be of 
any benefit to India, We know that caste, 
as it is observed in India at the present 
day, statds as p great berricr to India’s 
social and . political uplift; we aleo know 
that this great enemy of Indian progress 
was thoroughly uprooted during the fod- 
dhistic age, the most glorioms pericd: of 
Inchon history, If Lon! Buddha is acknew- 
lediged as an Avatar, we fail to see why 
Hie Wharmia—the. Arya Dharm of India 
which one day raised her to oa position to 
which she never before atinined—shonlkd 
notonce more be the predominating reli- 
giot) of Initia, This ia the question we 





should all apply ourselves to. 


S. 


THe Way or MINDFOLNESS.—fring 
a translation of the Satipatthana- 
sulla of the Majjhima Nikaya, 





and of excerpis from ils Coni- 
mentary, the Satipatihanasutta- 
vannana of the Papancasudani with 
Explanatory Additions and a Fore 
word by Bhikkhw Soma. Publish- 
ed by the Saccanubodha Samili, 


Asgiriya, Kandy, Ceylon. 45 
pages. Price Rs. ree lor Rs. reso 


cents). 


Bhikkhu Soma has offered to the Bud- 
dhist poblic an excellent translation of 
this Sutta, "The Disepersee on the Arooe 
ing of Mindfulness", which was delivered 
by the Boddha, when he was dwelling in 
the Kura country, « district near modern 

The transition itself covers aight pages 
and « quarter; the larger portion of 
the hook being devoted to Excerpts from 
the Commettary on this Sotte. There 
is an interesting infroduction by the well 
known. Dr, Cassius A. Pereim, and in the 
translator's note, we learn the anthor him- 


self went through « personal course of 


instruction in Burma ander a Maha Thera. 
The printing is first class, and the 
arrangement of the entire work i all 
that can be desired, Tt isa work which 
should be in the hands of every sincere 
Buddhist, and it is the duty of such Bod- 
diusts to persunde non-Buddhiats to follow 
“the Only Way... for the overcoming 
# sorrow and {famentation, and for the 
destroction of suffering and grief. ...... 


Sister Vajira. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Evacuees from Malaya and 


Burma. 


The various sub-committees ap- 
pointed at Calenta for protectian of 
interests of evacuves from Malaya 
aml Burma do not inclade one to 
assist Buddhist evacuees from those 
places. On this being pointed out 
to the authorities, the Maha Bodhi 
Society, we are thankful, has been 
assured’ by them that the sul-com- 
mittee in charge of Hindy interests 
will also look after those of the 
Buddhists. 


* * * 


A New Life-subscriber of the 
Maha Bodhi. 


We are glad io announce thot 
Mr. Pratap Dialdas of Main Razar, 
Hyderabad, Sind, has become a life 
subscriber of the Maha Bodhi. The 
response to the call of Boddhism 
soumde! by the Maha Bodhi forty~ 
line vears age is eneourmging and 
we lope the noble example set by 
Mr. Dialdas will be followed by 
Minny more of our countrymen. 


THE MAHA-BODRHI 


FOUNDED BY THE ANAGARIKA H. DHARMAPALA 
In May 1892. 


“Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, for the welfare of gods and men, Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 


—MAHAVAGGA, VINAYA PITAKA. 
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WHAT THE FOUNDERS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY DID FOR BUDDHISM 


By Basit. CevMp 


In reading this brief account of a 
erent effort for humanity, it should 
be borne in mind that Madame 
Riavatsky and Colonel Olcott, foun- 
ders and organisers of the Theo- 
sophical Society last century, were 
Buddhists of the Northern and 
Southert schonls respectively. 
Madame Blavataky was born in the 


atmosphere of Buddhism of noble 
Russian linenge at Ekaterinosiav 


where her father was in command 
of a regiment of Kalmuck Cossacks, 
and her girlhood was spent travel- 
ling about with them on horse-back. 
Tt was then that she acquired the 
courage, intrepidity and endurance 


of hardship which sustained ler 
through the severest trials, not only 
of her initiation in Tibet, but also of 
her subsequent mission in the outer 
At the age of eleven -she 
went to live with her grandparents 
at Saratoy when her grandfather was 
Civil Governor, before that in 
Astrakan where he had about 100,000 


world; 


Kaloick Boddhists wnder him. 
Physically of the Kalmuck rocial 


type, she travelled with an tunele 
who had possessions in Siberia anid 
became thoroughly familiar with the 
Lamatm of the Mongolian and 
Tibetan Buddhists. Highly develop- 
ed psychically from birth, she soon 


began to sce the tall majestic figure 
of a Rajput. whom she called her 
Protector because he often saved her 
from datieer, and he bean to ims- 
truct her in the higher aspects of 
Buddhism and their archaic. origin. 
Later, when she visited England 
with her father for the great exhib- 
tion of 1551, she met her mysterious 
Protector in the flesh. He had 
come op ‘an important mission with 
certain Indian Princess, and told 
of the work for which she had been 
chosen. She accepted the onerous 
task after consultation with ‘her 
father im spite of the troubles fore- 
told for her. Although then only 
twenty, she made her first attempt 
to enter Tibet for instruction: in 
1853 but did not finally siteceed in 
reaching her Protector there until 
1864. This Protector or Guru is one 
of the great Arhats of the Trans- 
Himalayan Protherhood and des- 
cends from the Morvas of Magadha 
to whom belonged Chandragnupta 
and Ascka his grandson. ‘The train- 
dug in Tibet occupied altogether some 
tett years, for the mission was of 
special importance coming as it did 
at the end of the first 5000 vears of 
the Kali Yuga and 2500 years after 
that of Gantaina Buddha. 
was directed towards «a reform of 
Hinduism and enlightenment of 
Inilia's millions, hitherto kept in 


ignorance and superstition by the: 


priestly caste, which is what happens 
in ull religions sooner or later. In 
Tibet the same thing took place in 
Lamuaistic Buddhism ond when 
Tsong-Eha-pa in the rath century 


» AD. reformed the corrupt priest- 


The latter. 


hood and re-established the pure 
Buddhist Order of the Yellow Robe, 
called in Tibetan (relugpa, and the 
hierarchy of the Tashi Lamus to 
preserve it, it is believed to ‘have 
been the Buddha's work. 

With my associates Mrs, Cleather, 
her son Graham and Miss Davey, I 
wis in close touch with the last 
Tashi Lama during his voluntary 
exile in China from 1925 to 1937 
when he died on his way hack to 
Tihet after discovering the new Dalai 
Lama in Amdo province. During 
her stay in ‘Tibet, Madame Blavatsky 
had spent some time studying at 
Tashilhumpe where one of the 
Arhats was itt the retinuc of the 
previons Tashi Lama who died in 
1882. In 1873 she was sent to 
Antetica to begin her work in the 
land where a new stihrace of the 
Aryan parent mee is evolving. 
Here there was a strong trend 
towards the psychic which needed 
the balance of Oriental philosophy 
and occult science to arrest the 
tendency to deteriorate into sheer 
pPhencmenalism im the movement 
called Spiritualism, Accordingly 
Madiume Blavatsky wrote Jsis ('n- 
veiled which created o literary sensa- 
tion on aceetint of its extraordinary 
ertilition and marshalling of facts in 
réligion, oceultism and science, the 
New York press hailing it as ‘one 
of the remarkuble productions of the 
century’. Like all her works; it was 
written without the aid of a library 
because in herself she was in modem 
patlance a highly efficient radio set, 
capable of receiving telepathically all 
that her teachers in Tibet wished her 
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to say, This she fully described, 
taking mo personal credit: for the 
monumental knowledge manifest in 
her writings, In Americ she met 
Colonel Olcott who was investigating 
Spiritualistic phenomena, and in 1875 
enquirers indiuced them to found the 
Theosophical Society which was then 
only what Colonel Olcott described 
as a “Miracle Club’’. The word 
Theosophy was selected by one of 
them out of a dictionary, but 
Madame Blavatsky always preferred 
the term Esoteric Philosophy. Shortly 
afterwards they went to India; where 
in 1879 the real constitution as de- 
sired by her teachers was drawn up 
at Benares under the title of the 
Theosophical Society or Universal 
Brotherhood. ‘There were three sec- 
tions:—(1) The ‘Trans-Himalayan 
Arhats as supreme directors and 
teachers; (z} Chelas; (3) Candidates 
for Chelaship., ‘Thus the basis of the 
whole scheme was that of the 
Esoteric Youacharya School of Tibet 
of which the Arhats are the: chiefs, 
without which the exoteric society 
was a body without a soul. Unfor- 
tunately, Colonel Olcott and other 
Westerners strongly opposed this 
plan and so the purely exoteric 
society formed in New York was 
continued with Universal Brother- 
hood left out of the title and modi- 
fied inte the formation of ‘a nucleus’ 
thereof as the first.of three objects. 
As the Maha Chohan (head of the 
Arhats) wrote soon afterwards:— 
“Buddhism, stripped of its super- 
sitions, is eternal truth. . .. Perish 
rather the ‘Theosophical Society with 
both its hapless founders, than that 
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we should permit it to become no 
better than an academy of magic, 
and a hall of occultism.’’ (Messrs 
Sinnett and Hume asked for just 
this —8.C.) “That we, the devoted 
followers of that spirit incarnate of 
absolute self-sacrifice, of philan- 
thropy, of divine kindness, as of all 
the highest virtues attainable on this 
earth of sorrow, the man of men, 
Gantuma Buddha, should ever allow 
the Theosophical Society to represent 
ihe embodiment of selfishness, the 
refuge of the few wilh no thought in 
them for the many, is a strange idea, 
my brothers: He who. does not feel 
competent enough to grasp the noble 
idea sufficiently to work for it, need 
pot undertake a task too heavy for 
him, Oh! for noble men and women 
to help us effectually in India tn 
that divine task, All our knowledge, 
past and present, would mot be 
sufficient to repay them." 

Up to 2884 much was done in 
India on Buddhist lines, Despite 





his opposition to the esoteric side, 


Colonel Olcott wrote his Buddhist 
Catechism which made a wide appeal 
and did much to help the Buddhists 
of Ceylon and other Hinayana conm-. 
tries. Madame Blavatsky went with 
him once to Cevion, but otherwise 
was too busy at the Adyar head- 
quarters, editing ber Theosophist in 
which Buddhism of both schools was 
strongly represented, the High Priest 
Sumangala of Ceylon being o fre- 
qnent contributor. Both founders 
also undertook a special Buddhist 
mission to England. Then came the. 
attacks of tlie Madras missionaries, 
followed by the report of the London 
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Society for Psychical Research which 
characteristically confined itself en- 
tirely to psychic phenomena and 
ignored completely Madame Blayat- 
sky's wonderful works. Compelled 
thereby to leave India, she returned 
to England in 1885 and there com- 
pleted her greatest work The Secref 
Doctrine, In this the whole vast 
history of the human race is wi- 
folded—a triple-scheme of evolution 
(spiritual, mental and physical) far 
beyond the Limited material evolu- 
tion of Western Science; also a 
comprehensive review of science, 
philosophy and religion in which 
Buddhism figures fundamentally. 
After this she wrote The Voice of 
the. Silence, beng -a translation of 
the Golden Precepts of ‘Tibetan 
Buddhism. It is dedicated ‘'To the 
Few", i.e., those earnest mystics 
capable of understanding the lofty 
ethics of Raj Yoro therein exe 
pounded, It was here that she firat 
revedled to the West the ideal of the 
Nirmanakaya, ic., the Bodhisativa 
who, in fulfilment of his vow of 
utter self-sicrifice, refuses the bliss 
of Nirvana in order to £0 on helping 
littenanity, Im a mote she Sal's 
(Pp. o7):—“The Esoteric Schoo! 
teaches: that Gautama Buddha with 
several of his Arhats js: such a 
Nirmanakava, higher than whom, on 
account of the great renunciation 
anil sacrifice to mankind there js 
wone known." She also strove to 
revive the Esoteric aspect hy forming 
a branch of the Esoteric School in 
the West, My lifelong coworker, 
the ‘late Mrs. A. L,. Cleather, way 
her pupil and o chela of her Rajput 








[ataReat 


Master, and after her death in afar 
he appointed us custodians of secret 
teachings in that school. I am 
therefore, as surviving ecnstodian, it 
a pasition to affirm the esoteric basis. 
of true Theosophy of Divine Wis- 
dom, its origin going back into the 
hight of time: 

Owing to the failure of the ‘T 5. 
to realise Brotherhood after Madame 
Biavatsky’s death, the Arhats’ wore 
unable to continue their help and it 
split np into warring sects, one of 
which sponsored highly objection 
able doctrines -and practices. Comnse- 
quently we resigned and when we 
came to the East in 1918 we worked 
as Buddhists, although more on 
philosophical than orthedex lines, 
In India we had the privileces iof 
knowing and working for the late 
Ven. Si Anagarika Dharmapala who 
told us how, when he asked Madame 
Binvatsky about chelaship, she ad- 
visel him to study Pali and work 
for Buddhism, with what. brilliant 
success We cut now appreciate. 
Mrs. Cleather wrote articles for him 
in this journal on ‘“Bodhidharma or 


‘the Wisdom-Religion" and he wished 


her to found a branch of the Esoteric 
School at Sarnath, but tinfortunately 
this plan could not be realised at that 
time. <A portion af the Raj Yoga 
tetheds of that school designed to 
meet urgent needs in the Present 
world catastrophe is given in my 
painphlet “Replenishment from the 
Central Source’ offered gratis -to all 
who need stich help. For, as the 
Maho Chohan wrote sixty years ago 
in words more than ever applicable 
to-day :—"How can the combative 
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‘natural’ instinct of man be res- 
trained from inflicting hitherto ou. 
tyranny, injwstice, ete., if not through 
the soothing influence of brother- 
hoo and ‘the practical application 
of Buddha's Esoteric doctrine?” 
Madame Hiavatsky remained in 
England until her death and in lier 
ningaxine Lucifer (the Light-bearer) 
Buddhism was again a leading fea- 
ture, Especially important was her 
loug lending article in. August 1888 
on an essay by M. Emil Burnouf, 
“Buddhism in the Occident”, in 
which he. dealt with. Buddiusm, 
Christianity and Theosophy as de- 
tived from @ common source. She 
there says :— 

Tt is true that no mysteries or 
esplericism exists in the two chief 
Buddhist chutches, the southern and 
northern.  Buddlists' may well be 
content with the dead letter of 
Siddartia Biddha's teachings, as 
fortunately no higher or nobler ones 
in their effects pon the cthics of the 
masses exist to this day. But hetcin 
lies: the great imistake of all the 


Orientalists. There is an Esoteric 
Doctrine, a soul-ennobling philo- 


sophy, behind the outward boily of 


condition 
system was taught to the Arhuts 


ecclesiastical Buddhism. The latter, 
pore, chaste and immaculate os the 
Virgin snow.on the ice-capped crests 
of the Hittalavan ranges, is, how- 
ever, as cold oanmd desolate as: they 
with regard to the poxst-morlem 
of man. ‘This secret 


ulone, generally in the Saptaparna 
(Mahavansa’s Sallapeni) cave, known 
to Ta-lian as the Cholu cave near 
the Mount Baibhar (in Pali Webhara) 
in Rajagriha, the ancient capital of 
Maghada, by the Lord Buddha him- 
self, between the hours of Divana 
(or mystic contemplation), Tt is Frou 
this cave—called in the days of 
Sakvamuni, Saraswati or ‘Batiboo- 
cave’'—that the Arhats initinted into 
the Secret Wisdom carrie) away 
their learning and knowledge beyond 
the Himalayan range, wherein the 
Secret Doctrine is tanght to this day. 
Had not the South Indian invaders 
of Ceylon “heaped into piles os high 
as the tops of the cocoanut trees’ the 
ollas of the Buddhists, and birnt 
them, as the Christian ecanqnerors 
burnt all the secret records of the 
OCnostics andl the Initiates, Oriental- 
ists would have the proof of it, and 
there would have been no need of 
asterting now this well-known fact," 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY LANKA 


Introduction of Buddhism and the 
Hy D. A. 


The Sinhalese had already estab- 
lished themselves as a - powerful 
nation and had organized the country 
during the time of Pandukabhaya and 
his suecessor Mutasiva. The material 
prosperity of the Island was assured 
and the people progressed rapidly 
hath in their institutions and their 
shall. 

Devanampiyatissa succeeded his 
father Mutasiva to the throne of 
Anutadhapura about t407 B.C. At 
this period the Island was free from 
internal dissensions, There were 
tributary chiefs who did not belong 
to the Roval family, established in 
some of the more remote districts of 
the Island. In the North we read 
of an important settlement nnder the 
Brahamin Tivakka. On the south 
districts from the principalities under 
the members of the Royal family 
which was situnted at Magama we 
read of the Princes of Kataragama 
and Sandanagama. There were 
Vakka chiefs in other districts tut 
‘their powers had by this time waned 
completely and they liad no indepeti- 
dent status at all. ‘The three Princes 
ohovenamed are metitioned as being 
present at the great festivity in com- 
memoration of the sacred Bodhi tree 
at Atmradiapnura. 

The fame of the new kingilom of 
Lanka had spread in India, and it 


building ef Buddhist Monuntents 
De Siva 


was recognised as of importance and 
of sufficient independence by King 
‘isoka who came to the throne of 
Magadha st this period and who had 
through his powers and his victories 
become the Emperor of Tndia ruling 
practically the whole continent with 
the exception of the Tamil country 
in south India. 

The King of Lanka was anxious to 
establish friendly relations with the 
powerful sovereign, and for this pur- 
pose he sent an embassy headed hy 
his. maternal nephew Arittha to 
Eimperor Asoka ‘at Pataliputra. The 
embassy was an important one. Tt 
consisted of the above named Royal 
Prince, a Minister named Malla, a 
Brahamin Hali, and an accountant, 
and a secretary called ‘Tissa with 
numerous followers. They carried 
letters and presents. The presents 
were characteristic of the produce of 
the Island and consisted of gems, 
pearls, and chanks, and also a rare 
vaticty of bamboo poles which were 
used as chariot poles, The ships 
conveying the embassy reached the 
mouth of the Ganges in seven days 
and from thenee they reached Patull- 
putra sailing along the river for 
another seven days. ‘This embassy 
was received with all ceremony and 
the ambassadors were feted and 
honouted by the Emperor recognis- 
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ing the Importance of the Kingdom 
of Lanka. 

At this time Emperor Asoka’ had 
embraced the religion of Buddha and 
was devoting his immense infltence 
and energy in establishing the prin- 
ciples of the religion among his 
people, He left the arts of war for 
that of peace and his one object was 
the establishment of the adloctrtine of 
peace and love in the world. 
he: succeeded a5 no other king or 
emperor had done before or after 
hint. He protected the teachers of 
the religion, he maintained thent, 
he called convocations for the esta- 
hlishtnent of the pure doctrine, he 
huilt numerous places of worship anid 
places of residence for the monks, he 
endowed these Tberally. Asoka was 
not content with the mere establish- 
ment of a system. He desired 
that teligion should be of a practical 
nature and the lives of men should 
be shaped accordingly. His was a 
religion of love and piety, love to all 
creatures: He established officers for 
supervising the moral practices he 
enjoined. He established hospitals, 
and refuges for men and animals. 
He circulated the doctrme of toler- 
ance for all opinions and all reli- 
gions, and in short he governed his 
vast dominions on the principles of 
love and charity, The rock edicts 
and imscriptions of this Emperor 
which are found distributed through- 
ont the Peninsula of India, more than 
bear out the historical character of 

At the time the ombassy from 
Lanka adrived at his Court, he was 
intent on spreading his new doctrine 


In this. 
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in-all parts of the then known world. 
The Emperor after receiving the 
embassy from Cevlon, despatched a 
return cmbassy with valuable pre- 
sents which included among others, 
gold jewellery and ornaments, swords 
of State, oils and scents, and all re- 
quisites for the installation and 
crowning of a monarch. With these 
he sent a message—"] have taken 
refuge in the Buddha, His religion 
and the Order of His: disciples: I 
have avowed myself a devotee in the 
religion of the descendant of Sakya 
—Ruler of men, imbuing his mind 
with the conviction of the tnith of 
those supreme blessings, with un- 
feigned faith, do thou, also take re~ 
fuge in this salvation |" 

This favour of the great Emperor 
was no sttall event to the King of 
Lanka. Devanampiyatisea wained the 
recognition of the most powerful 
monarch, he became his ally and 
henceforward his plice as an inde- 
pendent and powerful king became 
unchallenged. He lost no time in 
acknowledging those favours by 
having himself installed, and in- 
vested a second time with the. 
msignian sent to him by Emperor 
Asoka. 

The message of religion sent by 
Asoka must have influenced the 
Sinhalese King greatly Though 
Buddhism was not the State relivion 
of the Island at that time, its doc- 
trines must have been known to mot 
a few, considering the continous 
intercourse of the people of the Island 
and on the mainland, 

The people were free from core 


and internal troubles, they had 
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attained material prosperity. They 
had givanced in commerce andl in- 
dustry, aris and crafts and literature. 
They were prosperous and under 
these circumstances they had os ‘a 
nation, leisure for the cultivation of 
their intellect. And on such a2 fertile 
soil a new intellectual doctrine was 
hot only able to gain a footing, but 
also to develop and grow m a remark- 
allie manner. Asoka lost no time im 
sending his missionaries soon after the 
reinvestiture of the King of Lanka. 
These Missionaries arrived and were 
staying at Mihintale Hills, mot far 
away from the Capital City.. Asoka 
was happy mn the selection of lis 
missionaries as circumstances have 
eventually proved after the lapse of 
more than two thousand years. 
Lanka thereby became the centre of 
Ruddhism, 

Thera Mahinda was the first 
missionary, He arrived with four 
other Theras, the Samanera Samana 
and the deyotee Bandhula, all select- 
ed men noted for their intelligence, 
[uety ancl Status. 

Mahinda was. the son of King 
Asoka himself by his Qucen Devi of 
Vedissagiri. He married Devi the 
danghter of a Setthi Chief when he 
was viccroy of Western Provinces 
tinder his father King Bindusara. He 
had two children by this Ouecen, the 
son Mahinda and the daughter 
Sanphamitts, both of them devote 
themselves to the new religion, Tt is 
sail that Asoka tmtended to make 
Mahinda the Viceroy of the heir 
apparent to his kingdem. But when 
his son evinced an interest in the 
new religion, and desired to become 


a4 Monk, Asoka, true to his new 
aspiration, welcomed his decision, 
and encouraged him to heeome a 
Monk, for he desired to convert the 
world to the doctrine of Jove and 
piety, and could not do better than 
encourage his son to become one af 
its foremost disciples. Sanohamitta 
became oa nun: ‘When she was 
cighteen years of age she had married 
and had a son called Sumann, who 
twelve years afterwards: became a 
novice and accompanied his nnecle on 
his mission, Bandhula, the lay 
devotee who came with Mahinda, 
was Mahinda’s mother’s sister's son, 

The King of Lanka—Deyanam- 
Piyatissa, celebrated his sacred in- 
vestiture hy a great festival, and on 
that day, he with his attendants re- 
paired to the forests of Mihintale in 
quest of elk. While there, on the 
chase, he met Mahinda Thera and 
his party, and entered into a confer- 
ence with then and heard the new 
doctrine expounded. Mulinda was 
the son of his august ally who had 
acknowledged hint and honoured 
him by his recognition. He had fe- 
ceived the message of religion from 
him ‘and now the very. 6on of the 
Emperor had come to expound the 
doctrme: Tt is no wonder that 


Devanampivatissa reecived him and. 


his message with open arms: 
The king being converted to the 


new doctrine, others followed in im- 


creasing numbers. The excitement 
caused among the people of the city 
and the inhubitents of the Tsland can 
be imagined. The Theras first 
preactied ii the hall of the Palace 
and po sooner the discourse was over, 
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and court Jadies accepted it with en- 
thusiasm, Anula one of the Royal 
Princesses, wife of the King's 
disciple. 

The excitement of the event was 
so great that multitudes flocked to 
the Palace but could not gain ad- 
inission to listen to the discourse, as 
the palace hall could mot hold such 
large numbers. The king appeased 
the clamouring crowds by asking 
them to prepare the largest hall in 
the city no less than the huge Inailel- 
ings used as the stables for the State 
elephants: The stables were cleaned 
there were thousands of willing hands 
to expedite the work, and by the 
time appointed for the preaching 
these large buildings were crowded, 
and thousands were clamouring ott- 
side without being able to gain ad- 
mission. The next step was to build 
i temporary preaching ‘hall larger 
than even the clephant stubles, and 
thus the populace of Anuradhapura 
repaired to the assembly day after 
day. They embraced the new doc- 
trine with enthusiasm and thousands 
of them joined the Order of Monks. 
The new religion was well supported 
and lavishly endowed. Numerous 
preaching halls, parks and residences 
for Monks sprang up in all direc- 
tions. The Monks were supplied 
with alms and robes, the people vied 
with each other in doing pious acts. 

The King was now anxious to 
firmly establish the religion of the 
Buddha, and on one occasion m- 
quired from the Theras “Is the re- 

a 
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ligion of the vanquisher now esta- 
blished or not?’ “Ruler of men, 
not yet, when, for the purpose 
of performing the Uposstha and the 
rites—groimd hasbeen duly comse- 
crated here according to the mules 
prescribed by the vanguisher, then 
the religion will have been esta- 
blished'’. The King wars overjoyed 
and made preparation to mark out 
the ground for consecration. 


In the morning notice having been 
previously given by beat of drums 
the celebrated capital, the road to 
the residence of the Theros, the 
residetice itself on all sides, having 
been decorated, the lord of the 
chariots decked in all the tmsignia af 
Royalty séated in his chariot, attend- 
ed by his ministers and the women 
of the Palace, and escorted by the 
army of his realm repaired to the 
temple constructed by himself and 
accompanicd by the great procession. 


‘The King having approached the 
Theras worthy of veneration bowed 
to them. He made his progress 
plonching the ground with a golden 
plough to mark the limits of conse- 
eration. The superb state elephants 
Matupaduma and Kiinisjara: were 
harnessed to the plouzgh: Commenc- 
ing first from the Kustamalaka this 
Monarch, sole ruler of the people 
accompanied by Theras and attended 
by his military orray himself held 
the shaft of the plough. 
vases carried im procession and gor- 
geous fags and trays containing red 
candal wood, mirrors with gold and 
silver handles, baskets borne down 
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by the weight of flowers, triumphal 
arches made of plantain trees and 
females holding open umbrellas and 
other decorations, excited by the 
avimphony of every description of 
music, encompassed by the martial 
night of his empire, overwhelmed 
hy the shouts of gratitude and festi- 
vity which welcomed him from the 
four quarters of the earth, this Lord 
of the Jand made his progress, 
ploughing and exhibiting the furrows 
pil enthusiastic acclamations, 
dreds of waving handkerchiefs 
isa the exultations produced by the 
Presentation of superb offerings. 
Having perambulated the Vihara 
precincts as well as the city and 
aguin reaching the river he com- 
pleted the demarcation of the con- 
secrated ground (Msahawansa p.. 63). 
Thus the King established the reli- 
gion of the Buddha in the Island of 
Tanka, Anula, the Queen of Maha- 
naga, the King’s brother, wus fore- 
Most among the women in enthu- 
siasm for the new doctrine. Five 
himndred ladies of the Royal family 
joined with her and with five 
hundred other ladies of the country 
they desired to become nims in the 
new faith. Their wishes could not 
be granted as there were no 
Buddhist muns in the Island to 
ordain them, for according to the re 
gulations of the Vinaya the ordina- 
tion could not be performed by the 
Monks, Mahinds Thera requested 
the King to send messengers to Pata- 
liputra asking the help of Emperor 
Asoka towards founding the order of 
in Lan t the same time 

he gave letters to his Sister Theri 
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sanchamitia asking her toa come over 
and establish the Order. 

There were further necessaries for 
permanently establishing the Bud- 
dhist- religion in the Island. Mahinda 
Thera foresaw that with the enthu- 
siasm and the intellectual energy of 
the people it was tecessary that 
there should be some tangible 
symbols in order to serve as a centre 
for the ritual of the religion. Sore 
relics of the Buddha had to be 
brought and a stupa built in the 
capital and this was also: asked for 
and special messengers were ies- 
patched to Magadha. A further 
happy idea-struck him in this con- 
nection. There was the sacred 
Bodhi tree at Gaya under which the 
sage Sakya Muni attained enligiiten- 
ment and if a branch of this apcred 
tree was brought to Ceylon and 
planted in the capital, it should fonn 
an invaluable magnet round which 
the tdeals of Buddhism would exert 
an infitence among millions of 
people there living, and millions who 
would follow in after generations. 
After-events haye proved his suport 
wisdom and his far-seeing perception, 
the sacred tree is ‘still there where 
it was planted, venerated, loved and 
honoured as no other symbol lias 
ever been. The tree stanils for all 
the glory and vitality which a small 
nation displayed doring the course 
of centurics, and will stand there for 
further centuries, as if it were to 
Watch over the destinies of the 
Sinhalese, fading duting the times of 
times of prosperity of the inhabitants 
of the Island, 
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‘The same Prince Maha Anittha 
who just went to the Court of Asoka 
with presents from the King proceed- 
ed a second time on this important 
mission. He was entrusted with two 
rejuesis, one for the sending of 
Then Sanghamitta and other nuns 
for the establishment of the Order of 
Nuns, and the other for the favour 
of a branch of the-sacted Bodhi Tree 
to be planted in the city of“ Anu- 
radhapura. 

Other messengers: had gone for- 
ward am! hackward from Magadha to 
Lanka. The Emperor Asoka and 
chief Theras of Pataliputra had: heard 
of the remarkable success of the 
mission of Thera Mahinda. They 
were ready to render him évery 
assistance in his tiission. They were 
delighted at the success achieved by 
him. They foresaw that the young 
und virile nation that inhabited the 
far-famed Island of Lanka were des- 
tined to be guardians of the precious 
law of love and. piety for which 
Asoka devoted his whole life. The 
tesponse to the request of the King 
of Lanka was prompt and gemerous, 
Theri Sanghamitta with cleven other 
companions agreed to leave their 
country for Lanka, The Emperor 
himself proceeded to Gaya im pro- 
cession attended by a number of re- 
tinue with due pomp and ceremony 
and obtained the right branch of the 
sacred Bodhi Tree which was plant- 
ed in a golden vessel. 

The Emperor further arranged to 
séril a large retinue with the Sacred 
Tree. ‘There were eight Princes of 
the Royal family and eight each 
front various guilds, expert and 
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skilled craftsmen in all branches of 
niimber of Magadhese who accam- 
panied the mussion was a very large 
one. ‘They embarked on board ‘a 
fleet of ships and sect sail for Lanka 
amidst much rejoicings, and with full 
roval favours and honours, 


The King of Sinhala gave the 
mission a superb reception. He re- 
paired with a large retitine to the 
port of disembarkation, Jambukota- 
patuna in the North. The road from 
Anuradhapura to Jatnbukota was de- 
corated for the occasion. ‘The King 
In person received the sacred Bodhi 
Tree and the mission. They were 
brought in procession in slow. 
stages to the capital city, the pre 
cession stoppmg at each important 
town and settlement on the way to 
allow the people of the neighbouring 
districts to jomt it. It took fourteen 
days to reach the capital and then 
amidst festivities, the Bodhi Tree was 
planted in the Msahamegha Park. 
Princess Anula and the thousand 
followers who desired to become 
nuns had already become devotees, 
they put on the yellow. robes and 
followed the mules prescribed for the 
nuns. They lived in a special oun- 
nery put up for them at great ex- 


pense. Hattakala and Theri 
Sanghamitta and her attendant 


Nuns were recetved at the establish- 
ment. No time was lost in ordain- 
ing Anula and her band of thousand 
Nuns. Other women came in late 
nombers and joined the Order and 
this was established the Women's 
Order of Buddhist Nuns. which 
played an important part in the m- 
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tellectual development 

Apart froin the: religious in- 
tellectual development which was in- 
angurated with the advent of the 
missions sent by Asoka they result- 
ed in a great accession to the mate- 
rial development and prosperity of 
the people of the Island. The 
Princes who accompanied the 
Mission wete given important offices, 
Bodhigupta and Sumitts were made 
secretaries of State, though their 
primary duties were concerned with 
the protection and preservation of 
the Bodhi Tree as. hereditary lords. 
They exerted a great influence on 
the development of the country, and 
the master artists and craftsmen who 
accompanied them were well re- 
ceived and were given offices and 
emoluments. They influenced the 
development of arts and crafts. 

The new comers identified them- 
selves with the Sinhalese and they 
merged themselves into the new 
nation. Devanampiyatissa and the 
King of Lanka gained much in 
Status through their alliance with the 
powerful empire of Magadha, ‘The 
Island became recognized throughout 
the Indian Enipire as one—an inde- 
pendent kingdom taking rank with 
powerful monarchies, It is apparent 
that with the alliance with the 
Magadhee Empire, the King of 
Ceylon desired to be the sovereign 
lord of the south of India which had 
fot come under the sizerainty of 
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Asoka, The Andhras and the Tamils. 


di mot desire to quarrel with so 
powerful a: monarch in the ‘south, 
empire could have subdued them 
easily, It is mentioned that in the 
festivities connected with the pilant- 
ing of the Bodhi Tree, Devanani- 
piyatissa raised three canopies—that 
of Lanka, of Andhra and of the 
Tamils showing that at that period 
the southern states of India had 
acknowledged his power and had no 
disposition to dispute his aspirations 
for the Empire. 

During this period many public 
buildings and monuments were ereet- 
el] principally for the use of the tiew 
religion, | 

In the following order he excented 
these works :— 

In the first place the Mahavihara,. 
secondly the Vihara called Chaitya 
(Mihintale), thirdly completion of 
the Thuparatna Vihara, fourthly the 
planting of the great Bodhi Tree, 
fifthly the designation of the sites 
for future Dagabas by an inscription 
on a stone pillar erected on the site 
of the Mahathupa (Ruvanmeli) as 
well as the identification of the site 
of Givatthi relic of thc Supreme 
Buddha (at Mahivangana), sixthly 
Isipatanarama, seventhly the ‘Tissa 
Tank, eighthly the Pathamathupa, 
ninthly Vessagiri Vihara and lastly 
the delightful Upasika Vihara and 
the Haththaka Vihara, | 
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By KR. 1. Sot, M.B., B.S., FURS. 


We all recognise that the subject 
of psychology in itself is quite a deep 
one: it assumes all the more a pro- 
found significance when we approach 
it from the potnt of view of Buddhist 
analysis of human mind. 

Every individual is a psycho-physi- 
cal constitution, Modern science 
has done tmch to elucidate the 
various aspects of the physical con- 
stitution of man and such an imvesti- 
gation has given luirth to such 


important sciences as anatomy, 
physiology, bactericlogy, embryo- 


logy, therapeutics, surgery ete. and 
the various allied branches of know- 
ledge. The mental aspect of man 
tas only, comparatively speaking, 
recently come under the scrutiny of 
modern investigation, and therefore 
though the modem psychology in 
this short period has achieved much, 
vet it cannot be said to have reached 
that stage of maturity in its theories 
or their practical applications, which 
the sciences involved in the investi- 
gation of the physical constitution 

When we come to Buddhism, we 
discover quite a different state of 
affairs. We se¢ that Lord Buddha 
also recognised human beings. as 
peycho-physical organisms, and in 
this respect He is ome with modern 
science. But He did not stop at 
that: He went much forther in His 
analytical investigations in the domain 


of matter as well as in the sphere of 


mimi. He went-so deep in His 
analytical tnderstandings of the 


mental substance of man and solved 
such deep problems of psychology, 
that modern science when compared 
to the highly profound psychology 
of Lord Buddha is hardly a babe. 

Buddhist canonical literature con- 
sists of three main divisions, 
namely :— 

I. Sutta Pitaka, 
Il. Abhidhamma Pitaka and 
ITI.. Vinaya Pitaka., 

The second division namely the 
Abhidbamma Pitaka is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to what m modern 
terminology miay be called “Buddhist 
Psychology’: The Abhidhamia,. 
though quite a self-sufficient division 
of the scriptures, is after all a psycho- 
lovical treatment and systematic 
presentation of the same truths 
which are dealt with in a geticral 
and philosophic way in the discourses 
comprising the first f.e:, the Sutta 
division. And it is simply remark- 
able that such a vast literature 
should be free from any self-contra- 
dictory. statements. 

The Abhidhamima consists of seven 
hooks, namely :— 

the elements and objects of 
consciousness, C. A. F_ Rhys 
Davis's ‘A Buddhist Maznal 





of Psychological Ethics’ is a 
translation. of it. 


2. Vibhanga—has 15 treatises 
Upon ethico-psychological 
themes. 


5. Dhatu-Katha—is an analytical 
study of the 1& fundamental 
elemorits namely the 6 sense 
organs, 6 Classes of the corres- 
ponding objects and the 6 
corresponding classes of con- 

4.. Pupgala-pannatti—deals 9 with 
the types of personality. 
“Designation of Human 
types" 1 its English transis- 
tion. 

§. Katha-Vatthu—discusses points 
of controversy im telation to 
the 15 carly Buddhist sects and 
defends the Theravada view- 
point. English translation by 
Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is available, 

6, Yamaka—are psychological 

treatises on pairs of opposites. 

» Patthana—deals with the 

causation of the psycho- 

material states and their 
miitial relationship in pheno- 
meni, 

Thus all the seven -books of the 
Abhidhamma ate very profound in 
their themes, and by looking at them 
we cannot ut appreciate the 
Buddhist way of tackling psychologi- 
eal problems, We can even suggest 
that if the modern research workers 
in, the field of psychology were in- 
clined to take further guidance in 
research, from Puddhist Psychology, 
a tith harvest could be gathered. 





As already stated [ ddhis it 
nises human personality ns a paycho- 
physical organism, and it in Buddhist 
terminology is callel ‘Nama-Rupa’ 
ie. amalgam of mental and physical 
constitutions. Further it is of interest 
to note that whereas the physical 
element of personality Constitutes 
only one part namely the Rupa- 
skandha, the mental aspect of per- 
sonality consists of four parts 
namely ;:— 

tr. Vedana i.¢. sensations, 
2. Sanna Le, perceptions, 
3: Sankhara i.e. inctinations, 

& 4. Vinnana j.c. consciousness, 

All these are interwoven together 
and yet are distinct entities in them- 
selves, 

The physical part of man provides 
him contact with the environments: 
the contact generates sensations, the 
quality of which yaries with the 
location on the body surface or sense 
organs of the impact from without 
which may he either direct as in the 
case of touch, taste or smell or im- 
direct through visual or uwnditory 
vibrations ; sensations become per- 
ceptions in consciousness amd are 
either ‘stored as new expericices 
which may modify our inclinations, 
of are transformed into ‘concepts’ 
i.¢,, become thought and dictate our 
actions. The sensation and percep- 
tions may be pleasant, unpleasant or 
neutral and the inclinations may be 
wholesome, unwholesome or neutral : 
their nature has much to de with the 
quality of thought that they generate 
or the nature of action which they 
dictate. To understand these com- 
plicated phenomena study of the 
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nature of consciousness is essential, 
for it is it that receives ‘percepts’ 
from the outside world, assesses their 
valuc in terms of previous knowledge 
and inclinations, forms ‘concepts’, 
medifies ‘inclinations’ and dictates 
action. Another quality of our con- 
sciousness is that it is, so to say, the 
presiding judge in the Psychological 
Hall of the Mind: sankheras which 
dictate personal inclinations go on 
pressing their claims from one side, 
and the new percepts incessantly 
arriving in our waking state via 
sensual channels go on presenting 
new amendments to our intentions: 
The decisions for action, on the part 
of the presiding judge t.e., the con- 
sciousness, though are considerably 
affected by these two factors, yet the 
‘iudge’ is not. bound to strictly follow 
such inclinational proposals or per- 
ceptual amendments. Consciousness 
is free to make its decisions: in other 
words it has a FREE WILL to act, 
and therefore for the resultant 
kamima it bears ful] responsilnhty,. 

It should be clear that ‘Free Will’ 
does not signify infallibility in deci- 
sions or actions: it only means 
absence of prelestiny and ‘presence 
of moral responsibility for actions 
performed. In fact consciousness is 
far from infallible for it in practice 
learns by the method of “trial and 
error’, and through such a process it 
vets chances to evolve for the better. 
The phenomena of EVOLUTION is 
an expression of this phase of the 
activity of consciousness. 

Some people appear to attach too 
much importance to ‘conscience’ and 
they think that ‘conscience’ i5 an 
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infallible guide to discriminate Right 
gives no such credit to ‘Conscience’, 
thouch what 6 usually and loosely 
called ‘conscience’ can be understood 
to be a part of ‘sankhara’ component 
of human mind, In other words 
‘conscience’ from the point of wWew 
of Puddhist psychology is the resuit- 
ant of personal expericnces—present 
or past, conscious or subconscious— 
and as such infallibitity in the abso- 
lute sense cannot he its claim, though 
in a relative sense its enidance may 
be useful in a limited way. 
Individual consciousness Is subject 
to error. In fact it is subject to three 
very serious ailments, which are the 
root cause of most of the misery we 
see around us in the world. ‘Those 


aliments are ‘Iobha’, ‘dosa’, and 
‘moha’. All our petty or major per- 


sonal quarrels and worries, all our 
social jealousies and strifes, and in- 
ternational wars, derive their sanction 
from these three central ailments of 
consciousness. The aim of all 
‘SADHANAS or spiritual culture is to 
minimise the effects of these ail: 
ments and ultimately to ‘eradicite 
these curse maladies from human 
mind.  Ethico-moral conduct and 
psychological purification are essen- 
tial concomitants of any path to 
spiritnal health. Buddhism provides 
an Exght-fold Path for the purpose. 
As one progresses on the Path "lobha' 
or greed is slowly replaced by 


‘alobha’ which soon manifests as 
charitable disposition. Similarly 


‘dosa’ or hatred is replaced by ‘adosa’ 
and manifests as loving kindness to 
all beings: ‘moha' or delusion is 


replaced by “amoha' or awakening 
into Wisdom. The ultimate fruit of 
the Path is Supreme Wisdom or 
Bodhi. 

Another characteristic of. our con- 
sciousness is that it is ever a flux and 
is never the same two consecutive 
secomiis; it is like the ever-moving 
stream, and yet presents the appear- 
ance of an entity called ‘personality’ 
like the entity called stream. In the 
analytical study of human persomal- 
ity, Buddhism does not start with the 
hypothesis of a permanent substratum 
called ‘soul’ or‘atman’, but ends with 
the profound discovery that there is 
an all-round flux, which is perhaps 
the greatest contribution that has 
ever been made in the feld of human 
psychology. As an obvious corol- 
lary to this great discovery is the 
truth that rebirth is accomplished not 
by transference of a permanent core 
from the dying person to the newly 
conccived foetus, for there can be no 
such thing in Buddhist psychology, 
bot by transference of the kamma 
force which is not a permanent entity 
nor the same for all individuals, 

From the foregome remarks it can 
be indged that study of conscious- 
ness is given on important place in 
Buddha Dhamma. All our sensa- 
tions, perceptions and tendencies of 
character are deeply connected with 
consciousness: they are in fact domi- 
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nated by consciousness and made np 
of consciousness. Buddhist psycho- 
lowy attalyses this consciousness in a 
deeply profound way, understands its. 
scope, makes suitable and sitistantisl 
use of its powers fo clinitinate evil 
and sublimate personality, and aims 
ultimately to annihilate its boun- 
daries and thereby merge individual- 
ity through a series of Jhanas or deep 
ecstasies tnto that blessed state of 
poise, of joy, of permanence and of 
Reality which all Buddhists aspire 
for and which goes by the cherished 
lovely name of Nibbana—the state of 
‘Final Release’ from ‘Pain’, from 
‘Change’ and from ‘Unreality’, fom 
the clutches of the rounds of births, 
sorrow and death, the state beyand 
man, beyond Gods and beyond all 
phenomena. Such is the practical 
attitude which Huddhists have to 
wards their psychology. They use 
it to nnderstand phenomendn, they vse 
it to formulate their relationship with 
other beings, they use it to analyse 
their mental constitution and they 
ultimately aim at arriving at their 
Summum bonum through analytical 
meditation of phenomena, thus 
understanding it as Dukkha, Anicca 
and Anatta and by the process of 
eliminating evil, promoting good and 
purification of the heart, actually 
reaching the cherished goal of 
Parmam Sukham, the Nibbana. 








AN EVENING WORK 
By Frank BR. Menuor 


Aut day the rain fad fallen with 
a dull intensity. Not a breath of air 
had deflected the straight streams in 
their downward paths and then, 
towards evening, suddenly as if 
heaven's watermg call was empty, 
the rain ceased-and the sun shone in 
a-clear blue sky. 

Weary of ty own company and 
longing for a “breath of fresh air”, 
I slipped on my Mac, took up a 
walking stick and left the hotse. 
The garden was too wet for ‘potter- 
ing’ so-a stroll was the only other 
thing to do. 

Nature is perhaps-at her best after 
heavy summer rain. The smell of 
the earth, the lmxuriance of the vege- 
tation and the sense of well-being 
whith it exndes fill the air and 
penetrate even the dull senses of 
mat. 

The way chosen lay adown the 
hill wpen the slope of which our 
village is built; across a plain. sur- 
rounded by low hills, which had once 
been a marsh in the midst of which 
the ancestor of onr village had once 
«tool erected on piles but which. is 
now fertile corn land cultivated as 
nearly to the last yard as the un- 
thrifty English farmers can bring 
themselves to go. 

Crossing the plain a low ridge of 
bills is reached, upon which the 
heavily wooded estate of one of the 
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members of our aristocracy is situat- 
ed. Neglected and forbidding it Hes: 
the woods dark and fearsome as some 
primeval forest. I peer throuch the 
huge worked-iron gates which in 
therr time must have oost much 
money but which are now rusting for 
want of a coat of paint. Inside the 
lodge-keeper’s lodge is silent and 
deserted and the wide carriage drive 
is almost covered with encroaching 
veretation. The great house is 
hidden by the trees. Desolation 
reiens over the fertile land which, if 
cultivated, would sustain many 
families and help the country in this: 
time of want and stress. 

Near our village are four large 
estates, all owned by titled families 
whese names have ten written in 
lustory. AJ! stand deserted and non- 
productive ata time when lives are 
lost daily in the effort to bring food 
into our severely rationed land. 

I tom homeward, wondering if 
ever the barrier of privilege which 
keeps the descendants of successful 
men in possession of wealth and land 
which they are too lazy or are unfit 
to tse, will aver be removed and 
marvelling at the patience of the 
people who allow such things to be. 

After walking some half mile or so 
1 had reached a part where one side 
of the road is a high bank over-run 
with thick vegetation, when suddenly 
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T was startled by a whirr, almost at 
my elbow and a large dapple- 
breasted thrush shoots out of the 
bank like a bolt from a crossbow. 

I had gone a couple of paces before 
l recovered fram my surprise, but 
that instinct of the hunter which is 
part of the make-up of an Englishman 
prompted me to return and seek for 
the nest which I knew must be near, 
l- was not wrong for on gently parting 
the foliace I bebeld one of the most 
beautiful sights of nature—a female 


thrush sitting on her-nest. Fear had 
driven her mate away but the 


mother-love was stronger than. fear 
and kept her sitting tight on her 
cREs. 

I suppose I am a sentimental old 
fool but as the bird’s eyes met mine 
1 csemed to read in them a piteous 
appeal for mercy. Quietly I closed 
the aperture I had made and tiptoed 
away, leaving the littie mother to the 
tusk for which she was born, May 
she attain to a better re-birth. 

The episode had lasted only a few 
seconds and yet the picture of the 
bird sitting on ber nest was firmly 
photographed opon my mind and as 


1 breasted the hil] on the homeward" 


way, [ was cotiscious of a setise of 
gladness which pervaded my being. 
Yet I had done nothing that any one 
pot a clod would not have done tnt 
the love of the little mother for her 
young was so intense that it had 
communicated happiness to another 
being. 

Half way up the hill the sound of 
loud shouting disturbed my medita- 
tion. A party of soldiers were chas- 
ing a foolish hare which had-strayed 
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from out of an adjacent field on to 
their camping ground. They were 
irying to encircle the poor animal 
shouting loudly at the same time to 
confuse it, for they say in the country 
that a ‘ce noise will so frighten a 





stow itself to be se eaiainet 

However, this time the soldiers 
were doomed to disappointment, for 
to iy great relief, the antmal saved 
its life by escaping from the circle 
hefore it closed. 


What a contradiction ts homan: 
nature, Each of those soldiers if 
taken separately, is most probably 
a kindly, wellilisposed voung man 
hating cruelty and suffering, who if 
he found the same animal im any 
trouble such as by drowning oF 
starving, would go to great pains to 
succoor it. Each of them, above all 
things, demands fair play for himself 
and others, vet shonld o dozen of 
them, together in company, happen 
to see qa small “came animal, quite 
incapable. of fighting hack, the 
instinct of ““Sport’’ at once converts. 
them into a mob of blootthirsty, 
yelling savages. 

And now my home. is reached. 
The white table-cloth is spreatl; the 
simple meal ts upon the table and. the 
inevitable tea-pot stands umier its 
‘cosy’. My housekeeper, Mrs. Smith, 
brings the evening slippers and en- 
(uires kindly about my walk. The 
library book is it a convenient 
position, close at hand and the com- 
fortable arm chair awaits its tenant. 
Truly old age has its compensations 
and although this world is suffering, 
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a contented mind can do much to 
mitigate its many ills, 
= = rl s = 


But alas, it is not given to man- 
kind to rest and be contented for 
long at a time. For three hours 
there is peace and quietness. Mrs. 
Smith is busily employed in that 
eternal knitting which helps to pro- 
vide comforts for the troops and I 
am lost in my book. Then just as 
Mrs. Smith is looking at the clock 
an folding up her knitting and | 
am beginning to yawn over my 
book, her sharp ears catch the sound 
of the wailing of the Sirens. 

At once all is bustle; there are 
certain duties which must be done 
at once. Boots ami warm coats 
must be donned in case our home 
should happen to be bombed. Gas 
masks must be slung. in the ‘Ready"’, 
position ; the attache case contaming 
important documents has to be taken 
from its hiding place and carried in 
my band: the First Aid box is placed 
npon the table and all lights ex- 

These duties perfonmed, we ojet 
the front door and stand upon the 
steps, for, as Mrs, Smith remarks, 
not without reason, “If she is to be 
bombed she prefers to see the fiun’’. 

In the inky darkness nothing can 
be seen. The rain has cotmenced 
again and is falling in a steady down- 
pour and in addition m heavy must 
has come in from the sea, The 
people of the ‘Big House", opposite 
have gone into their air raid shelter 
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and have left a light burning in one 
Warden is shouting, "Put out that 
light”, and pounding ther front 
door with his fists. We laugh and 
applaid his efforts, Then suddenly 
we see flashes of white light on our 
left, The enemy has come m from 
the seq and the coastal batteries are 
firing at him. ‘The bursting of the 
shells make flashes-and reports equal 


to these of the gums. We hear 
““Hom—bom—bom'', as he drops 


three bombs, most probably in the 
fields, Then we see a ted bonfire 
in the air. The rain and the nist 
have confused the pilot of the aero- 
plane and he has come. down too low. 
The battery has got him in half-a- 
dozen shots. We shout as the spec- 
tators in the Roman Amphitheatre 
used to shout when they saw the red 
blood flow. The bonfire crosses our 
field of vision and seems to us to 
crash into a high hill on the right. 
A. huge flame shoots up into the air, 
dies down and then all is dark and 
silent. We wait upon the doorstep 
for another half hour but nothmpg 
more is to be seen and the only 
sound is the steady downfall of the 
rain, Then the welcome sound of 
the “‘All Clear’, 1s heard; we close 

It is only then that the dreadful 
thought comes into my mind that [ 
have shouted and been glad to see 
five of my fellow men burned to 
death. 

And I have dared to call myself a 
follower of The Compassionate One, 








BUDDHISM AND WORLD PEACE 


By Sostm CHanpra, M.A., B.A. (Hons.), LL.B. 


In the gardens of Lumbini, on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, stands the 
pillar of Emperor Asoka to com- 
memorate the sacred birth-place of 
the nohle Lord Gautama—who as the 
Buddha,—or the Enlichtened One, 
kindled the flame of Light aud Know- 
ledge, which not only radiated to the 
countries of the East but encircled 
distant countries of the world, within 
the sacted halo of its glory. Bud- 
dhism, as a religious svstem, since 
its origin in the India of the sixth 
century B.C., has spread out to nearly 
all the Astatic countries and so influ- 
enced their people that Oriental cul- 
ture in a large measuré may be called 
Buddhistic. 

The Prince of Kapilvastu did not 
go to the Bodhi Tree to plan ushering 
in of a new religion. ‘The teacher of 
the new gospel of humanity and 
equality, being afflicted by sorrows, 
sufferings, and infirmities of His 
tellow-beings, took no more pleasure 
passion and piety which urged Him 
to emancipate the suffering humanity 
from its bondage, abandoned the 
luxuries of a prince in the quest of 
Troth; After years of trials and 
wandering through the forests of 
Gaya, He came to the banks of the 
sacred Neranjara where under the 
spreading Bo-Tree He sat down to 
meditate. At last Light dawned 


npon Him, and Gautama became the 
Buddha—the Enlightened One. The 
Blessed One, at first, hesitated to 
reveal His spiritual vision because 
He thought it too hard for a common 
mortal to grasp. It being revealendt 
unto the Master that not the repres- 
sion of the body but the supp 
Of all human desires is the only way 
to the realization of the Ultimate 
Trmth, the noble One shaking off 
hesitancy and eager to impart unto 
all the faith that possessed Him, 
took the road to Kashi—the ancient- 
most seat of learning in the Ind. 
From the first sermon at Saranath 
commences the tritimmphal march of 
Buddhism, with its message of com- 
passion and equality, leading from 
the renunciation of human desires to 
the attainment of Deliverance or 
Nirvana—the state of perfect bliss. 
The ‘Tathagata-the winner and 
tevesler of Trath—Turning: the 
wheel of Truth'’—at Sarnath, pro 
bably in 525 B.C., opened wide to all 
the “Gateway of Immortality’. The 
missionary charge delivered to His 
disciples heralded the opening of a 
great cultural movement which was 
destined to cover not only all Asia 
Imt infinence the whole world. Bud- 
barriers of the country of its birth 
and becoming a moving spirit to 
gladden, incite and enrich one 
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China, Japan, Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay and Thailand apart irom in- 
the Earth, brought in its wake uni- 
versal peace and happiness to man- 


kind. Sakya Muni, Gautama, the 
star of KEapilayastn, became the 


Light of Asia, tay the Light of the 
World. 

The Sakya Muni, The Sage of the 
Sakya clan; believing im the equality 
of man, broke down the sacerdotal 
authority of the Brahamaus. His 
disciples were marshalled from all 
ranks of the social strata. They 
included men and women, princes 
ond paupers, wealthy people and 
anchorites, scholars and rustics, and 
even robbers and sinners, He knew no 
exste a eet hence His Brother- 

ows no caste monopoly. To 
aati the equality of man in the 
tecth of caste hicrarchy was to invite 
fierce opposition, which later on led 
to the waning of this religion in the 
country of its birth, though in the 
succeeding years its influence spread 
gradually and steadily beyand the 
boundaries of India until withm ten 
centuries the Buddhist religion had 
become the ruling force of nearly the 
whole of Asia. 

A central tenet of Buddhiem is the 
universal application of its ‘Three 
Gems"—the Triad—The Huddha, 
the Dhamma, and the Sangha. It is 
the Buddiist ‘Triad m which the 
faithful takes refuge. It is formally 
recited thrice as follows :— 

Buddham aaranam pecaiaat 
Dhammam saranam gacchimi, 
Sangham saranam esmbani 
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Tt is not a formal creed or ritual 
but a sacrament in which the Upa- 
saka or the layman and the Bhikkhu 
or the monk finds an expression of 
self devotion and: communion. 

It was in the formation of the 
Sangha, the fraternity of the disci- 
ples, standing a6 a symbol of unity, 
that the fundamental ideas of the 
Huddhist faith or Dhamma, found 
actual emlaxliment. ‘To this ministry 
or the Order of the disciples was 
cutrusted the task of social service 
and missionary activities, In prac 
tice Buddhism encouraged social 
service of many kinds as part of the 
obligations of every Buddhist. It 
resulted in wide-spread and effective 
stimtilution of charity aml construc- 
tive social work. It was the onzani- 
sation of the Sangha that inspired all 
Buddhists to a sense of fellowship 
transcending race, colour, class, 
couutry or time and of amity with 
al] sentient creatures. 

Great is the réle played by the 
Buddhist Sangha, as an emissary of 
the gospe] of Buddha, carrying the 
message of universal peace beyond 
the Indian Peninsula and spreading 
it throughout the Eastern World, 
Buddhist miissionaries traversed the 
continents and the seas. Buddhist 
missions everywhere supperted and 
stimulated a cultural vitality that 
led to the development of everlasting 
works of art atid” literature. 

The world of today, tmmersed in 
materialistic notions of wealth and 
well-being, has slipped back into the 
savagery of crude struggle, hatred, 
anil warfare. The frantic endeavours 
of statesmen have little likelihood of 
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leading the nations of today to a 
state of permanent peace anid co- 
operation, Peace negotiations aud 
treaties, in the political world, have 
come to a naught. Annaments and 
propaganda -are adding fresh fuel to 
the fre. Under the present circum- 
stances civilization is on the brink 
of a precipice ready to fall and be 
Shattered to pieces, 

Neither power tested by warfure 
nor the acquisition of wealth and 
well-being, as pursued in both the 
Occident and the Orient, is the cou- 
dition for permaneut peace. The 
condition for permanent peace is con- 
tentment and the conditions. for con- 
tentment are freedom from torment- 
fear. Desire cometh from the body 
while fear from the mind. Fear is of 
five kinds:—fear of death, fear of 
old age, fear of loneliness, fear of 
poverty and fear of war. When 
think and act differently, fiercely 
multiplying their armaments and 
war materials, War becomes in- 
évitable. 

It is, therefore, human passions 
and fears expressed in national or 
imperial policies that put the ablest 
of statesmanship into a perilous 
situation, The mental hindrances to 
the abolition of war become more 
and more serious till the zero hour 
is reached. 

At such a jumeture is perceived a 
bright pure tay of spiritual force 
which struggles to express itself in 
the world of solid matter. It at- 
tempts to make a headway in the 
hope that the solid world of matter 


fase 


is only the last outpost of a much 


real world. At a period when: the 
world is plunged in gioom and de> 
pair, the humanity of the Buddha, 
the wisdom of Jesus and the ethic 
of Confucius: alone bring a message 
of redemption of man from evil and 
the attainment of his ultimate good, 
The philosophy of the Buddha stands 
forth today like ihe lofty peak af 
the glacier-clad Himalayas above the 
din and turmoil of the world. 

The West, has, no doubt, accepted 
religion, philosophy, and art from 
the East yet it has fallen an easy 
victim to avarice, competition, social 
injustice—, in short to the evil man- 
festations of materialism. The Easst, 
on the other hand, has succumbed to 
the tyranny of traditions, symbolism 
am! taboo. It ts clamouring for 
eijuality, in the demain of material 
goods, with the West. In an -age 
when religion is fast losing ground 
it is but meet and proper for the 
East to make another great. demons- 
tration of the superior moral ani 
spiritual laws of satisfaction rather 
than craving for equality on the 
materialistic footing, The great 
nobility of the Eastern over the 
Western methods may well be envi- 
saged here: where Alexander, of 
Macedonia, sent generals to conquer 
territories of the then known world, 
Asoka, Priyadarsin, the Emperor of 
Tilia, sent monks to capture man’s 
minds. Of the two, time alone has 
testified that the peaceful missionary 
enterprises have proved to be of ever- 
lasting valne—the marks of which 
have not yet been obliterated from 
the vanquished lands and peoples 
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evel after a lapse of twenty two 
centuries, 


Even in the modern matter-of-fact 
world the spiritual heritage of the 
East may be reconciled with te 
materialistic contributions of the 
West to usher in an era of worid 


The civilizina effects of Buddhism 
do not, indeed, need a historian to 
unfold. Buddhism civilized the bar- 
baric nomads of Central Asia, Of 
still far reaching importance was its 
influence on Chinese culture which 
was destined to mould the crviliza- 
tions of Korea, Japan, Tibet, and 
Indo-China and penetrated south- 
wards as far as the Melanesian 
Islands. Buddhism was, indeed, a 
great cementing and integrating 
force throughout the whole of the 
Onent. Its cohesive character was 
due to the: fact that it abjured social 
inequity, avarice, competition of 
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niaterjalism. “The kernel of Bud- 
dhism, as a universal religion, is its 
emphasis on the equality of all per- 
sons in respect to the destiny ‘to 
Buddhiahood. As a philosopher puts 
it, “In Buddhism, worldly glones 
of wealth have nothing to do with 
the real value of life ; that neither 
knowledge nor erudition but spiri- 
tual insight or ‘etilightemment” ig the 
key to real bliss: and that fellowship 
in sympathy and charity is the con- 
summation of self-training.” It is 
this spiritual insight which alone 
could unite peoples of different races 
and cultures in on¢ ideal of universal 
perfection bringing in iti wake utti- 
yetsal brotherhood and world peace. 

Savants, philosophers, and lovers 
of peace may safely look forward to 
the day when the short-lived poli- 
tical struggles based on materialism 
shall cease and BUDDHISM will 
emerge agaity as the symbol of 
WORLD PEACE. 





BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


Hv Umesn Citanpra Mursupnr, SADDHAR MAPRAVARDIIAEA, 


When the Indian people were 
ignorant of true religion and philo- 
sophy and deemed the sun, the 
moon, the water, the fire etc:, as 
revelations of God and invented 33 
crores of Gods almost equal to the 
Indian population lordtny over the 
Universe making of reversing its 
fortiines, animal sacrifices were intro- 
duced by the Brahmins to propitiate 
them, there was profuse hlood-shed 
and consequently Goddess “Com- 
passion" had no place in the earth. 
She invoked the aid of Visnu (accord- 
ing to some Hindu writers), for re 
establishing her reign here and 
Vishny was incarnated as Gautam 
Buddha to publish the glory of Com- 
passion and Ahingsa and the -cele- 
brated poct Joydeva sang in his 
Gitagovinds : 

Feqfa aq frase frame aaa 
eve ahaa sqarey | 
WUT Fa why ET | 

The Brahmins were all in all in 
the society, the Dharmashastras were 
compiled for their benefit, various 
kituls of sacrifices and worship of na- 
tural phenotnena were introduced for 
their maintenance and for keeping 
up their supremacy, people had no 
free-hand im worshipping gods which 
must have to be performed through 
the agency of the Brahmins alone. 
Most drastic and rigid riles were 


codified debarring the Sudras from 
touching, even hearing the Verdas, 
the people were divided into severe: 


Castes and sub-castes, 





(escentlants became Brahmins: seen 


ever ignorant they might have been, 
Sudras' descendants were Sudras 
however enlightened they were. yn: 
touchatulity prevailed in the country, 
at this greatest downfall of India, 
the Buddha was born and His liberal 
policy of toleration and equality of 
mankind attracted the high and 
the low and the influence of the 
hereditary Brahmins was [ost (but 
the Bnddha and the Buddhists 
respected the real Brahmins) and 
history is the proof how the 
Indian people lived in pence and 
prosperity in all respects so long 
as the infinence of Buddhism was 
felt in the country and India was 
mused in the estiniation of the people 


of the world and she was regarded 


as its spiritual teacher, We find 
from the writings of Itsing, Fahian 
and Huensang, the wellknown 
Chinese students of Buddhism that 
Buddhism was in full sway through- 
ott Indis including Afghanisthan 
and it is wellknown that the cele- 
brated  Biddhist Universities of 
Nalanda, and ‘Taxila, attracted 
students from the East and the West. 

The Buddhism was a living 
Religion in India for over a thousand 


j 
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years and its deterioration was dic 


to various causes. The Buddhism is 
based on Science and reason, on 
equality of mankind, on love and 
fraternity, it allowed no superstition 
like worship of imaginary Gods, and 
sacrifices of animals; The Brahmins 
af livlihood and thus struggle bezan 
between Buddhism and the Brahmi- 
nism. Gradually the glootny days of 
India: followed and the laymen 
could not resist the temptation of 
invoking the aid of God though even 
the composers of Vedas had no idea 
of God, Waa ie., God is not 
this, mor that, and different philo- 
sophers gave different interpretations 
of God such as nature, molecule, 
universal force, the universe etc. No 
all-powerful God or Creator is neces- 
sary for the salvation according to 
the Buddhists whose God, dispenser 
of good or bad, is their own Karma 
past and present and even if there 
be-such a God, He cannot go beyond 
the Karma of the beings. Sankara- 
charjya a born logician and an emi- 
nent critic and philosopher utilised 





vyerting Buddha's Avijjya into Mivd, 
and assimilating the two religions 
retaining the hollow word God which 
in his Advaitabad really means "'T” 
ae asian having. practically no 
difference with Buddhism (com- 
parison of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism to be found in Matripujay 
Manabherma edited by the writer). 
Hence be has been called a hidden 
Buddiist. But Sankar could not 
convert the enlightened and those 
4 
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firmly holding traditions from gencra- 
tions to generations, to his faith, 
With the degeneration of the Bud- 
dhist clergy, the Brahmins grew in 
power and tempted the laymen with 
Heavenly bliss by performances of 
sxcrifices etc,, but this persuasion 
and advocacy were not wholly suc- 
cessful, and it is said Enddhism was 
persecuted by the Brahmins and by 
kings Sudhanna, Sasanka and others 
influenced by Brahmins Kumaril 
Bhatta and others, Sasanka cut 
down even the sacred Bodhi tree of 
Gava.. Buddhist Temples and sacred 
places were converted into Hindu 
Temples and Hindu Shrines (vide 
Ruddhadharma by S. N. Tagore, 
Rajendra Mitra’s The Antiquity of 
Orissa, Vol. VI, Writings of 
Madhabacharya etc.). At last even 
the Buddhe himself was made a 
Hinds God, ninth Avatar of Bishnu 
(God) and all attempts were made to 
ignore the seperate entity of Bud- 
(his chips from a German worship, 
Vol. xz, -p. 345) Huddhism was 
driven away. by. the Brahmins from 
India. Tt is quite probable that for 
fear of oppression, thousands of 
Buddhists took shelter in the hilly. 
regions in the outskirts of the 
country and the hill-people mostly 
at Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Assam, 
Kashmir, Darjeeling cte., yet follow 
Buddhism, and others accepted 
Hindu faith specially in Western, 
Southern and Northern India. The 
Burma History «at page 14 says. 
tween the Buddhists and the Brah- 
mins became more acute and the 
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country was much disturbed by the 


quarrels,” 

But Buddhism flourished in Bengal 
and Bihar even up to the 16th cen- 
tury, Bakhtvar Khiliji killed Govinda 
Pal, king of Magadha, in 1197 A.D., 
bombarded the Buddhist University 
of Bikramsila which was thought as 
a fortress, and killed the monks and 
damaged the huge Library and not 
4 single monk was found to read and 
interpret the books of the Library 
saved. Min-Haj-Us-Siraj writes in 
‘Tabakat-i-Nasini at page 550;— 

“*Maliamad Bakhtyar by the force 
of his intrépedity threw himself im- 
to Postern of the Gateway of the 
place and they captured the fortress 
and acquired great booty. The 
greater number of inhabitants of 
that place were Brahmins (Buddhist 
monks) and the whole of those Brah- 
mins had their head shaven and they 
were all slain. There were a great 
nutiber of books and when all these 
books came under observation of the 
Musalmans, they summoned a num- 
ber of Hindus that ther might give 
them information respecting the 
import of these books,- but the whole 
population of Brahmins had been 


killed, On closer investigation, it was. 


found that the whole of the fortress 
with the city was a College and in the 
Hindi tongite they called it a "College 
Bihar”. Pandit H. P. Shastri right- 
ly said in the Asiatic Papers ‘ What- 
ever might have been the fate of 
Buddhism in other parts of the coun- 
trv, in Fastern India it had to suffer 
serious persecution, may it may be 
said that Buddhism was expelled by 
fire or sword,” On the other hand 
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Ramanuja, dayan 
acharjya, Pastas ' Raishunath 
Siromani gave dealth-blow to Bnd- 
dhism by their writings and finally 
Sci Chaitanya by preaching Vaisnav- 
iam, only one aide of Buddhist 
fraternity, almost eclipsed Buddhism, 
but in trie sense it was not banished 
from the country of its birth, Hindw- 
ism has been influenced and bright- 
ened by Buddhism and Gita appears 
to have been reformed or composed 
towards the last Chapters to conform 
to the Buddhistic ideas specially 
about Nirgun Iswar which according 
to Ramkrishna Paramhangsa and 
Syami Vibekananda and Katopanisad 
means: only nothingness or void, 
neither Creator, nor Protector mor 
Destroyer, aud Buddhism has. left 
imperishable culture in the manners. 
and ctistoms in the daily life of the 
entire Indian people and fs really im 
existence in the spirit of Hinduism 
like the internal flowing of the Falgu 
River. 

Chittagong Division in the out- 
skirts of Indian however preserved 
Buddhism from very ancient time, 
In the Chittagong Hill-Tracts now 
there are over 2 lacs of Buddhist— 
Chakmas, Arakanese Buddhists and 
Hill-Moghs with their 3 Chiefs, 
Chakma Chief, Bomang Chief and 
Maung Chief, and of them Chakmas 
are the most advanced. Chakmarani 
Kalindirani invited leading Bhikkhwws 
from Burma and commenced reli- 
gious reformation amongst the hill 
and the plain. Buddhists, In the 
Tippera State there are several 
thousands of hill-Buddhists and a 
few thousand Bengali Buddhists are 
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in Tippera and Noakhali. In Chitta- 


gong District there are about 75,000 
Fengali Buddhists and about 10,090 
Arakanese Buddhists. Huensang 
found in Samatat 30 Bihars with 
about 2,coo monks. and thotgh its 
exact location is not yet definitely 
traced, it is-situated according to the 
description of the traveller on tie 
border of the Bay of Bengal, in 
Chittagong and one of the Bhhars 
mitst have been near the mouth of 
the Karnafully at the foot of the 
Julda hills where a number of ancient 
images of Buddha engraved with 
very old Magadha characters have 
been discovered in the course of 
digging operation and preserved in 
the Chittagzong Buddhist Monastery. 
Chakrasala. of Chittagong named 
after Buddha’s Dharmachakra was 
the wellknown centre of Buddlist 
education and there is still a very 
old Buddhist Shrine where annually 
a mela of the Buddhists is held. 
Pragnibhadra of the Nalanda Uni- 
versity visited Chakrasala and 
Dipankar-Sri-Juan of  Bajrajogini 
within Bikrampur was educated here 
and went from Chakrasala to Tibet 
on the invitation of the king and 
propagated. Mahayan Buddhism in 
Tibet and died there and is yet re- 
membered and worshipped with great 
reverence by the Tibetans, The 
wellknown Pandit Bihar was also 
said to be situated in Chittagong. 
After the conquest of Bengal and 
Bihar by the Mussalmans, the Bud- 
dhists were mostly converted to 
Islamiam but the ancestors of the 
Bengali Buddhists styled as Baruas 
came away to Chittagong from 
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Magadha for fear of persecittion levi- 
dence has been given in Matnpija: 
Manabdharma). Formerty ‘thie. 
were known a5 Muagadha and then 
Magh in the abridged form of the 
word, and they used to worship 
Magadesvati Devi im commermora- 
tion of their ancestor's mother-land, 
who is now ‘worshipped by the 
Hindus of Chittagong, Amidst 
various political disturbances the 
Bartias could preserve ther separate 
existence and they grew in frower 
when Chittagong was under the mile 
of the Arakanese Kings tll 1666 
A.D. when it was conquered by the 
Mahomedans. Most of the Bartas 
were converted to Islamism and the 
rest fled away into the hills: and 
jungles. Living scattered and roam- 
ing from place to place to keep their 
independence they became degraded 
in social and religious conditions, but 
with the advent of British Rule and 





with the advancement in education, 


social and religious reformation com- 
menced, a few leading Bhikkhus and 
laymen took up the cause in right 
earnest, Sangharaj of Akyab helped 
reformation of the Bhikkhus and 
religious books were qatblished by 
some learned ‘laymen. §§ Some 
Bhikkhus took their religious educa- 
tion at Ceylon, Mahamun Temple 
was built and Mahoamnni Mela estab- 
lished by Bhikkhu Chamga Thakur 
of Pahartali and the then Mong Chie 
to serve as the meeting place of the 
Buddhists of the hills and planes of 
Chittagong Division. Col, Oleot, 
Mahatma Dharmapal and other emi- 
nent people came and addressed the 
Buddhists there. The Chittagong 
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Buddhist Association was established 
by Krishna Nazir for advancing oa 
catse of the community and for re- 
viving the Dhamma‘in the land of its 
birth, The Illustrious Bhikkhu, late 
Kripasaran Mahasthayir of Chitta- 
gong, established the Bengal Buddhist 
Association at Caleutta with branches 
at different parts of India, renowned 
Pundit Rev. Pragnaloka Mahathero 
of Chittagong established the 
Buddhist Mission at Rangoon and 
Akyab and published several hooks 
of ‘'ripitaka, and Pali has been intro- 
duced in the Schools and Colleges 
of Bengal by the effort of Sir 
Asutosh, a great patron of Buddhism, 
and the Bengali Buddhist Com- 
munity of Chittagong is now fairly 
influential and educated though yet 
backward in riches and political 


powers and mtich is bemg done to 


revive the religion. 

In the dark days of Buddhism in 
India, Mahatma Dhammapala came 
to Calcutta like the morning star af 
the Ind and established the Muaha- 
bodhi Society. The monumental 
work done by the Mahatma of 
revered memory for revival of Bud. 
dhism in India and its introduction 
in the West will be cherished with 
Breat respect for ever by the Bud- 
dhist world and His Mulagandhakuti 
Bihata has now become the mecting 
place of the Buddhists of the Bast 





mission of his 
fife was mae successful, the seed 
planted by him has been growing to 
be a big tree and he desired before 
death to be reborn again and again 
until the light of the Dhamma 
spreads throughout the length and 
breadth of the cotintry and he has 
left a worthy successor behind in. 
Mr. D. Walisingha to work out his 
mission. The Mahabodhi Society 
and its several branches his. 
able lead with many patrons of 
Buddhism, Mr. Birla and others, and 
some distingtished Bhikkhus has 
heen doing successfx] work in the 
revival of religion throughout India 
and outside: Northern, Western and 
Southern India forgot even the nante 
of the Buddha, but now the light of 
the Dhamma has entered into those 
places through the activities of the 
Society in the-different centres, and. 
the prediction that the Dhamma 
would be revived 2,500 Vears after 
the Parinibban of the Teacher is 
nearing fulfilment. Craving, ill-will 
and ignorance have caused the most 
cruel and brutal massacre of people 
and the westerners, too, are mow 
looking forward to Buddhism for 
peace and happiness, Let ns. help 
the distressed world and be posses- 
sors Of the merit resniting from 
Ahtingsa Dhamma, 

“May all beings be happy.”’ 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN ANCEINT INDIA 


By Mr. N. N. Gross, M.A, 


Lecturer in Atcient Indian History, 


Allahabad Universily, Author of 


Early History of Kausimbi, Early History of India, etc, 


University education in Ancient, 


Indin was conducted on a well orga- 
nised and comprehensive scale: The 
ancient Indian universities wore all 
residential, ‘The development of the 
earliest universities: like Takshnsila 
and Nalanda into residential types 
wis the natural result of the older 
Vedic Sakhas or Caranas which were 
Gsramas or residential schools. Edu- 
cation in Vedic fgramas was left 
entirely to the tmdividual teacher. 
There was no central authority co- 
ordinating curricula, teaching anil 
examinations: Corporate educational 
organization on 2 large seale through 
iiniversitics of residential types was 
developed from the Buddhist times. 
The Buddbo had Isid down rules for 
compulsory training in spiritual 
practice and higher literature of every 
monk for ten years after his admis- 
sion to the Order, The Buddhist 
monastaries this began to take part 
in education. Each monastary was 
like a college wnder an abbot, Yuan 
Chwang, during his travel in India, 
visited many such monastic colleges. 
Of them may be mentioned the 
Jayandra momnastary in Kashmir, 
Chinspati monastary in the Panjab, 
Jalandur monastary in Eijnor district, 
Bhadra Vihara in Kananj, in cach of 


which he spent sometime ranging 
from two years. to three months, 
studving under their learned abbots. 
In the pre-Buddhist age the student 
after finishing his education in one 
particular branch in one asrama had 
to go to another asrama if he desired 
to learn a new subject. This diff- 
culty was solved when tniversities 
came into existence. Hundreds of 
teachers and thousamils of students 
lived together in the university 
camps. Different branches of learn- 
ing and there curricula were regulated 
by the chief (rector) of the Univer- 
sity who appointed teachers for each 
subject of learning according to their 
fitness for it. There was a wie 
choice of subjects in which as 
student had a facility to specialis 
living in one place. 





TAR SHASILA 

The oldest university in India is 
Takshasua, The earliest references 
to the University of Takshasila are 
obtained from the Buddhist books, 
the Fitakas: The city (now known 
os Taxila) is of course older than the 
time of the Buddha. 

But during his time or-oven w little 
earlier it developed into a great seat 
af learning and that it continued 


it3 


to be so for several centuries until it 
was overshadowed and probably 
replaced by Nalanda can be gathered 
from references to it in canonical and 
post-canonica) Buddhist literature. 
Students flocked to this centre of 
learning from all directions inspite of 
the difficulty of communications in 
these days. From the Jatakas we 
leatn that students from Rajeriha, 
Mithila, Ujjam,; Kuru Kosala coun- 
tries assembled there for study. 
Princes and people equally vied to 
receive their education there, In 
Jataka 537 we Jearn that 103 princes 
received their training in archery. 
King Prasenajit of Kosala and hetr- 
‘apprarents of Benares received their 
education in Taxila. Panini, Kauti- 
lya, Asanga and Vasubandhu: are 
among the famous seholars who 
graduated there. “Prince and com- 
moners, Urahman and Kshatriva 
students all studied togcther wnder 
their teachers; There was no caste 
restrictions, All snbiects were open 
to students of all castes. A Brahman 
could graduate im archery (Jataka 
§22) and o Kshatriva could learn the 
Sastras without any restrictions. 
stidents generally went to Taxila at 
16 of 17 vears of age and spent six 
OF seven years, 

In arts the three Vedas and 
Cizhteen silpas ‘were tanght. In 
Science, medicine received a special 
care in Taxila including Surgery and 


Physiology. Prince Jivaka spent 
seven years studing medicine and 


surgery and became a famous doctor, 
A teacher generally had hetween 20 
and 25 students nnder him. The <tu- 
ents’ fees varied] according to sub. 
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jects and his own capacity toe pay. 
Poor students rendered manual ser- 
vice. Students generally lived under 
the teachers roof along with him but 
the richer students like princes ant 
heir-apparents had their own estab- 
lishments. 





NALANDA 

‘The University of Nalanda in 
Masadha was more systenatically 
organized and served ‘as o model 
prototype of a medlern residential 
university, The University was 
founded im the sth century A.D. by 
Kuniitgupta [ who endowed a 
monastary there and built a temple 
of Buddha as a place of worship for 
the congregation. Subsequent Gupta 
rulers of Magadha e.g, Buddha- 
gupta, Tatharatagupta and Baladitya 
added to the monastic buildings in 
the University campus, When Yuan 
Chawang visited Nalunda in the 7th 
century A.C., it was in full splen- 
dour, The central college had seven 
lialls attached to it, Monastic build- 
ings were several stories high. Yuan 
Chawang states that there were ten 
thowcand students and one thotsand 
teachers in the University. All the 
works: belonging to the 28 sects of 
Buddhism, the three Vedis and all 
branches of Brahman philosophy 
formed the subjects of study. The 
Royal endowment of too villages and 
gifts from merchants and lay public 
met the expenditure of the Univer- 
sity establishments, A strict adntis- 
sion examination was prescribed for 
ull new candidates, The whole 
administration and teaching was in 
the of the chief Rector who 
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was a Ktarned man and respected for 
his character and age. Silbhadra 
who occupied this position in the 
time of Yuan Chawang was the most 
learned scholar of that tite. There 
being one thouwsamd teachers to ,ten 
thousand students, personal atten- 
tion was possible and the standani 
of teaching was naturally very luigh. 
Fa-Hien and after him Ynan 
Chawang and then I[-tsing who all 


studied at Nalanda speak very highly 


of the efficiency and ability of the 
teachers. ‘There was a very good 
and Jarge library in the University 
where I-tsing had yoo Sanskrit books 


copied. Nalanda had made such @ 


great name as a famous seat of 
Buddhist learning that students. from 
foreign countries also flocked here. 
Kings of foreign countries ¢.2., 
Ralyutradeya of Java and Sumatra 
alo «6s endowed. «tthe «=: University. 
Nalanda scholars were in great de- 
mand in foreign Buddhist countries. 
Chandragovinda and Shantrakshita 
{8 ceutury A:C,) having gome to 
Tibet on invitation did valuable work 
in the spread of Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature in that country, Thus 
Nalanda: continued to be a centre of 
Indian culture and education of a 
very high degree for seven hundred 
years aintil the end of rath century 
when it was destroyed by the Muslim 
Invaders. 


VIERAMSILA 
Another Buddhist University grew 
uy) at Vikramsila also in Magadha in 
the 8th century, being founded by 
King Dharmapala; It had one 
hundred and cight temples, several 
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halls and one hundred eight teachers. 
Though on a smaller scale it worked 
like Nalanda as a great centre of 
international learning,  Vikramsila 
scholars like Jiiinapada, Vairochana, 
Ratnakara, Sant, Jfana-sri-mittra, 
and Ratnavaira wrote in Sanskrit and 
also transhited into Tibetan language 
a large number of books on Buddhist 
theology, The famous Budtdhist 


scholar Dipankara-sri-jnana of the 


University of Vikram4ila was invited 
by the Tibetan king im the rrth cen- 
tury A.C, Admission in Vikramsila 
was strictly regulated like that in 
Nalanda. In the rath century the 
Universrity grew to contain three 
thousand scholars who all resided 
there. The chief abbot-rector of the 
University regulated the admimstra- 
tion, teaching, syllabus and exami- 
nations with the help of a council | af 
six eminent scholars. Vikram 
received the same fate a4 Nalanda in 
roz A.C. at the. hands of the 
Muslim invaders, after haying served 
the cause of high education far qoo 
years. 

Besides the Buddhist tmiversities 
stated above other centres of higher 
education grew up later on, promi- 
nent among them being Vallabhi and 
Benares. Vallabhi is identified with 





the modern ‘Wala* in Eastern 
Kathiiwar, I-tsing who. visited. the 


city in the 7th century, speaks very 
highly of it-us.a great centre of edu- 
cation by about the 8th or oth cen- 
tury A.C, Betrares, which had 
already got a reputation as a sacred 
place, became a centre of Sanskrit 
learning in religion and philosophy, 
attracting students from far and wide. 
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Of course, it did not develop into 
any thing like the university of the 
Nalanda type but great scholars like 
Kumuarilbhatta and Sankaracharya 
finished thetr education under famous 
teachers in Benares, Like the 
Buddhist monastic colleges of earlier 
ave, many Hindu temple colleges 
specially in the south served the 
catse of higher education, as we 
gather from the many South Indian 
inscriptions of the roth to the 13th 
A.C. In Bengal, Navadwipa (Nadia) 
was a great centre of Sanskrit learn- 
ing specially in the branch of Logic 
(Nyaya). 

‘We have thus found that higher 
education was not neglected -in 
Ancient India, Although we do not 
hear of any great university earlier 
than the time of Buddha we know 
from the Upanishads that higher edu- 
cation was obtained from the learned 
Rishis, each of whom was an. insti- 
tution by himself, gathering round 
him students from far and wide, We 
hear in the Upanishads the names of 
great centres of learning as Pafichala 
and Mithila and of great teachers like 
Yajnavalkyn, Janaka and Sant- 
kumar. That even ladies had an 
equal opportunity with men to shine 


in the field of great scholarship is 


evident from the names of such 
learned women scholars as Maitrevi, 
Gaireee, <Atrevi, Vacaknavi and 
others who took a leading part in 
plilosephic discussions and teaching. 
It is interesting to note that the 
parting advice of the teacher to the 
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graduate who is about to leave the 
institution, sounds very similar to a 
modern convocation address. In the 
Tasittriya Upanishada I, TT we find 
the following interesting. passage ; 





| aera | HAT | = 
Taz) ararata friaae 
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“Speak the truth. Stick to the 
daily duties and study, After bring- 
ing to your teacher his proper re- 
ward do not cut off a line of progeny 
(Le,, tarry and create a fainily), 
Keep a firm hold on truth, duty and 
what is good, but do not miss the 
opportunity to become ETreat and con- 
tinue the hahjt of daily learning and. 
teaching.. Perform the sacrificial 
works ( salqerateat ) due to 
the gods and fathers. Worship your 
father, mother, teacher and guest like 
Actions which are faultless 
these only should be followed and not 
others, and whatever good works we 
have performed those only -you 
should emulate and not others,” 


BURMA—THE LAND OF PAGODAS 


By Senator U Tua Zan U, G.A., BL, 
K.5.M., A.T AM. 


Tt is by no means an easy task to 
write a historical secount of the 
advent of Bnddhism into Burnna with 
any degree of accuracy. All that can 
be done is to give a rotigh iden of 
éome recorded facts that may be 
gleaned from the old chronicles 
which are teeming with legendary 
accounts. The three most outstand- 
ing events that deserve consideration 
are (1) the casting of the Mahamuni 
Image in Arakan (Arakan then 
formed ‘a separate kingdom), (2) the 
tmilding of the Shwedagon Pagoda 
at Dagon—modern Rangoon, and 
(3) the bringing of the Pali Ti-pitaka 
to ‘Thuwannabhaimi—modern Thaton. 
Tradition claims that the Mahimuni 
Image was cast during the life-time 
of the Buddha in the reign of King 
Sandathuriya of Arnkan, and that 
since then the people of Arakan, after 
hearing the Buddha’s preaching, pro- 
fessed the Buddha's Sasana which 
was then left in the charge of 
Bakila Thera who lived up to a very 
long age of rqgo years ; that Taphussa 
and Ballika, two merchant brothers 
of Ramanfialesa, met the Buddha at 
Urnvela soon after His Perfect En- 
lightenment, got some hair from Him 
for worship and had some of them 
enshrined at the Theinguttara Hill 
in Dagon—the site of the famous 
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Shwedagon Pagoda in Rapgoon. It 
is alsd claimed that while the two 
merchants were returning in a ship 
to Ramaninya-desa in Burma, on their 
way, a couple of the Buddha's: hair 
was obtained from them and en- 
shrined at the place where the famous 
Sandawshin Pagoda is now standing 
at the southern edge of ome of the 
Raronesa Islands to the south of 
Akyab. Although these shrines were 
protected and worshipped by the 
people of the neighbourhood with 
reverence, they knew yet nothing of 
the actual teachings of the Buddha. 
The bringing of the Ti-pitaka was of 
a much later date. The various 
traditions show that the Dhanuma of 
the Buddha was not heard in Burma 
(barring Arakan) until the reign of 
the famous Buddhist Emperor Asoka, 
who Was alleged to have sent Sona 
anil Uttara Theras to Ramatifia-lesa 
for propagation of the Religion, It 





was Buddhaghosa Thera, who was 


alleged to be a descendant of these 
Therus, who went to Ceylon, copied 
the complete set of ‘Ti-pitaka in 
Burmese character and brought it to 
Burma in the year 943 of the Saésana. 
From this the Buddha’s Sasana 
gradually spread to the rest of 
Burma, 


m6 


Modern historians have cast con- 
* siderable doubt on the correctness of 
the statement of the casting of the 
Mahamuni Image during the Iife- 
fie of the Buddha by fixing. the 
reign of King Sandathnriva to a much 
later date. The late Shweredi 
Sayadaw of Akyab, however, me 
recently made an attempt, m his 
Concise History of the Malhidtmuni 
Jimage, to reconcile the alleration 
that King Sandathiriya was really a 
contemporary of the Buddha, by 
shining in a table the reigns of the 
various kings of Arakan, their queens 
and thetr capitals, showing the dates 
of cancellation of old eras by various 
kines concerned, which he collected 
from various old palm leaf chronicles. 
He also pointed out that the event of 
the coming of the Buddha and the 
casting of the Mahamunj Image 
during King Sandathuriya’s reign 
was mentioned in Yakhaingmin- 
ihami-egyin—a_ hallad composed by 
Aduminiryo who flourished in the 
reign of King Basawpyu, which was 
fixed by the modern historians at 
r4so-82 A.D. He further alleged 
that Bakiila Thera was left by the 
Buddha meAmkan in charge: of the 

Taung Kyaung Sayadaw of 
Ramree, the anther of the New 
History of Avrakan, 
similar table in his Concise Accotnl 
of the Reigns of the Kings of Arakan. 
There is a wide discrepancy between 
these tubles and the list of Phayre 
which Mr. G. E. Harvey appended 
to his History ef Burma, revarding 
the/Tength of ‘the veietis of sore’ of 
these kings. The. Ven'ble Shwezedi 


also gave a 
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Savadaw explained that Phayre's list 
was obtains] from Nga Mai’s 
History of Arakan which was com- 
piled at the request of Phayre him- 
self andl the list does mot agree with 
the list which he managed to obtain 
from an older palm leaf manuscript. 
A lot of old records were destroyed 
at the tome of the destruction of 
Arskan by King Bodawpaya of 
Upper Burma, and the old records 
have thereby become very scarce, 

The Ven’ble Taung Kyaung Sayadaw 

also said that an image was heaved 
wp from the ground recently at 
Kyankchaung Myecbya Hill where 
an English coin and a coin of King 
Sandathuriya were discovered, that 
in King Sandathuriya’s coin it was. 
found engraved ‘‘ror—Lord of 
Golden Palace Sandathuriya”’, which 
coincided with the record that King 
Sandathunva was born on the fill- 
moon day of Pyatho of the year 72 
of the era of King Afijana, the 
grandfather of the Buddha, and was 
four years junior to the Buddha in 
age, that the Malhimuni tmage was 
cast during the reign of King Sanda- 
thuriya, and that there wus no other 
King Sandathnriya to correspond to 
Intst year of any era, It is for the 
historians and archaeologists: to in- 
vestigate the significance of this old 
coin mentioned by the Ven'hle 
Sayadiaw. Apart from wowarrantable 
conjectures, no other record can he 
found from any other source how 








else Buddhism came into Arakan. At 


any fate, there can be no room for 
doubt that the image was cast in 
Arakan long before the ‘Ti-pitaka 
was brought to Burma, 
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Mr. G. E. Harvey in his History words of Sir George Scott on 


of Burma writes:—‘The ease of sea 
communications renders it likely that 
Buddhism reached Arakan earlier 
than the interior of Burms, and the 
Mahimuni imaze may well date from 
the early centuries of the Christan 
era. i* 
This ij image has heen removed from 
Aradkan by Bodawpaya, after his con- 
quest of Arakan, and enshrined at 
Mandalay ina temple now known a5 
Sir George Scott, in writing about 
images in his book on Burma, says: 
— The oldest and most sacred of this 
class of images in Burma is the 
Mahamiuni image in the Arakan 
Temple, near Mandalay, which is satd 
to have been cast under the Buddha 
Gautama’s personal supervision." 
The building of the Shwedagon 
pageda did not associate with it the 
propazntion of the Dhamma to the 
people of the locality: The account 
given in Shwedagon Pagoda Tha- 
maing (Chronicle) is itiore mythical. 
However, it is pinin from it that 
Taphussa and Ballike brought four 
pairs of Buddha's hair, lost two 
pairs on the way, one pair having, 
as they were alleged to have said, 
been taken by force by the king of 
Zehta, and another pair stolen by a 
naga (dragon spirit) wlile halting 
near Mawdin Kareik, and handed 
over the remaining two pairs to King 
Okkalaba, who enshrined them with 
much ceremony at Theinguttara Hill 
by building a pagoda as directed by 
the Buddhs to the two merchants, [ 
would conclude the subject af 
Shwedagon Pagoda by quoting the 


pagedas, which are as follows:— 
“The Shwedagon Pagoda is possibly 
the most interesting example of the 
erowth of these buildings. It began 
by being a simple, humble, relic 
shrine, and gradually grew to its 
present noble dimensions. After the 
annesation a passage was cut from 
the niche facing the eastern entrance 
to the centre of the pagoda, It was. 
found to be throughout of solid brick- 
work, and the first pagoda was found 
to have been erected in 585 B.C. 
This may be, but the date of the 
successive castings is tot recorded.” 

In the Thamaing it ts said. that the 
present height is over 186 culats’ 
fabout 280 feet) and circumference at 
the foot coo cubits (1550 ft-). 

It is recotded in the Kalyam 
Inscriptions, erected by King 
Dhatmmaceti, at Pezu, in 1476 A.D., 
that Sona and Uttara Theras were 
sent by the famous Buddhist Emperor 
Asoka to Ramaiiiiadesa, which was 
also called Suvannabhiimi, to esta- 
blish the Religion, Suvannabhiimi. is 
qilern Thaton. It was of. course 
long before the Ti-pitaka was reduced 
into writing. ‘The inscriptions say: 


—_“Since its introduction, the Reli- 


gion flourished for a long time tm 
Ramafifiadesa. In course of time, 
however, the power of Ramuaiiiadesa 
declined . _and the Religion also 
declined, . . <2 s+ 2 

In 1601, Anno Buddhae, amd 410, 
Sakkaraj, King Anurnddha, the 
Lord of Arimuddanapura, brought a 
community of priests bassin was 
the Tipitaka (from Ramiafitiadess 
and established the Religion in 








us 
Arimaddanapura, otherwise called 


Pugaima (Pagan). ‘The inscriptions 
proceed an detailing how the Rel 
gion was propagated by the pupus af 
Sona and Utters Theras verbally. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko, who translated 
these inscriptions into English, im 
his introductory note, remarks :—‘'l 
cannot conclude this imtroduction 
without adverting to the absolute 
éilence of these lithic records regard- 
ing the celebrated Buddhist divine 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the 
Visuddhimagea and Atthasalini, and 
the Apostle who is reputed to have 
brought «a complete set of the 
Buddhist Scriptures from Ceylon to 
Thaton in the sth century A.D..." 

According to other records, how- 
ever, it is alleged that a complete set 
of the Tipitake was so brought to 
Thaton from Ceylon by Buddhaghosa 
Thera in the year 943 of the Sasana 
era in the reign of King Mahanama 
of Suvannabhiimi. 

“King Anuruddha, the Lord of 
Arimaddanapura™ mentioned above 
was King Anawralita of Pagan who 
riled from ro4y to 1077 ALD... By 
this time a corrupt form of Northem 
Buddhism had been introduced tmto 
Pagan by a sect known as Aris: In 
the year 1056 Shin Arahan of 
Thaton went to Pagan to preach the 
trie Relivion to the people of Upper 
Burma. He was taken before King 
Anawrahta who, when: he saw him, 
“realised that here was one whose 
purity and restrained power were in 
utter contrast with the leering vacuity 
of the corpulent Aris’, says Mr. 
Harvey. After making the necessary 
enquines Ring Anawrahta asked him 
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to teach him the law preached by 
the Buddha. The power of the Aris 
was now broken. Shin Arahan, adds 
Mr. Harvey, “sent for helpers, and 
soon missionaries began to arrive 
from Thaton. ... . . Shin Arahan 
had brought mo sacred books, fnr 
writing was still a rare gift. His 
mission could not thrive without 
them, and he urged Anawrahia to. 
procure copies from Thaton where- 
there were thirty complete sets: of 
the Tripitaka, the ‘Three Scriptures. 
Envoys were sent but returned with 
insulting refusal. Stung to anger, 
Anawrahta marched on Thatem with 
all his men."" Anawrahta. was sue 
cessful im his campaign and took. 
King Manuhi as captive along with 
some. learmed monks and the Tripi- 
taka. 

Tn a short article like this, which 
has to be written at = very short 
natice, it is impossible to go into, 
even in brief, the history of the seve- 
ral kingdoms that existed in Burma. 
Sir George Scott says:—"'Burms is 
constantly called the land of pagodas, 
and the name inevitably suggests 
itself to the traveller on the Itra-. 
waddy."" Not only along the banks. 
of the Jrrawaddy, but pagodas wiil 
be fouml seattered throughout the 
length and breadth of Burma, some 
cresting many a hill-top. They serve 
us constant reminder to the people 
of the Ti-Ratana. ‘They were built 
by many ruling kings with the help 
of their people and clusters of them 
are to be found, mostly now in ruins, 
at or round about their capitals, 
Some were built by private indivi- 
duals or group of relations or co- 
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villagers: for gaining metit. Pagan 
is famows for the abundance of 


pagodas, but many of them appar- 
cently were temples built niote as 
nionesteries for the residence of 
Sangha, altough many of the sites 
chosen were to commemorate certain 
events that had happened on the par- 
ticular spot. Thabbenyu pagoda, fer 
instance, was said to have been erect- 
ed in exactly the same style as 
Pubbiramsa Monastry of Visakha in 
Sivatthi. Gaudaupslin is another 
one of the same type. One mist 
gather merit to provide oneself with 
the wherewithal for travelling com- 
fortably in the Samsari. Each must 
make his own effort, however sanall. 
All must practise Dandi, Sila and 
Phdvand, even to a small extent, as 
they could, It is mot <o difficult 
to practise Dana and Sila fo @ rea- 
sonable extent, but to practise 
Bhavana, Right Kuowledge is essen- 
tial. Bhavana alone will lead one to 
Nibbana, Burmese people have now 
begin to realise it more deeply than 
ever. 

During the reign of King Mindon 
(1853-78) of the Alaungpaya Dynas- 
ty, there were in Mandalay eighty 
learned Maha Theras, liolding the 
title of Rajadhiraja-Giru conferred 
by the king, and, learning the Serip- 
tures under them, there were sixty 
thousand monks. ALL of them had 
the royal support. From -amongst 
these two thousand four hundred of 
the ablest monks. were chosen and 
made to scrutinise the records of the 
Tripitaka carefully for a period of six 
months, and these were then inscrib- 
ed dn marble slabs, which are located 
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at the foot of Mandalay Hill. This 
council was called in Burma as the 
Fifth Buddhist Council, and hence- 
forth King Mindon assimed the title 
of the Convener of the Fifth Bud- 
dhist Council. 

Mandalay is at present the chief 
centre of scriptural learning... Besides 
Mandalay there are other centres in 
Hunna, such as, Pakokku,. Monywa, 
cte. Annual Government scriptural 
examination has been held mow for 
the last many years. Many simpli- 
fied religious books have been written 
by various learned sayadaws in Bur- 
mese. A few able preachers went 

ramd the province ami preached 
the Dhamma to the Jay public. 
Some of the most notable are 
Thingaza Sayadaw, Okpho Sayadaw, 
Manli Savadaw, Ledi Sayadaw, 
Mohoyin Sayalaw and <Ashin U 
Teikkheindriya, Of these Mohnyin 
Savadaw alone is alive at present- 
The Ven'ble Ledi Sayadaw made a 
great effort to implant the Dhamina 
into the heart of the people more 
firmly by writing books in simplified 
manner, by periodically going round 
the province and preaching and ex- 
plaining the Dhamma clearly to the 
people, and by organising a society 


at Taungtha in Myingyan District, 


nancd Ledi Pilaka Sapyanbwe 
Athin, for annually holding seriptu- 
ral examination, especially of lay 
pupils, both male and fernmle, The 
membership of this society TOW 
extends practically to the whole of 
Upper Burma, Some other iInde-- 
pendent centres have been. formed in 


Lower Burma also ot Letpadan, 
Moulmei, etc, Praise be to the 
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wislom of Ven'ble Ledi Sayadaw ! 
For, this is the only way of keeping 
the people’s head above water with- 
out being drowned in the deluge that 
is being caused by the onrmsh of the 
rapid tide of greedy materialism 
which is far too short-sichted to see 
thet there is the Samsara ahead, U 
Teikkheindriya, who was a native of 
Akvab but resided and set up his 
centre of teaching at Shwedaung m 
Prome District, started a: novel and 
more practical method of teaching 
and preaching Abhidhamma and 
Bhivani by directing the attention 
tore to the working of the Dhamma 
in one’s own person, and also wrote 
many books on the subject explain- 
ine it in a thorough manner. 
Mohnyin Sayadaw alone, with his 
group of pupils, is mow carrying on 
the noble work of public preaching. 
I cannot conclhide this subject 
Without touching a little on the. acti- 
vities in Burma of an English Monk, 
Rev. Bhikkhu Ananda Maitriva (Mr. 
Allen Bennett of London). He came 
out to the east on the ground of ill- 
health, having already embraced 
Buddhism, was ordained a monk at 
Akyal on 21st of May rooz, and 
thence went to Rangoon where he 
got the support of Mrs. Hia Aung 
andl a band of learned and well-to-do 
dovakas with whom he inangurated 
the Buddha Sasana Samagama, or 
International Buddhist Society and 
started a high-class illistrated quar- 
terly magazine Buddhism. In 1908 
he visited Tingland m the company 
of Mrs, Hla Aung and others, and 
helped in launching the Buddhist 
society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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His subsequent forced departure ‘by 
reason of his failing health eut short 
the life of the International Buddhist 
Society and its magazine. In his 
atticle on the Religion of Burma, he 
wrote, as he then fonnd m Burma, 
as follows:—“Giving to the poor, 
the weak, the desolute ; giving to the 
holy—those who have renounced all 
that the world tiolds dear for the 
sake of Truth and love of all-giving. 
to these, the confines of his own 
heart's life grow wider to include 
their hopes, their sorrow; so that 
the kingdom of his mind, the inner 
purpose of his being, extends, en- 
larges, and grows nobler each ‘suc- 
ceeding day. This is the second, 
deeper Truth the Dhainma has to 
teach us; how, like a flame of fire, 
Love kindles Love, grows by mere 
act of loving ; and nowhere in the 
world is that great Truth more un- 
derstooi—and so more followed— 
than in this Golden Chersanese. 

Never was there a people more gene- 
rous, more full of charity than this - 
it has been the wonder of every 
author who has truly gained -an ‘in- 
sight imto the hearts and Hyves of 
this most fascinating race. All the 
lund is covered with tokens of their 
charity, from the golden glory of thie 
vast Fabric of Shwe Dagon Pagoda a 

Rangoon—pilded all over at ‘interval 
of a few years; at a cost of lakhs of 
rupees, by voluntary offerings of the 
nmeople—to the village well, or Monas- 
tery, or rest-house for chance travel- 
lers ; down to the little stand con- 
training a few vessels of clear water, 
which even the poorest can set up by. 
the roadside and keep daily plenished 
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for the henefit of thirsty passers-by. 

In a land where Charity holds so 
high a place, not in the talk, but in 
the conduct of its daughters and its 
sens, such poverty as India and all 
western countries experience, is 
utterly tinknown. Tre, in a sense, 
the: vast majority of the peasantry 
are poor—poor, that is, as judged by 
the European standard of living, 
with its manifold and unceasing 
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“wants. But of the poverty that is 
cruel, harsh, base, and sordid ; the 
poverty of an Indian village or a 
London slum, there is naught at all. 
The poverty that shomes and curses 
western mations, that breeds crime 
and cruelty, that starves even little 
children to death, such is unknown 
in Burma; and it- will remain un- 
known for just so long as they hold 
fast to their Love-teaching religion.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. Jinna's Advice. 


Mr. Jinna, diiring his visit to 
Calentta last month, is reported to 
have advised the Mussalmans of 
Bengal to ‘fanatically’’ follow the 
policy of the Muslim League. His 
incessant pleading for lils pet scheme 
Pakisthan ts understandable, but 
fanaticism is the last thing we ex- 
pected from him, That stuff, which 
has been the cause of appalling bhood- 
Shed in the world, was entirely on- 
known in India till it was imported 
there by barbarians. India has had 
enough of that barbarism jdnd has 
no desire to give it a new life during 
a very critical period of her history. 
Tetouncement fike what is mention- 
ed above should be firmly and reso- 
littely put g stop to. The anthorities 
have, for a long time, been induleent 
to Mr. Jinna, their pet child, but the 
time has certaimly come to cry a halt 
i that direction, Let that word 
“fanaticisin’ be no more heard in this 
sacred land of Lord Buddha. 


# bs x a 
“‘A Memorable Visit,”’ 
Under the above caption, the 


Sfalesman, in its issue of the 2grd 
February "42, in dealing with the 
miecssage of Marshal Chiane-Kaishek 
to India, says—"*It is for her (Britain) 
to give the people of India without 
further delay real political power so 
that they may be in a position. to 
develop their spiritual and miuterial 
strength by participation in the war.” 


Contribution to the 


Remember to send your 


VAISAKHA CELEBRATION 


General Secretary, 
MAHA BODHI soc! ETY, 





Quite right. Only, if this were 
realised 9 little earlier, the situation 


in Indin would have been. much 
brighter, 
. * fe ¥ 


Another Lije-subscriber of Maha 


We have great pleasure in announ- 
cing that Lt. Col, E. FP, J. Payne, 
C. R. E,, Sind Area, Karachi, has 
become a life-sulseriber of the Malia 
Bodhi. 


« LJ * 


His Excellency General Ching 
Kaishek. 


Revd, Sangharatna, Ast. Secy. of 
the Maha Badhi Society. Sarnath, pro- 
ceeded! to Delhi last month where he 
met His Excellency the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kaishek and. invited him to 
pay a visit to Sarnath. ‘The latter, 
however, regretted his inability to 
accept the invitation for want of 
tine. He was presented on behalf 
of the Maha Bodhi Society, with the 
publications of the Society, 

* $ & * 


Ceylon Minister at New Delhi, 


Hon'bie Mr. D. S. Senannyaka, the 
Minister for Agriculture, Ceylon, is 
on a visit to Delhi with the object of 
conferring with the Cotnnerce 
Department, Governmetit of India, 
on the «question of imports of food: 
stufi into Ceylon, 









4/A, College Square, 
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LORD BUDDHA PREVENTING WAR BETWEEN SAKYA AND KOLIYAS. 


THE MAHA-BODHI 


FOUNDED BY THE ANAGARIKA FH. DHARMAPALA 
In May 1892. 


“Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

—MaxHavaccas, Vinava PITaka. 
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LORD BUDDHA TO ANANDA 


There are six roots from which disputes grow, Ananda : 
Take first, a man of wrath and nasty temper, who shows no respect 
of obedience to the Master or the Doctrine or the Confraternity, and 
does not carry out his course of training to the full. This is the 
Lind of man who breeds disputes, to the general srief and sorrow 
and hurt of many folk and to the grief and pain alike of gods and 
men: and if you detect within yourself or without—such a root of 
quarrels, then strive to outroot the evil thing; for if you succeed in 
detecting it that particular root of disputes will not sprout into 
anything to trouble your lives thereafter. And the same applies 
to the five other roots of disputes, In men that are hypocritical and 
fraudulent: envious and jealous; guileful and deceitful ; full of evil 
desires and wrong views; or absorbed in temporal ideas which 
they hug tightly and will not loose their hold of. These are the 
six roots from which disputes grow. 


—Samagama Sutta. 





THE GREAT ONE WILL AVAIL 


By Nicnoias Rorricu 


Approach, boy ; do not fear, 

The grown-ups have taught thee to fear. 

People can only frighten, 

Thou hast grown without fear, 

The whirlwind and the darkness, water and space. . . 
Nothing has frightened thee, 

The wnsheathed sword exalted thee, 

Towards the fire thou hast stretched thy hands. 


Now. than art fnghtened, 
Evervthing becomes hostile, 
But do not fear me, 

I have a secret Friend, 

Thy fears He will dispel, 
When thou fallest asleep 

I shall call Him to thy bedswle... 
The One who is powerful, 
He will whisper a word .. . 
Courageous thou wilt rise, 
The Great One will avail. 


While Nirvana exists and the road to it exists, and I tell them the 
way, some of my disciples do, and others do not. succeed, with this 


muidance and instruction, in winning the ultimate goal of Nirvana, 
Where is my responsibility Brahman? The Buddha only incicates the 
way—Ganaka Moggallana Satta. 


.” 





THE CULTURAL RELATIONSHIP OF INDIA AND CHINA 


By Hrs Excerrency Tar Car Tao 


A message delivered al the anniversary meeting of the 
Maha-Hodhi Society at Sarnath, 1940° 


Under the auspice of the Triratna 
(i.e., the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Sangha), and owing to causes set 
up in my past life, | was able to pay 
my first visit to the holy laud, where 
1 chanced to ottend the ammversary 
and salute the relics of the Buddha. 
ioe anniversary conference of the 

hists was atranged by the Maha- 





Bodhi Society, and its delegate 
gathered together from the ten 


quarters of the world, whose faith, 
[ take for granted, consisted in 
spreading the doctrine of universal 
love which would be the light of the 
whole human race. ‘The world of to- 
day is filled with lust, batred and 
blindness ; and a5 a result of it there 
appeared universal disaster, And 
after the majority of bad Karma has 
already ripened, it is impossible for 
the goodness of a few to remedy the 
evil consequences. The hour is dark, 
there is no other way than to promote 
the Buddha's religion in order to 
stop the cdlamity and to save the 
world. 

The cultural relationship between 
Indias and China ts very old, there- 


*Rendered imto Engteh from 
hiner by Rev, Hsin fa, Research 
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fore one cannot even tell when it 
began. But it is suggested by history 
that when the Buddha was born in 
India, the Chinese Emperor Lin of 
Chou had a vision: he saw the bless- 
ing of radiant light upon his palace, 
and lie was toid that it indicated the 
birth-day of the Buddha. Hence, 
five centuries or so, later just before 
the Buddha's doctrine was intro- 
duced into Chins, again a miraculous 

yinbol was Tevealed in the dream of 
the Emperor Ming-Ti of Han who 
saw a Golden Giant fying about the 
palace, and he was told that the 
Buddhist religion was on it Way 
to China, ‘Thereupon, the Emperor 
Ming sent an envoy by the name of 
Tsai Yin who, on the way, met the 
two Suddhist saints, Kasyapama- 
tanga and Gobharana, together with 
the Buddhist scriptures that were 
carried on the back of a white horse. 
That was the beginning of the 
Buddha’s Dharmas in China that 
came from India. From that 
tiucusly practiced generation after 
generation. It was not till the Sui 
dynasty that the Dharma of Right- 
enusness was more and more exalted. 
In the T’ang dynasty, when the 
nation was united, and tributes and 
homages were offered from four quar- 
ters, a saint was bern by the name of 
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Hsuang Tsang who, by divine gifts, 
Mastered the Chinese classics as well 
as the Erahmin knowledge of 
sanskrit. As he was a genuine re- 
ligious devotee, Hsuang Tsang start- 
cd singly from China to India across 
the lifeless desert for the study of the 
Buddha's doctrine: After seventeen. 
years in I[niia, his study was 
complete, amd he returned to Chins 
with great reputation, being honoured 
as a Guru by the Emperor, He 
translated nmicst the Buddhist litera- 
ture trom Sanskrit into Chinese— 
over a thousand volumes—amd there- 
by the work of translation formerly 
only fragmentarily interpreted, was 
now perfect in its origin. In the time 
preceding and subsequent of Hsuane 
Tsang, there were religious adven- 
turers and pilgrims who, in spite of 
lifeless deserts from the north and 
stormy dangers from the south and 
either from China to India or from 
Tndia to China for learning or spread- 
the Buddha’s Dharma, Saints came 
from India to China and set their 
slipreme principles into the heart of 
man and heaven. They came with 
the Buddhist religion, being highly 
respected by kings and the people. 
Countless Indian saints, for example, 
Bodhidharmna to the Emperor Wu. of 
Liang, Kumarajiva to the state of 
Yao China etc., were eternally wor- 
shipped by the Chinese for their 
enlightenment that gave light to the 
hearts of others, 

As for the Tripitaka mater 
Amoka, whose sanctioned disciples 
in the Buddhist faith were millions, 
he was made orc of the chief ministers 
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and was respected as the living 
Buddha. We was morally pure and 
intellectually wise, and, though he 
was put in a supremely high position, 
his heart melted with mercy aud 
benevolence, So great was 
that ‘odie of ila: disdotes carciad oak 
lus mUSssion abroad to create the 
Japanese civilization. From the 
dynasty of Han to the dynasties of 
Tang aud Sung, ior nearly a dozen 
centuries, a good many Chinese were 
engaged, one after another, in the 
struggle of one great cause, namely, 
to lay down their ives for their reli- 
gious faith and to give light to the 
world. Hecause they were free from 
all the worldly influences they ought 
to be called and remembered by the 
name of Arahants or Bodhisattvas: 
Their moral instincts were as 
pure the lotus and as high a5 a 
mountain, but their ‘adventurous 
“A poem, therefore, says: 

Away from Chang-An monks go 

West to learn, 
Out of a hundred there are not 
ten do return. 

In the course of more than a 
thousand years in which Buddhisin 
spread, there was a great event 
worth remembering in the early 
period of Tang: the princess Wen 
Chen, on account of the Buddhist reli- 
gious faith, married the trhal king 
of Tibet, bringing with her the scrip- 
tures and the Buddha's image; and 
the result was that many Indian 
Buddhist Pandits and learned scholars 
were being invited to Tibet, where 
= doctrine greatly prevailed. ‘To 

» because of the Rolling of the 
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Dharma Wheel and because of the 
Gentle Rain of Mercy, millions of 
semi-civilised people, in East Asia, 
such as Tibet, Stkan, Chinghai, 
Mongolia and Manchuria, from the 
Himalayan range in the west to 
Heilungkiang in the east, Goi 
in the tiorth to the Great. Wall im 
the south, live under the same faith 
as devoted sons of the Buchdha. 
Looking closely at it, it was some- 
thing like of a miracle. 


As for the people of India and 
China, the relationship lasted more 
than two thousands years; it has 


built np mutual love and mutual 
understanding, which like the muys- 


terious symbol Swastika are an 
eternal blessing. Thus, in Ching, 
evervong, even the ignorant, 15 
moved and grateful to the teaching 
of the Buddha and his mercy and 
compassion towards all sentient 
beings. There is no other way for 
each of ws but with self-restraint sub- 
mitting oneself entirely to the Great 
Tao Bodhi and thts obtain the trie 
happiness which We tesire im the 
workl, The fate of mankind is ata 
most critical stage. Science and me- 
chanical efficiency, which are sup- 
posed to be wseful in promoting 
human happiness, now become imple- 
ments for. distroction of life. This 
is because the evil is in man but not 
in scienee itself; and because of 
man’s mit) betmg covered with the 





tay 
veil of iust, hatred and ignorance, 
the work iw brought down to 


hell. Sclence will be useful, man- 
kind will be happy and everything 
will be Buddha's Dharma, when 
men will recover their tric nature, 


and transform evil into goodness— 


transforming. ignorance into wisdom, 
the Tenfold Evil into a Tenfold 
Goodness, the Threefold Poisons of 
lust, hatred and stupidity into cha- 
rity, love and enlightenment. Great 
responsibilities lic upon the people of 
India wad Chins to guide the world 
from darkness to light: ‘The late Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen, father of the republic 
of China, tanght the Chinese people, 
that we mist recover our own innate 
moral instinct and go ahead with the 
first-hand knowledge of science. 1 
would like to share this very idea 
with the people of India. For the 
merit of the six Paramitas and the 
Practices of the Four All embracing 
Virtues must, however, be carried 
out with the help of science as a 
means of expediency, With -sin- 
cerity and solemnity, I pray and bow 
down before the feet of our bene- 
volémt and merciful father, the 
Ruddha, for blessing so that my 
great desire for a great cause of the 
people of India and China may be 

Let the Dharma Wheel tum round 
eternally, and Jet the people of the 
world be happy as nmch os they 





BUDDHA AND VEDANTA 


By BirkesHU DaAMMAPALA 


The Trith will always shine as 
the bright ann for all who care to 
open their eyes and sce. The Truth 
therefore Has no need of praisé or 
advertisement, still less does it need 
to be defended by attacking others. 


But not all understand this ; and tins: 


it happens sometimes that peace is 
disturbed not with had intentions, 
lint through excessive zeal. 

When our Master expounded the 
great characteristic of his doctrine, 
the doctrine of An-atta, he was forc- 
ed to do it In a way amounting to 
refuting others. For his teaching in 
this respect is a negative one: No- 
eoul, And therefore, willing or not, 
he contradicts all who believed in the 
existence of a permanent individn- 
nlity, under whatever form this may 
be imagined, _ 

Thus we find in the first Satta of 
the Digha Nikiya 62 different views 
of animistic iehef canght:as fish in a 
net. Amd with those 62 specula- 
tions all are cought ‘just as when a 
skilful fisherman should drag o pond 
of small size with a net of -fine 
meshes, he might think with reason - 
Whatever fish may be in this pond, 
will be im this net.” , 

We have nowadays in the West a 
few great scholars, real “Nagas’’ 
with regaril to Oriental languages ; 
but as soon as they begin to expound 
the doctrines: which are expressed in 


those [anguages, they miss the mark 
completely. Am whether they are: 
speaking about Buddhist “An-atta™, 
or "Vedantin “Atman”, they actual- 
ly speak only about Chistian ‘Sor’, 
which is denied by both. — 

Hence a sad confusion is the te 
sult, all the more deplorable im the 
West, where theré are so many with- 
out the proper light. 

It is said that the Atman of the 
Upanishads is entirely different from 
the Atti against which the Boddho 
fought, And then it would follow 
that the Atmau-theory is nol refuted 
by the Buddha, not caught m his 
thet. 

In Vedanta, which is the philoso- 
phical explanation of the Upanishads, 
we find an identification of the 
Brahman and the Alman. This neuter 
Brahman widely differs from the 
moscnline Brahma which we meet 
with in our Hnuddhist Suttas: 

The Brahman is not personal, not 
individual, but is the Absolute ; 
and that is really the only thing we 
can say about it ; of all other affir- 
mations we can only say: Neti, 
neti! Not thus; not thus] 

The Atman is that Absolitte, that 
Unconditioted, that which cannot be 
produced in ts, tut which will be 
When we empty the vessel: the space 
within the jar is identical with in- 
finite space, neither has it individu- 
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ality. It is only the closed vessel 
which makes us narrow-minded and 
considered as a separate entity that 
which is: Not so! 

There is here therefore no ques- 
tion of a permanent individunlity ; 
and thougli the Pali Atta and the 
Sanskrit Atman are one and. the same 
word, yet they convey two entirely 
differeut meanings. And in so far 
as the Atman-ioctrine does not con- 
tradict the Buddha's ”An-atti, there 
Was To reason, mo opportunity to 
catch this fish in his net. 

‘This pure Brahman- or Atman- 
theory has nothing to do with trans- 
migration of soul. Tt is merely iden- 
tical with the Buddhist conception 
Nirvina, which is the verv negation 
of soul or self, the great Void of 
greed, ill-will and delusion, a state 
which is only reached by « process 
of elimination. Tt is emancipation, 
an escape from the round of becom- 
ing, lit not annihilation: "To say 
of a monk thns set free by insight ; 


‘He knows not, he sees not’, that 
were absurd!’ ( Mahh'- Nidina - 


Sutta: 22): But there is no seer or 
knower, which would make the 


knowledge relative, but there is the 
Absolute, the unconditioned, whether 
we call it Brahman or Nibbana: not 
nothing tut Nothing! Tt is our 
ignorance which hinders ns to see 
this, to see things as they really are, 
to see that there is no “‘ego”’, but 
only a complex of phenomena which 
change ina constant flux of becom- 
ing and passing away- 

But the Atman is in every one of 
5, just as Nibbana is within our 
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The maturing light of Emancipa- 
tion shineth within our hearts as a 
lamp within a jar (Theragatha Com- 
mon Jambuka: 190). 

It is therefore not fair to besmirch 
this noble doctrine of the Absolute 
in ts, though it be only in a state of 
potentiality. If becoming has not 
ceased, if rebirth still takes place, it 
is not the fanlt of a doctrine but of 
those who misunderstand it. 

But it is equally unfair to acense the 
Buddha himself of ‘‘eel-wrigeling”, 
as if “he spoke and condemned with- 
out kmowledge, if not guilty of dell- 
berate dishonesty.”” When attack- 
ing Atta-theory, tc. of a permanent 
egoentity, he was not setting op a 
dummy which it is easy to demolish. 
But he did not ficht windmills ; and 
when fishing with his net in the 
pond, he never tried to catch the sun 
shining mm the water. 


In this point there is no contradic- 
tion, though nnluckily the same 
words are teed to convey opposite 
ideas. And not only that, but we 
find in the Holy Books of hoth some 
expressions which, lifted out of their 
context, are more than ammecnons. 

Thus the verse of the Bhagavad 
Gita (TT. 22) “‘As a man lays aside 
outworn garments and takes others 
that are new, so the Rodv-iweller 
muts away worn ottt bodies and woes 
tn others that are new"', micht easily 
be interpreted as involving soul- 
theory, @ permanent Ego which 
travels from body to body: and yet 
pehincb tie the same chopter it is 

5 that That ‘ts never born 
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The same we find in the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, especially in the Jataka- 
stories, where the identification of 
persous each time at the end of a 
story might easily be taken for 4 
belicf in a transmigration of son] in 
stead of a simple effect of a previous 
cause, The fault is the imperfection 
of our terminology, which hee to 
adapt itself to common tse. 

The Brahman is further eaid to be 
all things, Even this we, Buddhists. 
Can accept without becoming Panthe. 
ists, Just becanse the Erahman is 
not Brahma, a personal god, it is 
to be found in all thines, becartse 
an opposite cannot he thought of. 
Where there is greed, there must be 


non-greed ; where there is hatred, 
there must be non-hatred; where 
there is delusion, there must be in- 
sight too. And so where there fs 
Becoming, there must be Being. 
Just because there is suffering, 
must be a way ont of it. And ever 
if we for the moment do not tread 
the Path, the Path is always. there, 
the Path is always Open. 


This, instead of fighting Opp. 
lents, we havea common ground to 
stand on and a common goal, 

Thou goest thine, and I go mine,— 

Many ways we wend; 

Many days and nny Wars, 


All that a fond and compassionate teacher can do for his disciples 
out of his compassion, all that have | done for you. 


Here, Ananda, are trees under which 


solitude. 


vou sit, here are abodes of 


Ponder deeply and never flag ; lay not up remorse for yourself 


hereafter ; this is my exhortation ta you.—Ananja Seppaya Sutta. 


A WESAK THOUGHT 


By A. Cristina Aner. 


Through death and gloom a gentle light is falling 
Though drenched the earth in blood and wanton critic, 
The voices from the Height are fondly calling 

To draw sad hearts to peace and fairer cinne. 


While here the storm tm restless fury rages, 

From the “Still Land” there comes the beckoning tay, 
Where dreams the peace of all the brooding ages. 
Within the fines: of the endless day. 


Harken the Voice this mighty night of Glory, 
And lo the glory of the golden morn, 

The trembling stars repeat the ancient story 
How peace and love tipon this earh were born. 


Rise above gory streams of hate and enter 
The sylvan Path that leads unto the Peace. 
The lovelight flows from the Eternal Centre ; 
Follow its tay and find the "Great Release’. 


Just as the black anusari is accounted chief among fragrant roots 
and the blossom of the red sandal wood chief among fragrant flowers, 
so is the teaching of the revered Gotama in the van of today's 
Gospels—Ganaka Moggallana Sutta. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUDDHISM TO HINDU CULTURE 


By Prov. A. 8. Aurexar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 
Manindyachandva Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian H istory and Cullure, 


At present only a small percentage 
of Indians formally profess the reli- 
gion founded by Gautama Buddha. 
It is therefore but natural that even 
educated persons in India should 
have only a very vague notion of the 
many and diverse ways in which 
Buddhism has enriched our cultural 
heritage, It would therefore not be 
inopportune to disenss and evaluate 
the contributions which Buddhism 
has made towards the development 
of the Hindu culture. The growth 
and the development of Himinu reli- 
gion and philosophy, literatire and 
social customs, art and architectnre 
have been profoundly influenced by 
the Buddhistic movement. It is in 
fact difficult to Imagine what Indian 
culture would have been like, if it 
had not been enriched by the mani- 
fold influences radiating from 
Buddhism, 


Before the. rise of Buddhism, 
Hinduism was accustomed to Place 
boundless reliance on external help 
for the realisation of. the SUITE 
bonum. In the Vedic age, people 
looked towards the gods in heaven 
for assistance in matters mitndane 
as well os worldly. OF ‘cours 
divine help was not possible tnless 
men offered sacrifices to fods 


Benores Hindu Universily, 


showed trie contrition. But if 
these conditions were satisfied, they 
could confidently look to gods for 
the accomplishments of their. reli- 
gious and secular desires, The con- 
ception of pifa was there, hut it did 
not appreciably affect the religious 
outlook of the ordinary individual. 
He believed that everythins would 
be all right if once the gods were 
won over by sacrifices, 


In the age of the Upanishads the 
belief in the efficacy of gods to 
satisfy human longings and ambi- 
tions was rudely shaken, Burt men: 
still looked to external help for spiri- 
tual enlightenment. In a ntimber Af 
Places the Upanishads have observed 
that true knowledge is not Possible 
except through the help of & com- 
petent guru. One must be licky to 
get such a puide and sincere and 
zealous in serving ‘him. Only when 
he is satisfied about your spiritual 
fitness and carnestness, will he 
divulge the great secret which will 
scure your salvation, 


Spiritual self. reliance was one of 


the great messages of the Sikyan 
sage. His last words wore 


‘Be a lamp unto yourself, be 
refuge unto yourself", 
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“Man is on erchitect of his own 
fortune,” is an adage that holds good 
in matters spiritual as well as tem- 
poral. Gods in heaven can neither 
grant nor withhold your slvatian ; 
in fact you need mot worry about 
them at all; they are as good as 
non-existent. ‘The world is governed 
not by the whims or decrees of gods 
but by the law of Karman. You are 
today what you deserve to be by 
what yoitt had done in the past. 
What you will be tomorrow will 
largely depend on what you do today. 
There is no dowbt that this moral con- 
ception was foreshadowed by the 
Vedic conception of sila. It is 
ejually trite that some of the Upa- 
mshads have declared : 


Puyyo vai punyena kannanii 
bhavati, paipah papena 


‘One gets a holy existence by holy 
acts and a sinful one by sinful 


deeds’, ‘The great Upanisharic 
thinkers, however, tegarded the 


karman doctriné as an esoteric one. 
When Yajfavalkya had to discuss it 
with Artabhaga, he told tim that it 
would not be proper to talk about 
it in public. He took him aside and 
expounded its implications to hm. 
The Buddha however centred his 
whole philosophy on thé doctrine of 
karman : it ocenpied in his system a 
place more of “tess anilegous to that 
of gods in the Vedic religion. He 
preached it widely to all and sundry, 
aril not to a selected few. If the 
government of the world by a aoral 
principle is today a cardinal point in 
the religiows convictions of am ordi- 
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niry Hindu, the credit for it must 
be largely given to Baddhism. 


Whether an emancipated person 
exists after his death, and if so, what 
is the nature of the nirvana which he 
the many philosophical questions 
which the Buddha did not want to 
discttss. His listeners however had 
au isrepréssible curiosity about the 
nature of the sirvdea, and the 
Buddha in a way tried to satisfy. it 
by pointing out that the nirvaya was 
not something problematical of 
attainable only after death, and so 
not a matter of purée conjecture, as far 
as the present life was concerned. 
The’ nirvana is something that can 
in this life. The moment one con- 
quers tfiskya and gets enlighten- 


ment, that moment one will begin to 
experience the condition of the bliss 


ful state or nirvap. ‘There -are indt- 
cations that some Upanishadic 
thinkers also had conceived mofsha 
as something to be had and ex- 
perienced in this life, but they were 
rot very positive about it If the 
doctrine of jroanmakti has become a 
cardinal a in the faith of the 
followers of many sects of Hindive 

the credit aainat be largely given to 
the teachings of the Buddha, which 





shifted the centre of spiritual ex- 


__ 





perience from. the post-miosteam con- 


The disappearance of k@mya sacri- 
fices, involving slatighter, from the 
higher sections of Hindu conmumunity 
will have to be largely attributed to 
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the influence of Buddhism. It i§ 
no doubt true that the Upanislinads, 
the Mahabharata and the Bhagevad- 
gita have also pointed out the futi- 
lity of these sacrifices, but their tone 
is mild and apologetic. The Maia- 
Oharata and the Bhagavad-gita for 
instance argue that these sacrifices 
have to be given up because there are 
better types. of sacrifices available 
which will lead to pertanent salva- 
tion (moksha) and not toa transitory 
heaven (svarga) ; they may he good 
for the followers of the pravyittj ideal 
but are useless for those who aim at 
ntvyitti, These sacrifices may have 
been prescribed in the Vedas, but the 
latter prescribe many other religious 
practices and they shold be pre- 
ferred to these inferior sacrifices. 
These arguments, it will be Seen, are 
all apologetic. With the deep- 
grained respect for the Vedas prevail- 
ing in Hindu society, Hindu refar- 
inmers could not boldly declare that in 
spite of the Vedie sanction and in- 
junction, these sacrifices should he 
given up. Buddhism based its 
attack entirely on the moral ground, 
The ideals of metia (friendship and 
brotherhood) and ahijnsi (non-njury) 
require that we should he friends 
with all living beings and therefore 
refrain from doing the slightest {n- 
jury to them: Animal sacrifices have 
to he given up, even if they lead to 
salvation. This appeal to human 
conscience, made powerfully by 
Buddhism along with Jainism, is 
mainly responsible for the disappear- 
ance of animal sacrifices from the 
higher sections of Hindu society over 
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India takes a natural pride jn her 
priceless philosophical literature, If 
however this literature is rich and 
varied, the credit should be largely 
given to the searching re-examination 
of the philosophical position necessi- 
tated by the Buddhist challenge. It 
is no doubt true that the germs: of 
most of the classical systems of philo- 
sophy are to be tmced to pre 
Buddhist Upanishads, Tt is equally 
true that the highly developed, logi- 
cal and systematic exposition of these 
Philosophical systems, which we 
begin to find after about the 7th 
century A.D., would not have been 
possible if Asvaghosha, Aryadeva, 
Kumaralabdha, Nigarjuna, Asanza, 
Vasubandhu, Dharmottara, Vaso- 
mitra and Chandrakirt? had not 
flourished ‘and composed their philo- 
sophical treatises and commentaries 
during the preceding centuries, The 
loss of the philosophical works of 
many of the above famous Buddliust 
philosophers is indeed a great loss 





amd tragedy, | 
The influence of Buddhism 


over Hindu social and socid-religions 
institutions is not megligible. The 
Caste system was-already firmly és- 
tablished before the days of the 
Buddha, It is well known that the 
Blessed One was never tired of 
preaching that its artificial imexjiunli- 
ties shoul be removed. Merit and 
spiritual superiority should inspire 
respect and not birth in a particular 
family, Similarly none should he 
despised for his birth: inva low farnily, 
It is well known that the Buddha: 
translated his theory into practice hy 
admitting members of even a des- 
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pised class like that of the barber to 
his order, The preaching and prac 
tice of Euddhism in this connec- 
tion had a more considerable effect 
on Hinduism than is twsually sip- 


posed. In early Brahmanical works. 


like the Ailareya Brahmana and the 
Diarmasilras, the position of the 
Sidra is practically that of a slave. 
He could hold no property, he. could 
fallow no profession, his religious 
needs were quite unattended. Thie 
position of the Sidra shows a con- 
siderable improvement in the later 
‘Smpiti fiterature. He is permitted 
to learn handicrafts and follow agri- 
culture and special rites were pres- 
eribed for him to meet his religious 
needs, Nay, a new literature, the 
Puranas, came to be developed 
mainly with the view that it should 
be available for the Sidras as well. 


‘The liberalisation of the attitude of: 


Hindi society in this matter will 
have to be largely attributed to the 
eifects of the gospel of Buddhism. 
Vedic religion stood for the house- 
holder's life; Buddhism, on the other 
liand, like most of the Upanishads, 
preached out-and-out monasticism, 
The Asrama system, on the other- 
hand, makes a beautiful synthesis of 
the weals of pravrildé amd mivyilti, 
If later Himiw thinkers were success- 
ful in devising this beautiful ideal, 
the credit must be largely given to 
Buddhism, Jatnism and the Tpa- 
nishads, but for whose  persis- 
tent teachings the claims of the 
wivriili ideal would hardly have 
been integrated in the life of every 
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There were ascetics in Hindu reli- 
gion both before and after. the rise 
of Buddhism, but they lived a 
solitary life. The Buddha, on the 
other hand, exhorted his followers to 
live together, so that they could help 
each other in. removing doubts, over- 
coming temptations and solving diffi- 
culties. This naturally gave rise to 
monasteries, which soon became 
cultural centres both for the monks 
and the laity. It was the monastery 
that imparted education both to the 
members of the order: and the lay 
followers ; it was the monastery that 
arranged for public sermons for the. 
enlightenment of the general popt- 
lution ; it was the monastery that 
possessed the biggest library and 
helped the cause of the mmultiplica- 
tion of books by getting them copied. 
Poor relief and medicines were also 
often distributed from the same 
eentre. <At a later period Hindi 
temples also began to discharge most 
of the above functions, which result- 
ed in the wide spread of knowledge 
aid culture throughout the comm- 
nity. Hindu temple organisers how- 
ever undoubtedly received their in- 
spiration from the wonderful monas- 
ti¢ organisation of the Buddhists. 
Dunng the early centuries of the 
Christian ora, India enjoyed the 
reputation of an international centre 
of learning and thousands of pil- 
erims and students seat} to catnie to 
ou country to study Sanskrit, logic 
and philosophy, The credit fe this: 
high international educational repti- 
tation of the country must be mainly 
given to Boddhism. 
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The contrilattion of Buddhism 
to the developiment of Indian litera- 
turc is very considerahle. The 
Buddha preached that relicion shonld 
he preached in the lanzuage of the 
people; this gave rise to the exten- 
sive Pali literature. How poor would 
our literature become if the Pali 
literature were. to be removed: from 
it! Tater oan, Buddhists found it 
necessary to revert to Sanskrit. 
Their contribution to the literature 
in that language is also considerable. 
We catinot pursue this topic forther 
for want of space. 

The contrilmtion of Buddhism 
to the development of Indian ort is 
surprisingly great. We have so far 
found’ very féw relics of art of the 
pre-Huddhist period, Indian art is 
seen to be myidly developing only 
when Buddhism began to utilise 
its services for the spread of its 
messace.. Its stone Stiipas and cave 
Chaitvas: and Viharas: afforded a 
golien opportunity for the develop- 
tient of architecture, sculpture ond 
painting. The temple architectire 
of the Hindus fs lirgely influenced 
by the Chaitya protype. Some 
popular deities like Vakshas were no 
doubt worshipped in the form of 
hitman images even before the time 
of Buddhism, but they do ‘not 
seem to have been housed in temples 
of any artistic pretensions. The 
worship of the Buddha in the human 
form, whieh beeame comnion at 
about the beginning of the Christian 
€fa, gave an impetus to the image 
worship in Hinduism, which in its 
tum led to remarkatile progress in 
squipture, architecture and - icono- 


graphy. The art of Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, Cambodia, Tibet, Central 
Asia and China also owes a deep dett 
to Binddhism, So mot only the Indian 
but also the Asiatic art in general 
owes a deep debt to Buddhism. 

Tf Indian culture has spread over 
a large part of Asia, the credit mist 
be undoubtedly given to Bud- 
of the Christian era, Hinduism also 
Was caITying on thissionary ‘activities 
in foreign lands, as is clear from the 
definite evidence of its spread in 
Borneo, Java and Bali. This acti- 
vity, however, did: not last Iong. 
Buddhism, was all along very keen 
In spreading its gospel far and wide. 
‘Dhawmadina is superior to all othier 
diinas’ hail said the Blessed One and 
his disciples were always keen in 


acting upon that precept. They 


preached the Master's gospel through- 
out the length and breadth of India, 
but were not satisfied with their 
achievements. They felt that persons 
outside India shonld aiso lave an 
opportunity to learn the Master's 
teachings and went forth to preach 
them in Afghanistan, Central Asia, 
Tibet, China, Korea, Japan, Indo- 
China, Siam, Burma and Ceylon: It 
is Important to note that the spread 
of Buddhism in most ‘of the far- 
off countries was not due to the 
patronage and incentive of a power- 
ful king like Agoka, Agoka no . danke 
sent his missionaries to. : 
countries, but they chiefly weet to 
Ceylon and Western Asia, where 
his. friends and allies were. ruling. 
Buddhism spread in eastern Asia a8 
the early centuries of the Christ 
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era, When it had so royal backing. 
Buddhist missionaries had often to 
work under most difficult circtm- 
stances. In China, tor instance, no 
native was allowed to become a 
monk down to the 4th cestury A.D. 
For more than 350 years, therefore, 
Buddhist Indians had to send a con- 
tinuous stream of missionaries fram 
the mother country to preach the 
gospel in that far-off lnnd. How 
great must be the resolution, how 
sincere the motive and how perfect 
the organisation of a teligion which 
could semd hundreds of missionaries 
to pireach the gospel timder such try- 
ing circumstanees {| I think that this 
became possible only through the 
Mahayina ideal of the Bodhisattva. 
For, among the ten vows which the 
Bodhisattva teok, the following 
figure prominently :— 

1, Would that my past merit may 
be distributed among sentient beings, 
£6 25 to make them aspire for the 
Bodhi | 

2, Would that T be able to preach 
ititiringly the ‘Truth to all beings 
and glndden them! 

3. Would that through the divine 
powers of the Buddha, I would be 
allowed to travel all over the quar- 
ters, pay respect to all the Buddhas 
and listen to them ! 

4. Would that by causing Dharma- 
chakrapravariana 1 may free all sen- 
tient beings from passions ! 

5. Would that I all the time ac- 
company and protect all sentient 
beings and remove from them things 
which are not beneficial to them and 
give them innumerable blessitics, 
and also that through the sacrifice 
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of my body, life and possessions, I 
embrace all creatures and thereby 
practise the right doctrine | 
which made 2-powerful appeal to the 
Mahayana Buddhists, is the real 
secret of the spreail of Buddhism 
all over central and eastern Asia. 
It may be passingly observed that it 
was a great pity that the ERodhisattvn 
ideal did not appeal to Hinduiam. 
Had Hinduism possessed a band of 
selfless karmayogins, mspired by the 
above ideals, and organised them 
into an active all-India organisation, 
many of the evils and calamities 
from which we have suffered during 
the last thousand years, would never 
have overtaken our society. 
Tt may be further pointed out that 
the Buddhist missionary activities 
were carried on withont any rancour 
or bigotry. The gospel of the master 
was preached, but the listeners were 
at liberty to continue their respect 
for their traditional teachers and 
their teachings. As 4 consequence 
we find that in China and Japan 
there is a harmonious synthesis of 
Buddhism with the national réli- 
gions of the countries, Buddhism 
has taught and shown to the 
world how religion and cultnre 
should be propagated not only with- 
out causing any bloodsited but by 
bringing about a religious harmony 
and effecting a cultural synthesis. 
The above brief and undoubtedly 
inadequate discussion will show that 
the contribution of Buddhism to 
Indian antl Asiatic culture has been 
both varied and considerable. Indian 
philosophy and literature and Asiatic 
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religions and art would have been 
very much poorer but for the varied 
and considerable contributions made 
to their development by Buddhism. 
Relics of Indian att and culture 
would hardly have heen found 
outside our country in. any uppre- 
ciable quantity if the Blessed One 
had mot preached his gospel. 
Chinese and Tibetans and Koreans 


and Japanese would not have come 
to our country as their pupyabhami, 
world in gest of the highest ideal, 
The spiritual tie which eastern Asin- 
tic nations feel with India could 
never have been forged but for the 
powerinl and momentous movement 
that was started at holy Sarnatha 
some twenty-five centuries ago, 


Good morals bring us luck e’en till we are old, 
A lucky base and stay hath confidence, 
Wisdom's the precious jewel of mankind, 

And merit’s hard for thieves to bear away. 


—Devata Sanyutia, 


MAHA BODHI 





BIRTH OF THE FUTURE BUDDHA AT THE LUMBINI GARDENS 


Faihabia Purntoa Day 





India is still struggling hard to 
overcome the interruption of her old 
famous att tradition caused by the 
contact with modern industrialized 
civilisation. It is true that modern 
industrialization can create new op- 
portunities of life and development 
for hundreds and hundreds of 
tnillions of human beings. But it is 
equally trie that the coming of in- 
dustrialization has not only destroyed 
and is still destroving. what was over- 
aged and ripe to fall, but is also 
threatening much of the eternal 
cultural and spiritual values handed 
down to us from the past. Fortu- 
uately human civilization has in tts 
course proved capable of considerable 
recuperation, and the forces of the 
spirit have asserted themselves more 
than ever after many a crisis which 
seemed to throw humanity back into 
harharism, but which had in fact 
only shattered a dead shell hindering 
the progress of life. Lf Indian art is 
still in the midst of that strugele, 
European art had gone through a 
Similar crigis half a century earlier 
and hes finally found its way back to 
its spiritual sources so that even the 
present war with all its horrors will 
not be able to destroy it, 

After the golden age of the rath- 
t7th centuries fate had been driving 
European art slowly but inexorably 
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towards a major crisis. New forms 
of life were growing up everywihiere 
which were preparing the way to- 
wards moder civilization; and with 
them the old social order and the 
existing forms of spiritual life lost 
their meaning and authority more 
and more. In the late 16th and early 
r7th century art had become the 
monumental medium through which 
the most sacred experiences of the 
European mind found their expres. 
sion. But then it became increasingly 
superficial, a refined instrument of 
worldly pleasure and of erotic ex- 
citement. With the collapse of the 
old social system in the French Res 
volution even its technical and aes- 
thetic tradition was-lost, so that the 
artists and art connoisseurs had in 
Fact to start again from the very 
fundaments. Keen hopes had then 
heen raised of creating a new, free 
arnt which would surpass all. that had 
been produced so far, and great 
artists were indeed striving after 
such a sublime aim. 

The real history of Western art in 
the roth century, however, was to be 
a hard up-hill struggle, and for a long 
time almost a tragedy, against. the 
forces of progressing disintegration; 
aod onty late in the century @ new 
spirit began to awake, sige dagen 
genuine and healthy development 
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became possible. When after the 
bloody wars of Napoleon I the in- 
dustrial revolution more and’ more 
extended over the Enropean con- 
tinent, when the population began 
quickly to increase and wealth to 
accumulate in-a mew middle ‘class, 
art found encouragement and ‘pro- 
tection again. Thus it could regain, 
within a few decades, the mastery 
over all the technical accomplish- 
ments of the past, 

But it was not so easy to redis 
cover the spirit inspiring the old 
masterpieces. The reformers of the 
¢atly rgth century had tried the same 
way which in India the Bengal school 
fins taken. They had studied the 
old masters so long watil they had, as 
they believed, completely assimilated 
their spirit, and now tried to continue 
their tradition, Some were following 
the ancient Greek.and Roman masters 
like the classicists, from David to 
Thorwaldson and Flaxman, others 
Were imitating the Mediaeval schools, 
like the French Romaunticists, the 
German Nazarenes, the British Pre- 
taffuelites. Later on the Italian and 
Northern Rendissance, Baroque and 


Rococo art were imitated and applied 
to themes of the day, It was a 


failure! Only a few prominent 
masters could succeed in creating 
something that might he regarded as 
i reflection of the great ofd spirit. 
But most works remained poor anid 
lifeless iititations, truthless and dis- 
hovest masyucrades revealing behind 
bombastic phrases -g harrow-minded 
pedantry, ‘The public did not tinder. 
sland the literary subjects and learned 
allusions belonging to a long-zone 
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past and preferred themes of actual 
interest. Thus all the splendid 
technique acquired in a comseicis 
revival of (a by-gone art tradition 
finally served only to satisfy the 
meretricious lusts of a mew class of 
rich upstarts. It is this commer- 
cialized: art of the Second French 
Empire and of a great part of 
Victorian England, not to speak of 
Ristnarckian Germany, with its ‘in- 
sianating technique and vile spirit, 
which has justly invited the reproach 
of gross muterialism on Western art. 

We cannot te surprised that all 
really inspired artists were tlissatisfied 
with such a degeneration and worked 
hard for a return to o sincere and 
honest craftsmanship. But the 
dilemna remained that the over. 
whelming impression of the great 
European masters of the rgth-r6th 
centurics again and again blocked the 
Way out of the impasse. Tt was: in 
this situation that the increasing 
acquaintance with Asiatic culture dis. 
closed to those striving after a reform 
the secret of true art independent of 
any tradition of a by-gone age. 
When in 1867 the Japanese govern- 
ment sent a collection of Far Eastern 
art to the International Exhibition at 
Parts, these came as a revelation to 
the French and other artists as- 
seinbled there. Japatiese art became 
the craze of collectors and cConnois- 
Scurs and initiated a complete re- 
versal of the aesthetic standards. 
And whereas Japan, on her way to 
niodernization, flung away the beau- 
tiful family fossessions of her im- 
poverished Sapturai - aristocracy, 
Europe and Americ bought them 
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up eagerly, leading art critics and 
writers, 
brothers and J. K. Huysmans in 
France, Fenollosa in the Wnited 
States, and many others propagated 
them with enthusiasm, and the artists 
sought tiew. inspirations from this 
new. world of beauty. Of course, a 
real appreciation was acquired only 
slowly. First, the public was caught 
by the popular woed-cuts of the 
decorative articles, cut and chased 
arms, painted pottery and especially 
the lacquerwork of the Korin school. 
Only later the more esoteric aspects 
of Far Eastern art were discovered, 
the ink paintings of the Kano school 
and their predecessors Soami and 
Sesshu, the fine Buddhist sculpture 
of Mediaeval Japan, or the discrete 
pottery used during the ‘Tea Cere- 
monies’ of the Zen-Buddhist com- 
munities: Stil later their great 
Chinese models, the spiritualistic 
painters of the Ch'an (Zen) sclnool 
under the Sung emperors, and the 
wonderful Buddhist tmagery of the 
Han, Wei and T'ang. dynastics 
entered into the focus of Western 
interest. Far Eastern art has since 
conquered its acknowledged place in 
the life of Western cultured society, 
side by side with the old masterpieces 
of European tradition, 

Artistic assimilation went through 
the same evolution. Artists first 
saw only the new decorative possihi- 
lities and the charm of another exotic 
miliet. Nevertheless they soon he- 
- gan to penetrate deeper into the spirit 
of Far-Kastern art. The two prota- 
gonists of this aesthetic revolution 
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were the Anglo-American James Me 
Neill Whistler (1834-19003), one of 
the most splendid figures of the 
“Nanghty Nineties” m England and 
Edgar Degas (1834-1017), during his 
life a secluded crank, to-day regurded 
as one of the greatest modern tasters 
of France. Others followed their 
vestiges, Toulottse-Lantrec, Pissaro, 
Vuillard, Valloton, Cézane, Matisse, 
etc. in France, Orlik, Th: Th. Heine, 
Eckermann in Germany, Klimt in 
Austria, Munch in Scandinavia, W. 
Nichols.on, Beardsley and others in 
England. But in the same measures 
imitation was abandoned, and there 
remained only a new spirit of in- 
quisitiveness and of a new apprecia- 
tion of values. New worlds of in- 
spiration were discovered, India 
proper, Indonesia, the Pacific isles, 
Africa ; new fields of artistic expres- 
sion were explored, the life of light 
by the Impressionist masters, the 
deeper meaning of form by Cézanne 
and by the Expressionist school, the 
subconscious and symbolic by the 
Surrealists, a new moral attitude in 
the last evolutions of the Classicist 
tradition. In the permanent cultural 
revolution, which has been western 
life’ in the period between the pre- 
sent and the last war, many symp- 
toms of a spiritual crisis have, no 
dont, beer revealed also im art and 
have led a number of artistic groups 
astray into the field of pathology, 
lt on the whole a healthy and 
creative new spirit has been born, a 
new architecture in harmony with 





amodern life is already flourshing, 


sculpture has tevived, the decorative 
arts have been completely tran 
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formed, only painting—alwavs the 
lntest of all arts—is- still strugeling 
for self-expression. And there is a 
common new attitude behind this 
rénascence, ‘something like a new 
religiosity, a deeply felt search for 
the fundamental problems of life’'— 
to cite an authoritative art critic—, 
im fact a search for the spiritual forces 
behind the external aspect of things. 

That this could be the great 
lesson oof Japanese and Chinese 
art to the modern West, wus pos- 
sible because of the spirit pervading 
the first. Of course, only few 
European artists or critics have been 
conscious of the doctrine shaping Far 
Eastern art, but they intuitively felt 
its intense contact with the interior 
hife of this: visible world, its realiza- 
tion of the eternal forces, its concen- 
tration on these -essentialities. But 
what the western artists felt only 
intuitively, had been a conscious 
philosophy to the Chinese and 
Japanese masters: The philosophy 
of Ch’an (Jan. Zen) Buddhism, the 
dhyana (=Zen) of the sqrit. “The 
imasterpic¢ces of the great Ch’an 
painters of Chins, of a Ma Yuan, 
Hsia Kuei, Liang K’ai, Mu-hsi, etc., 
are one persistent quest after the 
realization of the spirit in an art 
Which gives the maximum of pos- 
sible suggestion of the inner life not 
only of man, but also of animals, 
plunts, of nature in a minimum of 
concentrated perfect lines, shades 
atid even empty spaces. And it was 
this concentration on the essential, 
on the spiritual which survives in all 
the splendour af later Far Eastern 
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art, even in the popular and frivolous: 
wood-cuts of the Ukive-e, 

“There is no Buddha outside the 
spirit. Save the reality of the spirit 
all is imaginary. The spirk is the 
Buddha, and the Buddha is the spirit. 
To imagine a Buddha outside the 
spirit, to conceive that he is seen in 
un external place is but delirium’’. 
Thus the founder of the Ch'an sect, 
the patriarch Bodhidharma (Darunia) 
explained the doctrines of the Yora- 
chita sect to the Chinese emperor 
Leang Wu-ti. Bodhidha nad 
come early in the 6th centiey as a 
missionary from southern India to 
China, a contemporary of other 
apostles of Indian culture, such is 
Guyavarman and Paramartha, 9 con- 
temporary also of the best Indian art 
in some (XVI, XVII and XIX) of 
the caves at Ajanuté. It is trae that 
his teachings had first to go through 
the medium of Chinese Taoist nature 
philosophy before they became crea- 
tive in the art of the Far East: But 
it is not Jess true that Far Eastern 
art would never have attained that 
extraordinary height of spiritual sub- 
limation without the assimilation of 
the Vorachara ideals, 

The exterior influence of Far 
Eastern art on the West has becn a 
mere fashion. But the Dhyana expe- 
rience of Chinese and Japanese art 
has become an integral part of 
modern western art, although this 
assimilation had been mainly intui- 
tive and half-conseiows. Just becattse 
the external forms of Far Eastern 
art could be imitated only. in very 
few cases, the artists were forced to 
assimilate its spirit, the Dhyana 
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experience. ‘Thus it has revealed to 
the West a deeper and more inde- 
pendent realisation of the eternal 
within the sphere of visible things, 
a new approach to beauty indepen- 
dent from the canons of the European 
past. If Indian thought had in the 
last century broken through the old 
limits of western philosophy, thus 
preparing the ground for a broader, 
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all-comprising outlook, Indian Yoga- 
chiara Buddhism, through the me- 
dium of Chinese and Japanese art has 
laid the foundations to a modem 
Western art which is beyond the 
limits of the old European tradition, 
which is based on a broader aesthetic 
conception, comprising all the parts 
of this globe, which is in harmony 
with a new world civilization beyond 
vations and races. 


Faith hath a mass as second at his side, 
Wisdom it is that issues his commands, 
Nibbana, if they love it utterly, 

Will rid poor mortals of all misery. 


—Devala Sanyutta. 


THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 


By Rev, A. DHAMMANANDA 


Duty for duty’s sake ; goodness for 
gominess’s sake; and life for the 
sike of both. Duty and goodness 
Surpass socalled reason. Let reason 
be good rather than pominess be rea- 
soned. Let there be regard for duty 
and reverence for goodness, Let 
there be duty in goodness:and pood- 
ness in duty; and let us sing the song 
of Bosat in order to realise the value 
of life and the purpose of it, for there 
is life in company and death in 
isolation, 


In fact a man survives as long as 
he-2s m harmony with Nature: as 
long as there is proper response in 
him to Nature's calls. ‘That is to 
Say; one does not live because there 
is life in oneself but because there is 
life in one's surroundings, For ins 
tance if one's atmosphere is poor in 
its supply of oxygen one shall cease 
to exist. If there is want of good 
Water or wholesome food the same 
comseyuence will be brought about. 

No one can (individually) make a 
claim for life, for one. cannot live 
apart from one's Surroundings or 
Nature in a broader sense. The so- 
called individuality Siggests a sort 
af captivity. But no one wishes to 
be a captive ; hence it is: wise to do 


away with all individual claims. 
“We only know the individual as a 


tember of some society ; what we 
call his virtues are chieily exhibited 


in his dealings with his fellows, and 
his most prominent pleasures are 
derived from intercourse with 
them ;"" (Dr. Sidgewick), 

Everything found on the globe re: 
presents some purpose for which it 
exists. The green grass that adorns 
the bosom of the mother earth gives 
itself up to feed others, the shadowy 
trees, that add to the heatty of 
Nature, bestow their fruits and 
flowers upon humanity. The fire 
that burns, the water that flows and 
air that blows prove that their exis 
tence is mot for themselves alone but 
for others as well. 

One can learn to do good by ob- 
serving the behaviour of nature. 
That is all a man needs, for goodness 

There is. not much difference 
between doing good to oncself and to 
others, for society is always in- 
fluenced by the individual. The 
good and the bad person both are 
equally capable of influencing so¢iety. 
The bad person does not harm him- 
self alone but his company as well 
The good person does not do good 
to himself alone but to his company 
too. The individual cannot keep a 
Place reserved for himself in the 
society, nay, he cannot exist at all 
apart from society. The Yogi that 
betakes himself to the jungle is agai 
in a sociely—an society of silence, The 
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society of worldlings does mot suit 
the saint, and that of the Saint can 
not appeal to worldlings. ‘“‘Delight- 
fil are the forests’, says the saint 
where the worldling finds no charm. 
There is silence in the jungle and 
there is violence in society. Silence 
tiay te diametrically opposed to 


violence, but neither of them is 
negative. ‘The saint is influenced by 


the silence just because it‘is a posi- 
tive thing. 

Man is being shaped according to 
his environments. ‘Therefore, what 
he calls individual is after all but 
environment: What he claims is not 
his own ; but of his society. 

The doings of one reacts on many 
and the life of one depends on many. 
Society is a chain of: individuals of 
which when one link ts broken the 
rest naturally gets the effect. ‘““Know 
a man by his company’ is an oft- 
quoted saying. ‘The individual is 
necessarily a part and parcel of 
society. . . . Nothing more, nothing 
Jess, 

It is already proved that an in- 
dependant individual is not found. 
Tt i4 only isolation that can be called 
independent, in the sense it is one 
ani alune. Bit what can be found 
in isolation save emptiness ? 

This isa world of interdependence 
or in other words of relativity. The 
rélation between man and sian is the 
life of the world. I[t is the life or 
the purpose of life. When this 
secret is known one is inclined to act 
with a purpose. To act with a pur- 
pose means to do gow) or to he good. 
One who is diligent, active and 
acts with @ purpose, is no more 
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puzzled with the question how to be 
good ? 
Se 4 Gaied F Wed Aa AGT 

Diligence is the path of deatliless- 
ness ; Indolence the path of death. 
Those who are diligent do not die, 
those that are indolent are already 
dead. (Dhammapada). 

When a man is not active, when 
duty is neglected, slothiulness over- 
comes him just a8 a2 weapon when 
not utilised gets rusted, Mind is but 
a Weapon ond passions are its 
which are ever awaiting a chance. 

Engagement in any task means 
same thing rendered to society 
which may be called service or in a 
better word sacrifice. Sacrifice is the 
greatest need of society. It brings 
all blessings. Where there is sacri- 
fice there is peace and prosperity, 

A Bodhisattva the supreme aspirant 
of Bodhi has a ten-fold wvirtie to 
foster, cherish, and culture. Dana 
sacrifice is the first and the foremost. 
Dana docs not mean giving some 
thing to a beggar out of pity or 
offering something to a saint ont of 
devotion. It means self denial and 
that is-the end of sacrifice. 
tears to deny one’s right, 

Sacrifice should not be used in a 
restricte] sense, A particular act t4 
sactifice in a deed that is performed 
with self interest. But it may be in 
one’s profession if one is quite honest 
anid] sincere, 

If a man is dutiful, if he performs 
the task enjoined upon him with- 
out any grudge and erumbling, it 
means there 1s sacrifice in him, 


To give 


Where there are diligence, sincerity 
and activity there ts also sacrifice. 
Tt is absent in the presence of dis 
honesty and indolence. 

Tt is the indolent that bring evil 
to society and it is love of luxury 
that makes one indolent. 

A poor man seeks to sacrifice: him- 
self for a job, and it is he who is 
courageous and fore-hearing. Why? 
He is persuaded by poverty 

The present society is deprived of 
the happiness that it needs for the 
reason that duties are neclected on 
the part of those socalled hixury 
loving men. They take more rest 
than they need. It is he who Jabours 
that meeds and deserves rest. 

It is tmlawfnl to take rest without 
having laboured, for existence is to 
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serve a purpose. Every thing is 
gifted with a particular function to 
perform. It is just the law of nature, 
The indolent person is a criminal in 
the eve of the law. Wherever the 
law is disobeyed evil beings pre 
vail, Man like every other natural 
bemg has to move and act, just 
to mect the demands of nature, He 
who doc not net becomes a victim 
to misery. ceases overcome him 
and he is finally led to wreck anil 
rutin, 











longest for they are without rust 
Men that are active live longer for 
they are without sickness, Let the 
fulfilment of duties bring us peace 
and prosperity, 


If a man’s thinking is wrong, then not only do‘cankers arise which 
had not arisen before. but also those which had already arisen now 
grow apace. If, however, his thinking is right, then not only do those 
cankers not arise now which had not arisen before. but also these which 
had already arisen are now got rid of —Sabbhasara Suita. 


TO "LORD BUDDHA” ON A WESAK NIGHT 


By B. Wiaamorr De Sirva. 


I : 


How sweet the “WESAK”™ moon shove, 
Sheds her glorious rays, 

Upon the Lots Flow'r of Love, 

That blossam'’d on Thy face. 

As T sow bow before Thy Shrine, 

I breathe the air of Love Dtyine. 


TI 


How sweet in congenial array, 

These flow'rs adorn Thy feet, 
Diffueing fragrance like « spray, 
Upon Thy Lots Seat. 

Do not these flow’rs that scent the air 
Unto Thee my love declare? 


Ti 


How sweet the dazzling tapers shine, 
Around Thy Lotus Throne, 

But brighter flows. Thy Love Divine, 
Who found the Bliss unknown, 

Now as these lights their rays reflect, 
To Thee my kindest thoughts affect. 


IV 


How sweet the Temple bells that sound, 
With peace-inspiring note, 

Proclaim the Blisa which Thou hast found, 
To worlds and realms remote, 

Oh! as I hear those temple bells, 

My heart with deep devotion swells. 
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V 


How sweet to see all Temples fill’d, 
With pilgrims garbed in white, 

Who with mystic mptures thnll'd, 
Ring out their hearts’ delight. 

Now with their voices mingles mine, 
To praise Thy boundless Love Divine. 
How sweet those seven Lotus Flow'rs, 
Embrac’d Thy Divine feet, 

When Devas in their heay'nly bowers, 
Shed their blessings sweet. 

This fragrant ‘flow'r Thy feet hath tread, 
May I before Thy Altar spread ? 


How sweet the flower's that fell in show'rs, 
In “Lumbini’" Park that night, 

When Devas fied from celestial bowers, 
To glance Thy gracious sight. 

For sweeter was Thy tender voice, 

That made ten thousand worlds rejoice. 


VIII _ 


How sweet the sacred ““TRIPLE-GEM’ 
Reflects its purest rays, 

And dazzlittg like a diadem, 

On Lanka's smiling face. 

This Gem of purest ray serene, 

Albideth in my heart within. 


How sweet this bless‘d day comprise, 
Of events most supreme, 

Thy Birth, Perfection and Demise, 
Rear'd in great esteem, 

With heart devout I now aspire, 

To vanctish Hfe's craving desire: 





BUDDHISM AND DEFENCE 


By Basi, CRUMP 


At this critical time in the destiny 
of the human race when war in its 
most terrible and destructibe form 
has spread over the whole earth, 
Buddhists everywhere are naturally 
asking themselves why such a iright- 
ful catastrophe has overtaken Asia 
where, in one form or another, the 
basic principles of their faith are 


dominant religion of the West, we 


have grown accustomed to an almost 
continuous warlike spirit ever since 
Roman times when it superseded 
Mithraism as the religion of that 
essentially militarist nation and 
sought temporal power with the es- 
tablishment of what is really Church- 
ianity at the Council of Nicaca. 
Assembled by the Emperor Cotstan- 
tine in 425 A.D., this council rejected 
the original Buddhist principles of 
Primitive Christianity, namely, 
Karma, Reincarnation and Universal 
Brotherhood, and the mucieus of the 
Nicene Creed was promulgated. which 
affirmed “the substance of the Sou 
with the Father" thus rejecting. the 
“Arian heresy’’ preached by the 
presbyter Arius of Alexandria, It 
also contained the “Filioque™ clause 
which stated that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded fram the Father and the 
Son. A second conference in 787 
wider the Empress Irene decreed, 


with the concurrence of the Pope, 
that images were to be nsed as aids 
to devotion. The Buddha forbade 
images of him to be made, but some 
time after his death seven golden 
statues were made by order of the 
First Council, one of which was 
taken to Tibet by the great Arhat 
EKasyapa in 436 A.D. 

On such non-essentials orthodox 
Christianity as now known was 
founded, and it is mot surprising 
that endless wars, theological dis: 
putes, the horrors of the Inquisition 
and other religious persecutions 
followed. Se much was understand- 





able and obviously inevitable. But 
When an Oriental Power, largely 


thenzgh mot entirely Buddhist, devel- 
oped an army, wavy, and amr force 
on Western lines and initiated a 
technique of undeclared aggression 
ou its Buddhist neighbour, a new 
and unexpected warlike development 
took place of an extremely menucing 
character. This new method has in- 
volved an appalling increase in the 
sufferings and decimation of innocent 
civilians, a cruel fendal system, and 
the abolition of all freedom of thought 
and acton as well as. of religious 
belief. These individual liberties 
have been won by long and painful 
struggle and to-day are represented 
generically by democracy as oppose! 
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to dictatorship, Which of these two 
will survive may finally be deter- 
mined hy 
war, although the previous war 
entirely failed to do this. It is not 
too well known, even in India, that 
Democracy was instituted by the 
early Aryans who came down from 
Central Asia more than 20,600 
years ago, and Gautama Buwildha as 
4 typrcal Aryan based his ethical 
system = oupom it. In the great 
Buddhist king Asoka this system 
found its noblest exponent. ‘The 
horrors and miseries of Kalinga 
are desenbed im one of his inscrip- 
Hons, anid thereafter he established a 
benevolent Aryan democratic rule 
throughout India and covered the 
land with his Rock Ricts, Pillars and 
stupas. As Lr, Alookerji writes 

The laws of the realm were not uni- 
form or standardised, but were vari- 
Ous acconiing to local conditions. . . 
The resnit was that the people were 
Practically seli-governing in the vari- 
GUS gtoups and conumunities to which 
they belonged. The Hind (Aryan) 
State, like some of the more advanced 
of modern democracies in the west, 
cHoouraged group life and the vital 
ind natural sssociatiotis, and was thus 
autocratic only in tame or theory, 

Its antocracy was limited from below 
by a vast subterrnnean democracy, 
a self-governing society moving in 
its own orbit, apart from the state,” 
lt is to be hoped that something 
similar may emerge from the present 
conflict, Certainly a profound chan- 
- ge is taking place in the western 
democracies imiler the tremendous 
heart-earching of ‘this totalitarian 


the: present world-wide: 
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Struggle. It is at last being dimly 
Tealised that only Universal Brother= 
hood without any distinctions will 
be of any avail to bring ubout peace, 
happiness. and equality of opportu- 
nity. This was‘specially eniphasised 
by the Ven. Tai Hsii during his 
visit to India in Jaumary rogo, Fro- 
foundly significant is the fact that in 
his present capacity as Archbishop 
of the Chinese Government it is 
announced, as I write this, that he 
is visiting. the forces who are resisting 
the aggressors in Burma: 

Ring Asoka became a Buddhist 
priest in his later years to further the 
spiritual welfare of his people and 
he sent out missionaries to: the 
Middle East and Europe. Some of 
thes were in Palestine and had 
much to do with early Christianity 
which closely resembled Budilhien 
As one of his greatest Arhat descend- 
ants wrote in 1831 to an English 
correspondent in India concerning 
this beneficent. period; “There was 
# time when from sea -to sea, from 
the mountiins and deserts of the 
North to the erat woods and downs 
of Ceylon, there was but one faith, 
one rallving cry—to save humanity 
from the tniseries of ignorance in 
the same of him wiw taught first the 
solidarity of all men, How is it now ? 
Where is the grandeur of our people | 
and of the one Truth? . . The 
world has eclonded the lioht ‘of true 
knowlede, and selfishness will not 
allow its resurrection, for it ‘excludes 
amd will not recognise the whole 
fellowship, of all those who were 
born under the same immutable 
natural law.’" The writer of this 
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was the Rajput Guru of H.. P. 
Blavatsky to whom T referred in the 
March number at p. 8&4. As long-ago 
as ISS; Madame Hlavatsky wrote : 
“If the doctrines. of Re-incarnation 
and Karma, in other words of Hope 
and Responsibility, find a home in 
the lives of the new generation, then 
indeed will dawn the dav of jov and 
fladness for all who now suffer and 
are outcast. If once men do but 
realise that in brotheriy love, mutial 
help, unswerving devotion to truth 
alone can trne happiness be found, 
and never in wealth, possessions, or 
any Selfish gratification, then the 
dark clouds will roll away, and a 
new humanity will be born upon 
carth. But if not, then the storm 
will burst, and our boasted Western 
civilisation and enlightenment will 
sik in such a sea of horror such as 
its parallel History has never yet re- 
corded.’ Of spectal interest at the 
present thme is what she wrote about 
the death of the German Emperor 
Frederick in 1888: She said the 
concurrence of the three ‘enghts" was 
a sinister one, adding: ‘‘In that 
year Germany lost two of her Em- 
betors und sewed the seeds of dire 
Rarniic results.’’ 

1 lave spoken of the Emperor 
Asoka’s shandonment of war in 
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favour of a peaceful democracy, but 
it must mot be supposed that tlie 
Buddha was against resistance to 
uggtession, as the following advice to 
a Jaina General shows: This General 
asked the Buddha whether it was 
wrang to <o to war for the protection 
of our homes and property. The 
reply was: “The Tathagata teaches 
that all warfare is lamentable in 
which man tries to slay his brother, 
Lut be does not teach that these who 
go to war in a righteous cause, after 
having exhausted all means to pre- 
serve the peace, are blameworthy. 
He must be blamed who ts the cause 
of war. The Tathagata teaches o 
complete surrender of self, but he 
(loess not teach m surrender of any- 
thing to those powers that are evil, 
be they menor gods or the elements 
of Nature. He who struggles for 
righteousiess and trith will have 
ereat reward, for even his defeat will 
be a victory. Struggle thei, O Gene- 
ral, courageously, aml fight your 
battles. vigorousiy ; but be a soldier 
oF truth and Tathapata will bless 
you.’ Both the Gila and the Tike- 
tan Golden Precepts teach the Same ; 
“Remember, thou that fightest for 


man’s liberition, each fnilure i 
success, ond each sincere attempt 


wins its reward m time."" 


Wrath must ye stay, if ye would happy live, 
Wrath must ye stay, if ye would weep no more. 


—Devata Sanyutta, 


THE SOCIAL VALUES OF BUDDHISM 


By Dr. RADHAERAMAL MUKERJEE 


It is a striking feature of the 
mystical consciousness that it deve- 
lops a certain correspondence between 
transcendental concepts and social 
sentiments. Thus a mon-theistic re- 
ligion or mode of impersonal mysti- 
cism, Which exalts in an apprehen- 
sion of a Reality beyond the telativi- 
ties of space; time and <ociety, 
re-discovers the law of social good- 
will or compassion, and deepens and 
expands the channels of the all-too- 
human [celings of love and goodness. 

This finds a striking illustration in 
Buddhism and its spiritual exercises 
as described in its rich devotional 
and philosophical literature. Fami- 
liar in Buddinism are the [hana exer- 
cises for the Hhikkhits which - have 
as their general aim the gradual 
emancipation of the self from all dis- 
traction and worry until there are 
secured complete purity, indifference 
und mental clarity. The Jhena exer- 
cises, induced to bring about a com- 
plete eradication of feeling and con- 
cept, may be described as intellectual 
meditative exercises which are some- 
times followed and sometimes super- 





seded by emotional meditative exer- 


cises that are described as Dralima- 
Vtharas, 
ccording to the Visuddly- 
Magga, which, by the way, deserves 
as much if mot tore attention than 
Patanjali’s ‘Yoga-Sutras from all 


students of religions, these divine 
states of emotional experience are 
four in number viz., (1) the ctltiva- 
tion of love, (2) the cultivation of 
pity, (3) the cultivation of sympathy 
und (4) the cultivation of even- 
mindedness ; and it is striking how 
the expansion of the profound senti- 
ments accompanies the soaring of the 
intellect beyond all relutivities to the 
infinitudes: of space-time, conscious- 
ness, and vow. ‘The treatise quotes 
at the end a significant passage from 
the Halidde-vasana Sutia : — 
“Supremely beautiful. is the 
through love. Supreme is’ the 
sphere of infinite space for the 
emancipation of the heart 
through pity. Supreme is the 
sphere of infinite consciousness 
for the emancipation of the heart 
through sympathy. Supreine is 
the sphere of nothingness for the 
emancipation of heart through 
symnpathy. Supreme is the 
sphere of nothingness for the 
emancipation of heart through 
even-mindedness,"" 

* It thus appears that in the dialec- 
tic ascent of the spirit the concepts 
of beauty, infinite space, infinite con- 
sciousness and nothingness sre corre- 
lates of the unbounded feelings of 
love, pity, sympathy, and even- 
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lopment of higher insights and in- 
tnitions and the expansion of the 
abstract, social sentiments form 
accordingly the warp and woof of 
mystical consciousness. Buddhism 
which carries its yotary to a subline, 
and even terrifying silence, indeeil, 
throbs with the pulsations of human 
tendemess and compassion. 

An all-abounding love, sympathy 
and charity develop simultancously 
with the mystical categories of pure 
consciousness, nothingness or such- 
ness. Aso matter of fact the prac- 
tice of deep and expansive love and 
sympathy is an essential part of 
Buddha’s teaching. In an old 
Hinayana text, the Sutta-Nipata, we 
real : 

“Even as a mother watcheth 

o'er her child, 
Her only child, as long as 
life doth tast, 
so let us, for all creatures, 
great or smull, 
Develop such a boundless 
heart and minx. 
Ay, let ms practise love for 
all the world, 
Upward and downward, 
yonder, thence 
Uncramped, free from ill-will 
and enmity." 

True insight and a bonndless 
sympathy. become, therefore, inilis- 
soluble partners in the mystical 
BSCent. 

It is, however, in the Mahayana 
School of Buddhism that there has 
developed a systematic social psycho- 
logy and philosophy of the relations 
between knowledge and the, effort 
towards goodness. The psycholo 
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of the imperativeness of sictal good- 
will is delineated by Santideva of 
Guijerat as follows :— 
There is:equality between my- 
self and others (Paralmasamata). 
I will, therefore, do good to 
others since they are beings lke 
myself. My enemy is the selfish 
ego. As I give it up, I give my- 
self over to all creatures. If T 
really love myself, I must mot 
preserve myself. Gradually the 
neighbour is Joved and trans- 
formed into onesel— (Paralma- 
farivarlana). 

For the cultivation of this bound- 
less social good-will and the banish- 
ment of boundaries between the self 
and other ‘sentient creatures, the 
Bodhisattva is. enjoined to cultivate 
the following six paramitis, ofr 
virtues of perfection, which are the 
cardinal principles in his career: 

{t) Charity or compassion, which 
is the supreme means of conciliating 
creatures, expressing itself im libe- 
rality, alms giving, affability, and 
obligingness and sharing the joy and 
sorrow of others. 

(2) Morality, or adherence to the 
moral precepts inctleated by the 
Buddha. 

(3) Patience, endurance of suffer- 
ing, of injuries, of imsight into the 
law, 

(4) Energy, or effort for good. 

(«} Contemplation, or meditation 
of the equality of self and neighbour 
and the substitution of neighbour for 
self, 

(6) Wisdom, or application of the 
mind to the knowledge of the truth, 


[54 


What more systematic cultivation 
of social morality, of love and trans- 
formation of thy neighbour inte thy- 
self can be conceived! It was not a 
mere religious dogma, confined to the 
monks and monasteries, It contri- 
buted towards the inenleation of pity, 
sympathy and good-will for the entire 
world of animate creation among 
hundreds of millions of the rural 
masses for many centuries in 
southern and eastern Asia. 

Whether the religious doctrine 
spurred the desire for service and 
sacrifice or the natural endowment of 
altruism and living closeness and 
sympathy of millions of persons in 
the crowded East, originated the re- 
ligious doctrine, it is difficult to set. 

Hut there is no doubt that the 
School of Mahayana Buddhism deve- 
loped not merely # social psychology 
hut also a social philosophy in which 
infinite charity or woodness becomes 
the acme of Nirvana or tre know- 
ledze. Buddhahood is present in 
the hearts of all crentures and it is 
the Paddhahood which unites all in 
an ineffable communion. The Maha: 
yond teaching js -— 

“Of teachers there are many ; 
the Master-Soul is one, Alaya, 
the Universal Soul. Live in that 





Master as its ray in thee. Live. 


in thy fellows as they live in It." 
Asanga, the poet-philosopher of 
Ondh, observes :-— 

“The Bodhisattva every -mo- 
ment and for every creature, 
would fain make worlds as 
Humerous as the grains of cand 
of the Ganges, and all filled with 
the seven jewels, in order to give 


them as gifts, For the Bodhi- 
sittva's love of giving is meati- 
able, The. Bodhisattva Jouké 
upon creatures, whom he thus 
serves by wiving, as more bene- 
ficient than himself, telling 
self that they are the ficintwiie 
Of the all-perfect and insur- 
passable TWhimination,"" 


In the Mahayana context ‘the 





attempt to attain Nirvana foy onmself, 


lrrespectively of the Nirrana of all 
creatures, ts deprecated. Thus Arya- 
deva writes, 

“Those who feel only for 
them#elves may enter nirvana, 
hut the aspirant to Buddhahood 
who feels for the sufferings of 
his fellow-creatures as though 
they were his own, how cin he 
bear the thotight of leaving his 
fellow-creatures behind, while he 
himself is making for silvation 
and reposing in the realm of 
nirvana? Nirvana in truth con- 
sists In rejoicing in others being: 
made happy, and samdara Tens 
not feeling happy. Whosoever 
feels a woiversal Jove for his 
fellow-creatures will rejoice in 
conferring bliss on them and by 
£0 doing attain Nirvaag.”’ 


Nirvana is thus not mere. majesty 
and isolation of the: self which lias 
torn the veil of falsehood of delt- 
Sion, as in Upanishadie mysticism, 
hut nirvana is also a process, a cease- 
less becoming of Reality which hints 
together all creatures as veritable 
Buddhatto-be in one -simuftancous 
and ¢ternal All-Love, An infinite 
charity or Love is the measure of 
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identity conse | 
of mind with shat which Is. 

let the text speak :— 

"Compassion is no attribute. 
It is the Law of Laws—eternal 
Harmony, Alnya’s Self ; a shore- 
lees tiniversal essence, the light 
of everlasting right, and fitness 
of all things, the law of Love 
eternal, 

The more thou dest become at 
one with it, thy being melted in 
its Being, the more thy Soul 
unites with that which Is, the 
more thou wilt become com- 
passion Absolute.” 

Universal and synthetic knowledge 
here translates itself into All-Loving- 
Kindness and All-Compassion, Sam- 
sara or society is here the frame of 
man’s absolute compassion or charity 
which is ‘also the measure of his per- 
fect understanding. Im this emphasis 
of charity as the eternal and absoiute 
law representing the relation between 
mystical illumination and society, 
Huidhist mysticism is superior to 
Upanishadic contemplation, 

Every human individual i & 
Buddha-to-be, For him there is no 
private, individual salvation, For 
ever and everywhere the Bodhisattva 
lives and strives for the redemption 
of every creature throughout the 
world. 

In inspired and ardent ‘words 
Santideva thus describes the supreme 
detlication of Bodhtsativa:— 

“By virtue of the merit which 
t have acquired through good 


the sorrows of all creatures. 
May Ibe the medicine to the 
5 
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sick; May I be their physicias 
and their morse so long as their 
malady endures. May T be a pro- 
tection unto those that need it, 
a guide to such as have lost their 
path in the desert, and a ship 
and a ford and a bridge to those 
av I be a lamp unto those that 
need licht, -a bed of repose to 
those that want rest, a servitor 
to all the creatures requiring 
service.’ 





In the whole field of humanity's 
mystical experience there is no more 
magnificent, no more burning appeal 
for nnbounded charity and goodness, 
Charity here appears: as the ex- 
presion of everlasting truth fit- 
ness of all things, from the numerous 
erains of sands of the Ganges to the 
myriad Buddhas, self<loomed to live 
through the acons.of time, unthanked 
and unperceived by man. 





In the present world, rent asunder 
by human wickedness and cruelty, 
there is need of a world religion 
which can restore man his sanity and 
sense of fellowship. The secret of 
self-knowledge is the secret of love. 


The secret of self-transcendence is the 
essence of infinite goodness and 


charity. ‘This has to be tangiit to an 
insane, cruel and suffering world with 
the trie fervour of the Bodhisaliva 
so that the instruction to a group of 
select disciples may beeome a world 
chant of love as that of the Enligh 
ened One when he spoke about 
twenty five centuries ago :— 
“Like a mother maintaining 
her only son with her own life, 
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keep thy immeasurabic loving 
thought for all creatures, 


“Above thee, below thee, on 
all sides of thee, keep on all the 
world thy sympathy and im- 
measurable loving thought, 
which is without obstruction, 
without any wish to injure, 
without emmity. 


“Dwell in such contemplation 
while standing, walking, sitting, 
or lying down, tintil sleep over- 
comes thee. This is called 
living im Brahma.” 

It is when each. homan individual 
cultivates this combination of under- 
standing and compassion that the 


world may once become our dream 


land of gominess and beatty. 


Six holes there are within the world where no mind can stay ; 
From all these six, by every means see that ye turn away: 
Sloth, ctarkoms and inertia and want of self control, 





fifth and the sixth hole. 
—Devata Sanyutte. 


a 


- BUDDHISM IN SOUTH INDIA 


By K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, 


University of Madras. 


We are too apt to 
Buddhism as something totally alien 
and opposed to Hinduism, We have 
been told that India persecuted and 
forswore Buddhism in its day. On 
this view Buddhism was the Great 
Mutiny against Hinduism which 
after raging for a while, was stamped 
out of India and driven to seck 
shelter in more hospitable countries 
by the vigorous assertion of the 
authority of renascent Hinduism. 
Some such view underlies the 
attempts of some scholars to deny 
that Asoka was a Buddhist, and of 
others to sseribe the fall of thie 
Mauryan Empire to Asoka's great 
exertion for the propagation of that 
creed, 

In reality, however, Buddhism was, 
like im its origin and history, a 
member of that large and loose 
federation of faiths, which, amid 
inany differences, have also an exten- 
sive common background, and to 
which we apply the nume Hinduism. 
The spiritual climate of Buddhism 1s 
mutch the same as that of any other 
Indian religious creeds and it was 
subject to the same kind of social in- 
tellectual and artistic influences, there 
is much in common between them and 
those of the Mahayana, Neither mo- 
nachism nor a canon in the language 
of the people was a monopoly of 


think of 


Buddhism, nor did Buddhism eschew 
Sanskrit, the language of higher 
learning and literature. Buddhism 
did not itself remain a single unitary 
eread for long; the disciples of the 
Master were adepts at developing 
and stressing difference in doctrine 
atid practice ; and the missionary zeal 
that characterised its votaries brought 
it into contact with new countries 
and peoples, and this led to new 
developments in ereeds and ritual ; 
in short, Buddhism grew in course of 
time into a number of allied ‘schools’, 
a sub-federation, if we may so put it, 
within the larger fold. Even the 
niissionary zeal just spoken of was 
not so exclusive to. the Buddhists as 
may be imagined ; one has anly to 
think of contemporary developments 
in Greater India for a corrective. 
Indeed, in India, Buddhism roused 
the antagonism of the ‘orthodox’ 
ereeds that took their stand on the 
Veda as revealed peel but it 
hai a more glorious innings 

many another creed which was vite! 
ed by the same heresy- Those who 
wish to make an inference from the 
scarcity of Buddhists in India today 
must also reflect on the absence of 





Lokayatas, Paéupatas, Saktas and 
others. 


From the dawn of history up to 
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later, Buddhism heid- a considerable 
place in South India, and left its 
mark in the monuments and litera- 
tures of the land. The role of 
Biidldhisin in the Deccan is on. the 
whole fairly well known, thanks. to 
the famous stupas and viharas of the 


Krenii valley and the large numbers | 


of ‘cave-temples’ of the Western 


Ghats. Bhajtiprolu and Ghantasali, — 


Amarivati, Nagarjunikonda and Goli 
are familiar names, and Dr. K. R. 
Subrahmanyam has presented a com- 
pendious survey of these and other 
monuments of the Andhradega in his 
Buddhist remams in Andhra and 
Andhra history 225-b10 A.D. (1932); 
and the cave temples of Western 


India have been studied pretty 
thoroughly by many competent 


urchacologists and students of Art. 
The fortunes of Buddhism. farther 
south in India and its vestiges there, 
rarer indeed but not less significant, 
are not so well-known ; they have in 
fact been so little studied’ that no 
systematic account of them can yet 
be'attempted. My aim in this paper 
is just to sketch the history of 
Buddhism in the Tamil country and 
indicate the scope for further study 
of this interesting subject. 

The Muhdvamsa opens with an 
account of three visits of the Buddha 
to Ceylon ; by the first visit mm the 
ninth month of his Buddhahood’ he 
made the island ‘a fit dwelling place 
for men’ by driving away the 
yakkhos who had infested it before ; 
the possibility of civil strife between 
two Nig chieftains of Nagadipa 
fave occasion for his second yisit ‘in 
the fifth year of his. Buddhahood’ ; 
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three years later he made the final 
visit at the invitation of Maniakkhika, 
the Naga king of the Kaliyani 
country:” Hinen Tsang -states that 


in the Andhra country at Eaachi- 
| puram there were stupas erected by 
| Asoka to mark the spots where ‘the 


Buddha had preached, displayed 
miracles, and admitted into his reli- 
gion oo countless multitude’* All 
this is edifying legend, valuable as 
4 Ttecord of the beliefs of the faith- 
ful at different times; but it is not 
history. And it is wrong to base on 
these stories any attempts to trace 
the introduction of Buddhism in 
these lands before the time of Asoka, 
as has sometimes been done." Let 
us note also this. The Mahkévansa 
dots not say that the Buddha con- 
vetted the people of Ceylon to the 
faith; in fact we seem to be ex- 
pressly warned against the thought ; 
for the account of his visits con- 
cludes thus: ‘Thus the Master of 
boundless wisdom, looking to. the 
salvation of Lanka in time to come, 
and knowing in that time the highest 
good for the hosts of Asuras and 
Nagas and so forth in Lanka, visited 
this fair island three times—he, the 
compassionate enlightener of the 
world ; therefore this isle, radiant 
with the light of truth, came to high 
honour among faithful believers. 
The conversion of Ceylon came 
later, according to the Mahicamsea in 
the reign of Asoka’s friend and comn- 





temporary, Devanithpiya ‘Tissa, and 


by the agency of Asoka’s son and 
daughter, Mahinda and Sanghamitta 
—'those two lights of the doctrine, 
who brought the great blessing to 
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the island of Laika’, and Mahinda 
is designated ‘the great Mahinda, the 
converter of the island (of Laika’’. 
Mahinda’s mission indeed figures in 
this account es part of the general 
atrangements made after the Third 
Council for the spreading of the faith 
in different lands + at the same time 
as Mahinda set out for the conver- 
sion of Ceylon, Mahadeva, went to 
Mahisamandals, Rakkitita to Wana- 
vasa, the Yona Dheammarakkhita to 
Aparintaka, and Mahadhamma- 
rukkhita to Maharattha’. So far 
tradition rather late, and, though 
based on earlier sources, is obviously 
not credible in all its detail—witness 
the names Rakkhita, Dhamima- 
rakkhitta and Mahidhammarnkkhita. 
But its substance is sound history, 
and the authentic voice of epigraphy 
confirms and supplements the tradi- 
tion that the conversion of the South 
was systematically undertaken in the 
reign of Asoka". First we have the 
inscriptions of Asoka himself. He 
says he established medical treatment 
for men and for animals among his 
neighbouring states such a5 the 
Chodes, the Pandyas, the Satyaputa, 
the Keralaputa and even Tathba- 
jiathpi (Ceylon), (RE. I)". He says 
also that his Dhammavijaya prevailed 
among his borderers towards the 
south where were the Chodas and 
Pandyas and as far as Tarhbaparimi, 
and within his own territory among 
the Andhras and the Paladas (Pulin- 
da?) (RE, IT). Then there are the 
earliest Inscriptions of Ceylon ; they 
are entrayed in Brahmi of an age 
slightly later than that of the Asoka 
inscriptions ; they occur on the rock 
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faces of many of the thousands of 
cave-shelters once occupied by ascetic 
Huddhist monks ; they are generally 
dedicatory Buddhist scriptions and 
their language betrays the influence 
of the Asokan Migadhi idiom”. 
And in the caves that bear no inscrip- 
tions, prepared beds on the rock floor 
and well carved drip-lines on the 
faces of the over-hanging boulders, 
clearly attest their human occupa- 
tion®', ‘The monks lived in such 
secluded shelters, for as Mahinda 
observed ‘it was not fitting (for them) 
being too mear the city"*.. Lastly, 
there are the very similar caverns in 
the Pandya country also with Brahmi 
inscriptions of shout the same age; 
hut these inscriptions are not in Pali 
or any Prkyt language, but seem fo 
be a very archaic form of Tamil 
which has not yet been quite satts- 
factorily interpreted. We may not 
accept the affirmation” that in all 
cases ‘they were the abodes of Bud- 
dhist monks to the exclusion of the 
other sects’, but the age of the 
inscriptions and the anilogy ‘ 
Ceylon point clearly to Bud ihisr 
The further study and elucidation of 
these most ancient epigraphs of the 
‘Tamil country is a desideratum- 
The Jatukas and the Milindepanho 
Lnow something of South India. 
Akitti stayed in a garden near 
Kaveripattata and the Kola-Pattana 
of the Questions of King Mitinda 
may well have been the same city”. 
The eatliest stratum oF Tamil 
literature of the ‘Satgan 
contains hardly any trace ‘ Bud- 
dhism. The impression left on the 
mind by ths mot inconsiderable 








ric 


volume of poems is that of a highly 
flourishing condition of Vedic reli- 
gion superposed on a society which 
continued to chicrish all the old 


pagan ites sanctioned by local 
custom and popular usage. The 


names of a very few poets, two or 
three, (like DTJam-Pidiyar and Satga- 
Varunar) out of as many hundreds, 
raise a doubt that they might have 
been Buddhas; there is, however, 
thing im their compositions that 
Ss such a view. snd the ex- 
pressions sometimes understood by 
annotator of later tumes to contain 
references to the Buddha and Bud- 
dhists are always suscey 
interpretations’, 








Yet 
must have been there in some form 


all the time ; at any rate it was there 
before the age of these pocms, say 
the first two or three centuries A.D. ; 
and we find it again mentioned pro- 
mingntly a little later. 

Even the Silappadikiram is very 
reticent on Buddhism, though other- 
wise we get from ita fair wea of the 
state of religious belicfs and practices 
prevailing in the Tamil country. The 
only clear reference to Buddhism in 
the whole work occurs m Koyalan's 
nirration of an evil dream te the 
Brahman Madalan (Canto AV) ; he 
says that among other things, he saw 
in his dream Madhavi surrendering his 


daughter Mayimekhali to a life of! 


mcéticiem im front of the Buddha. 
It is just possible that the apavdr 
Palit (Canto VI, 179) in Puhir was 
also a Thuddha shrine, though it may 
as well be a Jaina temple. The sister 
epic Magimethalaj, on the other 
hand i6 the great saga of Tamil 


[arer—jone 


Buddhism ; not only is the entire 
story and ils setting calculated to 
glorify the religion of the Buddha at 
the expense of other ereeils, parti- 
cularly of Jainism”, but the typical 
Haddiia monk of that lives and 
moves before our eyes im the vivid 
personality of Apavana Adigal, whio 
has been rather hastily identified with 
Dharmapala of history**, The Adital 
(holy mat) belonged at first to the 
Safigha‘of Puhar or Kavéripattanam ; 
when he heard of the murder of 
Kovalan at Madura and the misery of 
the latter's beloved hetaira, Madhavi, 
he consoled her and instructed her in 
the Four Truths and Five Silas, and 
she Kecame a num. He persuaded 
king Durjaya of Afga and lis qucen 
to accompany him on a pilgrimage to 
Grdhrakiita. He stood ly Madhavi's 
datghter Manimekhala on #mportant 
occasions and guided her noble: life 
of asceticism and self-sacrifice. When 
Kavétipatnam was engulfed by the 
sea, he betook himself to Vamiji, the 
Chera capital, where he met the 
father of Kovalan, who had himself 
taken the Boly ORseTR:: later he went 
over to Kafichipuram where he lived 
amd tanght sinkit he died full of years 
and the consciousness of good work 
well dome for the benefit of his 
fellowmednt. 

The Magimzkalai contains other 
data of mterest to the student of 
Tani] Buddhism. It metitions, as 
Sylvain Levi pointed ont, that 
Riveripajyam was the original abode - 
of the sea-goddess Mayimekhala, 
who was the fula-daivala of the 
merchant prince Koyalan and after 
whom his daughter by Madhavi was 
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named. It mentions again that 
Vaniji, the Chera capital, contained 
a coilya erected in the days of Imayu- 
varramban Naduiijeralidan by a 
Kévalan who was an ancestor of the 
hero of the Silappadikdram whom he 
preceded by mine generations, and 
that Kafchipuram contained another 
caity erected by Tlangilli, the younger 


hrother of ‘Todukajar-kijji". ‘These 
statements, particularly on the 


caitya of Vabji, are some definite 
evidences on the continuity of 
Banddha traditions in South India. 
Again <Aravaga Adiga] telly Mani- 
mékalni at ‘them first meeting that 
the Buddha dharma was not flourish- 
ing in his day and that he kept on 
preaching it in the hope of better 
days to come”. This anticipation of 
Hiuen ‘Tsang’s laments over the 
decline of Buddhism in all india also 
deserves to be noted; thongh in both 
cases; the pious zeal of the observers 
might have led them imto exaggera- 
tion. 

Legend credits Méanikkavasagar 
with having vanquished the Baudhas 
of Ceylon in argument at Chidam- 
baram, and Sankara Achirya long 
after, with having established the 
superiority of his metaphysic in argu 
ment with the Bauddha philosophers 
of Kaiichipuram. We need not stop 
to discuss the details of these stories 
which vary in different versions ; but 
we must that even though 
Buddhism was ‘vanquished’ it was 
quite capable of argning still for a 
considerable Iength of time. The 
hostility of Minikkavagagar to Bud- 
dhism is clearly expressed in the 
Tirwyafegane* and that of Satikara 
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T6r 
is alsa very well known. Eumirila, 
another opponent of Buddhism, 


slightly preceded Safkara, 

In the interval between the close 
of the Safvem age and the rise of 
the Early Papdyss and the Pallavas 
of the Simbhaviguu line, practically 
tle «whole of Southern India was 
evernm: by the Esjabharas of whom 
not much is vet known; they evi- 
dently caused much political and 
social unsetilement, amd they are 
roundly abused as Eali kings In a 
Pandyan character. ‘Their downfall 
was a necessary preliminary -to the 
rise of the Paydyas and Pallavas. 
But the period of the Kaljabhra rule 
seems to have been favourable to 
Bucithism. At any rate one of their 
kines, Accuta Kalabba, is mentioned 
at the end of the Vinayarintceaya as 
the monarch in whose reign the 
work was begin and completed: by 
Buddhadatta ; and this was done in 
the lovely monastery of Venlmdasa 
at Bhittammfgalam, the Im of the 
Cholaratths situated on the banks of 
the Kaveri, In another work of his, 
the Abhidhammavatdra, the same 
author gives a glowing account of 
Kaveripajtana which raises a doubt 
if the Manimekhalai account of the 
destruction of the city is anything 
nore than a story—and states that 
there was a great manastery built in 


that city by Khandadisa, in which 


Funldhadatta lived for a time while 
he composed this work". 

From the seventh to the tenth 
century the Pindyas and the 
Pallavas divided the Tamil country 
between them till the Cholas woke 
up from their long slumber and made - 
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rapid strides to hegemony- m_ the 
whole land. Epigraphy and litera- 
ture indigenous and foreign, bear 
testimony to the not inconsiderable 
part played by Buddhism throngh- 
out the perixl, There is also some 
evidence from montments which im- 
presses tis by its significance thongh 
not by its volume. This period 
begins with a strenuous war of reli- 
gions in which the Vaidie creeds of 
Vaisnavism and Saivaism carried on 
active campaign against non-Vaidic 
creeds; but Jainism firwres more 
prsaniacett in this strife than Bud- 
dhism which seems to have recon- 
ciled itself definitely to a subordinate 
but by no means negligible position 
in the country. 

The last of the Pandya rulers of 
this period, Kajasimha IT {e. A.D 
goo-520) claims that in addition to 
endowing several Bralimadevas and 


Devadanas, he also established 
humberless palficcandams Lee, 


Banddha and Jaina endowments. 
The Banddha temple of Srimihivisa 
was in a flourishing condition on the 
West coast im the ninth century 
A.D.; its Lokanitha image had 
attamed celebrity in the Buddhist 
world, and it received a large grant 
of land in A.D. 868 from Vikrami- 
ditya Varaguna, one of the chieftains 
of the Ay line of kings who ruled in 
the borderland between Travancore 
and Tinnevelly and seem generally 
to have acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Pandyas™. ‘Tibetan sources 
state that the great propagandist and 
simhavaktra, a suburb of KEjifichi- 
puram, and that early in his life he 
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was well trained in orthodox Bralmi- 
nical learning before he turned to 


the Vatsiputra sect of Hinayina and 
the school of Vasubandhu in succes-. 
sion™. Another great diving, 
Bhaviveka, is also said to have beer 
4 native of South India, apparently 
of the Malayagiri country’. The 
Mattavilisa of Mahendravarman 
mentions a Rajavihiira at Kazichi- 
Pram and the great wealth com- 
manded by Banddha Viharas in 
general; it may et be proper to 


conduct of the monks of the age from 
the allegations against the Sakya 
bhuksu contained in this farce?" 

Huien Tsang observed that in the 
Pallava country there-were one hun- 
dred Buddhist monasteries with 
above 19,000 Brethren all of ‘the 
Sthavira school, He also noted the 
existence of an Asoka tope above 300 
feet high to the south of the capital 
city of Kafichipuram. He states that 
Ranchi was the birth place of 
Dharmapala (c. A.D. 600} and re- 
cords a story of his being resened by 
divine intercession from an impend- 
ing tarriage of this son of a high 
afficial with a daughter of the king: 
of the country." Though there 4s 
same reason to doubt this, it seems 
probable that Huien Tsang visited 
the Pandyan country and Ceylon and 
that his accounts of these lands are 
those of an eyewitness, 

In the Pandyan kingloam, called 
Malakijja by Huien ‘Tsang, there 
Wert many remains of old monas- 
teries, very few monasteries were in 
a state of preservation and there 
was only a small gumber of Brethren. 
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There were the ruins of the Asoka 
monastery and stipe near ‘the 
capital, presumably Madura. The 
pilgrim also mentions the Potalaka 
mountain to the east of the sandal- 
wooded Malaya, and records a 
nuxture of legends relating to 
Avalokitesvara and Agastya.“ Tamil 
tradition associates the hill with 
either of them according as it is 
Bauddha or Saiva, and the Buddhist 
author of the Viraselivam declares 
that Agastva learned his Tannl from 
Avalokitesvara. 

We need not reproduce the famui- 
liar details of Huien Tsang’s account 
of Cevlon where Buddhism, both 
Hinsyana and Mahayana was im a 
better condition than on the main- 
land, The identification of KRongka- 
nopure mentioned by Huien Tsang 
next remains obscure ; but it seems 
best to take it to be the land of the 
Kofigunivarmas, the Ganhgas of 
Mysore. ‘This country had more than 
109 Buddhist monasteries and above 
ro,o00 Erethren who were students 
of both ‘wehicles’; three hundred 
monks. of great distinction were in 
residence im a large monnstery ocar 
the capital, and the temple there 
cherishel a precious tiara of Prince 
Sarvarthasiddha, while the shrine of 
anothe monaster contained a san- 
dalwox) image of Maitreya made by 
the arhat Sronaviméatikopi, There 
was also an Asoka tope near the 
capital,” 

Fa-hien is the first of the Buddhist 
pilgrims who are known to have 
reached China from India by the all- 
sea route; but after him there was 
much trafic in pilgrims, manuscripts 
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the seventh centuries A.D., anid we 
know from I-tsing that in Southern 
India: Negapatam played n great part 
in this traffic*’ Towards the close of 
the seventh century and the beginning 
of the eigth there were exchanges 
ef embassies between the Pallava 
kingdom and the Chinese Imperial 
Court, and Narasimhavarman IT is 
said to have constructed a Buddhist 
temple. on sccount of the empire of 
Ching and requested the emperor to 
give ita name.” ‘This fact recorded 
in the Chinese annals attests the tole- 
rance of the Pallava ruler, Rajusimha, 
the builder of the celebrated Kaili- 
sanatha temple, and perhaps also the 
increasing numbers and frequency 
with which the Chinese began to visit 
South India:at the time. 

The Bauddhas are naturally men- 
toned by the Saiva and Vaisnava 
saints of the age only to be con- 
demned. Let us note however that 
only Jifmasambandhar and Tiru- 
mangal seem to mention them parti- 
cularly and their dress and habits in 
their verses. Tradition credits Tiru- 
matgai with having arranged the 
theft and sale of a solid gold mage 
of the Buddha from the Vihara of 
Nagapatam in order to find the where- 
withal for the completion of the 
temple of Kanganatha at Srirafigam.™ 

The contributions of the Jainas to 
the literatures of the South Indian 
languages, particularly Tamil and 
Kannada, are very well known. That 
the Banddhas were not indifferent to 
the cultivation of Tamil, and. made 





important contributions in that 
lancuace 4oto)«Cthe «=sHiterature = of 





rita THE MAHA-BODE 


Huddhism, is. not a matter for mere 
sitrmise ; their works, partictilarly 
the earlier ones, have been lost, but 


not altovether without leaving same 


very striking traces beliind, ‘The 
Kundalakedi is comted among the 
five great Katryas in the languare. It 
treated at considerable length. the 
story of Kundalakedi, a Vaidya Firl, 
and her love for a Buddhist youth 
who had been condemned to death 
for his daring thefts ; both the hero 
and heroine find their salvation in the 
end through the Buddha. ‘The story 
is based on the Therigatha No. 46, 
The work is not now available : but 
citations from it are available in the 
fifteenth century anthology called 
Puyatierativ, and they do not lack 
high literary quality. The Kundala- 
kes must have been composed some- 
where abont the eichth century 
A.D™ Another work of even greater 
interest, from which only oe verse 
is known so far from a citation in 
a conmmentary is the Iimbasivakadai - 
the particular yerse cited treats of 
the tanner of the Buddha's birth in 
the Lumbinivana and js a very fine 
piece. The name of the work and 
the quality of the composition 
sharpen the sense of regret ai the less 
of the work,” The Siddhantatlagai, 
apparently a work of a doctrinal 
Mature, and the Tiruppadigam in 
praise of the Buddha and his acts ate 
other works known by citations in 
commentaries; Quite a onmber of 
beautiful verses have heen preserved 
in citations in the YapPparwigalam 
and in the Virasdjivam on. the 
Buddha from works even the names 
of which have not been preserved ; 


these verses have been collected 
together in the Perundogai by Pandit 
M. Raghava Aiyangar. ‘The Vira- 
séffyam is a complete grammar. of 
Tamil written by Buddhamitra in the 
reign of the Chola emperor Vira- 
rajendira ; this work is of comsider- 
able importance not only as the ont 
standing example of Bauddha literary 
effort in Tamil in the age of the im- 
perial Cholas, but for the strenuous 
effort of the author to force the cate 
Sanskrit models. Buddhamitra is 
called Ponpérri-kavalan, the ruler of 
Ponperyi, which seems to mean that 
he was patronised by the king and 
got an assignment on the revennes of 
Ponperri (Tanjore District) for his 
support.”*, 

Nagapatam contintied under the 
Cholas to be a flourishing centre of 
Buddhism and a busy port frequent. 
ed by foreign visitors to South India, 
We hear of the construction of a 
vihara there by the Satlendra ruler of 
Sri Vijaya, begtin in the reign of 
Rajaraja I and completed in that of 
his son Rajéndra, and of large endow- 
ments made to the vihara, Tt was 





‘still engaging the attention of the 


Chola’ ruler and his overseas conteni- 
porary in the reign of Kulottutiga 1.2" 
Scores of bronze statues and statuettes 
of Buddha, some of them inscribed, 
have been found at Nagapatam, and 
4 monograph on them which has long 
Leen under preparation by Mr, T. N, 
Ramachandran, formerly of the 
Indian museum, may be ‘expected, 
when published, to give a fall and 
detailed account of the finds. 
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The Sivajfidna-fittiyar of Arnpandi 
deva, the pupil of Mevkanda deva, 
the founder of the Saiva Siddhanta 
system, opens with a refutation of the 
Lokayatanm, and takes up Bauddha 
doctrines which it disctisses undur 
four schools—the Sautrantikas, the 
Vogiciras, the Madhyamikas and the 
Vaibhasikas, Im each case the doc- 
trine is first stated and then tts re- 
futation follows. The first school ts 
ealt with st considerable length, 
while the rest get only two verses 
each, one. for the statement and the 
ather for refutation. ‘This discussion 
of the thirteenth century is a valu- 
able record of the state of the doctrine 
as it was understood by the: oppo- 
nents of Buddhism in South India at 
the time, "The subject deserves more 
attention than it has got and cannot 
be putrsned here. It may be added 
that the same schools are mentioned 
in the introduction to the Idu, the 
evlebrated commentary on the Tirn- 
vaymoli, the Vaibhagikas taking the 
first place here, the others following 
in the same order as above. 


A word may be said here abort the 
numerous mages of the Buddho 
found all over South India. Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao said that in a hurried 
search at Kafichipuram he found no 
fewer than five images of the 
Buddha in twelve hours and within 
 rading of half-a-mile from the 
Kamaksi temple, two of them within 
the temple itself, and he put forward 
the suggestion that the Kamaksi 
temple was originally a Tara 
temple.* | have with me photo- 
graphs of other images from the same 
neighbourhood, one of them showing 
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the Mahaparinibhina, I am not in a 
position to say if any of these were 
ationg the ‘seven more Buddha 
linages in and near the Ekamranatha- 
svamin temple’ which Mr. Rao said: 
he discovered after the publication of 
his article in the Indian Antiquary, 
but of which he gave no details any- 
where so far‘as IT know. The same 
indefatigable scholar has described 
five Buddha images from Travancore 
im tis archaeological reports. on the 
antijuities of that state.” There are 
images of the Buddha seated in 
dhyinamudra at Kakkayan tope near 
Pondicherry, in the Siva temple at 
Tiruvadi (South Arcot), in a temple 
at Perunjen (Tanjore District), and 
in the Bhaimispariamudra im a small 
temple at Patti§varam (Tanjore Dis- 
trict). There is a standing Buddha, 
right hand in abhaya mudra in the 
Siva temple at ‘Tirnvalafijuji (Tanjore 
District). This is by no means an ex- 
hanwstive list, and there are sure to 
he many more found if a systematic 
search for them is undertaken. Only 
last February; 9s we were coming 
hack from Gatgikoydacholapuram, 
Rao Bahadur C. BR. Krishnamacharlu 
spotted a seated Buddha in a good 
state of preservation in a garden near 
the -Aiyanir temple at Mamaniidi 
near Kumbakonam ; it was late in 
the evening and no photograph of 
it could be taken at once. It is much 
to be wished that a systemutic study 
of all the Buddha images of South 
India is tindertaken and a compre 
hensive and fully illustrate) mowe- 
yraph on them, is issued by the 
Archaeological department at an early 
date. My friend Prof. G. Jouvean 


Doabreuil has suggested that the early *MV. V, 200-10. Details of Intercoms 


images were of Roman inspiration.” 

Among the Istest references to 
Buddhism in South Indian epigraphy 
may be noted the mention in the 
thirteenth century of a Siriputra 
Pandita of the Satigham in a Pandya 
inscription from  ‘Tirteedpuram 
(South Arcot}*' and a Buddhapalfi in 
a record of Madhurantaka Potteppi- 
chola from Kafichipuram.“* In the 
fourteenth century, a Javanese pocm, 
the celebrated Nagarakretagama of 
Prapaiica contains a reference to 
Katichipuram and a Bauddha tonk 
there who is said to have been cele- 
brating the achievements Hayarm 
Wuruk Rajasanagara (1350-89), the 
ritler af the empire of Majapahit:“ 
the name of the monk was Buddha- 
ditva; he composed a hbhegavali 
(something similar to a pragastxi) in 
many Slokas while he was residing in 
the Sadvihira at Kaichipuram. 
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THE SPIRIT OF BUDDHISM 


By Motenpes Narn Sarkar, 


Buddhism os a system of philo- 
sophy has -been essentially an effort 
to get rid of the fixed and rigid 
concepts, It avoids al! concepts or 
eVen essences of existence. Reality 
carries with it a fixed idea conveying 
certain connotation. Budditism is the 
doctrine of becoming. It sees the 
whirling process of change control- 
ling events and things. ‘The idea of 
permanence originates from the 
mental hatit which cannot see the 
truth of perpetual becoming. The 
human mind is slow to. teorgaise 
the ceaseless formation of évents and 
the incessant process of a flow. This 
mstallation of “actiuality’’ attracts 
OuF attention to an cver-forming 
experience as it is without reference 
to the distant concept of a substance 
or a thing-in-itself, the remnant of 
realistic metaphysics; The idea of 
stich a reality is a mere creation of 
thonght which is not wurranted hy 
experience. Experience offers a 
sircam of events or changes as art 
avalanche of surging tide. The doc- 
trine of actuality and change dis 
possesses Mind of its habit of reacling 
permatience in the heart of things 
und in its stead institutes a moving 
process. This immediately works 
ont in epistemology and metaphysics 
great changes, by dislodging from 
the one the permanent laws of 
thought and by taking from the 
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other the conception of thing itself 
or essence. This doctrine has its in- 
evitable consequences in the doctrine 
of impermanence or mementuriness 
aml the doctrine of Void, The 
doctrine of impermanence effaces the 
doctrine of substautialty but not 
actuality, Actuality does not mean 
continuity or reality.. ‘The idea of 
continuity goés along with substan- 
tiality and not necessarily with 
actuality. Actuality means that 
which appears and effects, but does 
not imply a reality behind it; ‘The 
moinentariness of existence euts at 
the continuity of the flix or becom- 
ing, for the cotitinuity makes the 
flux real and nat illusory. This, 
indecd, is the point of distinction 
letween the doctrine of flux in Bud- 
dhisty and the doctrine of continuity 
in Bergson. Bergson dislodges a 
static or fixed reality, endorses a 
dynamic reality or the reality of 
duration. Huddhism dismisses botlt; 
intellectually none can be stub. 
lished. A continuity cannot be 
developed out of the incessant 
changes which refuse all telations 
a there is nothing which can point 

to the continuity of duration, for 
time is developed out ‘of successive 
events—and is itself a comeeptual 
fiction or 4 pseude-concept. ‘Time 
cannot transcend its briple stats, 
and the continuity which is supposed 
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to be the eGsence of time is a. seem- 
ing continuity, for in the constantly 
jrissing stream, there is nothing to 
connect the tnple status of tnme. 
Philosophers now speak of the society 
and the epochality of time, but in 
a continucus changing miverse a 
society cannot be erected up. ‘This 
wenld imply the influence of the 
Past upon the Present and the 
Future, and the modification of the 
past by the present and the future. 
And this has been the actual grownd 
of accepting time as°a reality, con- 
tinntously modifying itself 25 it 
grows and develops. This idea of 
continuity is the reflection of the 
life-process upon the concept of time 
and is the creation of the: historical 
_ sense. But in the strictly metaphy- 
sicu) sénse this is more a tmectaphor 
which has not the convincing logic 
behind it. Becoming always remains 
an tnintelligihle concept. which on 
strict analysis breaks down, for the 
continuity camiot be established be- 
Iween evanescent Sstutes and it 
requires something permanent which 
cannot be traced merely in succes- 
sion, This has been the contention 
of Buddhism which has force to- 
day, for evervday ft is becoming 
nore and more evident that Time as 
a category cannot be trie and per- 
manent, The sense of ime is tran- 
scended, as Bradley has shown, in 
every moment in our experience, for 
ihe wery sociality of time really 
implies that time-sense is  tran- 
scended. ‘Time fs understood in its 
three-dimensions, even when the 
future implies and eo-mingles with 
the present and the past, it shows 
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that in time there is a constant urge 
to grow timeless, Anyhow, Bud- 
Udhism disestablishes the idea of time 
as continuous aod in its place insh- 
tutes time us a series of actual events 
or moments of experience tn succes 
slot, 

With the doctrine of flux the 
stability of our whole normal exp 
nence including the affirmations of 
Pure and Practical Reasons are: with-. 
drawn; the intuitions of reason and 
the conons of rational faith are all, 
alike based upon experience which 
in the long run docs not show ay- 
thing stable. to stand upon. They 
may be affirmations of @ self-con- 
sciousness (either logical or in moral 
sete) supposed to be real becatwse 
uf the particuair setting or hack- 
ond which they presuppose. But 

ia ‘this idea of a self a reality or @ 
setae shibboleth *? Buddhism 
answers, it is not reality. Reality 
means enduringness, and in our &x- 
perience: cverything ts floating, 
nothing stands long ; the idea of ati 
I comes oul of memory, which on 


analysis does nov exhibit anything 


holding on. ‘The | is the creation of 
the will-to-live and the accustomed 
habits. Tt is more actual than real. 
The will-to-live creatés the sense of 
enduringness in what is apparently 

With the idea of time and thie 





idea of self disappearing Buddhism 


appears to disaffiliate the very foun- 
dation of our being and exietencs 
and it therefore, has come to be 
criticised eventually as denying any- 
thing stable behind actuality or in 
reality. Stubihility is. a static con- 
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cept. Ef Buddhism has been a philo- 
sophy of negation it has no sufficient 
ground surely to hold on long. The 
theoretical side of Buddhistic philo- 
sopphy is mecessarily negative. It 
helps us to probe deeper, to free our 
experience from evanescent shadows 
und escape from the physical ¢om- 
plexities and knots: of life. ‘These 
itdeed, are pre-snppositions for a 
deeper awakening. A certain amoriit 
of negation is also involved in reli- 
gions spirit. Buddhism is loyal to 
this instinct; this has «& 
lead to conceive a state of existence, 
Ssupra-concepiual, abkmt which no 
affirmation can be made. Affirma- 
tion is determination and determina- 
tion is negation. Buddhism, there- 
fore points to something which is 
not covered hy thought—process or 
life-process—it is neither real nor 
non-real.) Any such characterisation 
is made bv thought and cannot 
touch it. This position is unique, 
for in al] supra-conceptual approach 
thought with its characterisation 
dwindles:; and the such Nirvana, the 
supreme bheatitude which Buddhism 
offers has been a perplexity to 
thought. The philosophic spirit. of 
the grasping reality by thought does 
net find its satisfaction in Buddhism. 
Thought ceases by being conscious 
of its contradictions or antimonies in 
its attempt to apprehend Reality. 
This imeffectiveness of thought 
inspires. Buldhism for the reeulation 
of life-process to discover the way to 
Peace. ‘The doctrine of actuality fits 
in with this: Our aspirations should 
so educate us as te enable us to get 
beyond the fixed concepts of thought 
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atid discard the self-forming principle 
immanent in the movement of life. 
This self-forming principle might 
have no permanence or reality, but 
it cannot be denied that it moulds 
our beings. This is the principle of 
dharma which fashions the whole 
intiverse. It is indeed the principle 
of actualising process in its applica 
tion. to the complex evolutions in 
life. It holds on until the status in 
Nirvana is reached, Dharma is con- 
ceived as 4 law inherent in the heart 
of the universe which orders and 
governs the evolution. Nirvana is 
the terminus towards which the 
whole world moves. Dharmakaya 
represented as the absolute Nirvanic- 
status orders the cosmos by its 
ought. This conception of  self- 
moulding and self-ordertie is im- 
manent in the principle of becoming 
which exhibits itself to be moving 
things in its well-balanced harmony 
helping gradually the realisation .of 
the suptene status in Nirvana, Be. 
coming is exhibited here in its appli- 


cation to actual life. The self- 
ordering principle regulates our 


instincts, preserves our attitude of 
charity to things and heings, cult- 


vates conscious detachment. This is 
imperatively necessary to ¢stublish 


an inner harmony and to attend an 
oitward concord.. ‘The final peace, 
heyond all wprisings of spirit and all 
evolutionary stimulus ‘cannot be 
established if there ts not the proper 
cultivation of emotional reason ‘and 
the spirit of supreme detachment to 
vital satisfaction, The former keeps 
up the concord of spirit by cultivating 
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latter, allows freedom from the dis 
turbing uprisiigs within ws. The 
ome is instrumental in establishing 
the outer, the other, the tuner har- 
mony. Hoth make way for liberat- 
ing coacionsness from the objective 
and the subjective emmeshes, and 
illows the possibility for a higher 
consciousness In a superior plane. 
Buddhism, as form of discipline, is 
the art of life which can tirow out 
its fine modulations in order that 
it can pass beyond even them and be 
installed in finul peace. There. may 
emerge thrilling experiences from 
the depths of being, delightful- 
ly exquisite and aleorbingly engag- 
ing, but the spint of detachment 
catries tig beyond the pleasing 
shadows of the intermediate orders 
of existence. These experiences are 
inevitable consequences of a deli- 
cately ‘vibrative being and reveals 
the entrance into the subtler heights. 
The seekers after wisdom do tot 
tarry on these pleasnre-grounds, [n- 
deed they are snares to bind the 
spirit. 

The charms and attractions rush 
in from the subtler spheres of exist- 
ence as the sure result of unfolding 
of our being, establishing its contact 
with the invisible forces and powers, 
which have cosmic significance anid 
are active cosmucally. ‘The uscent to 
the summit of existence requires 
absolute detachment even to these, 
otherwise, with all fruition in subtle 
knowledge and power the adept can- 
not attain to the supreme and wn- 
paralleled calm of Nirvanu. The 
self-ordering principle of Dharma is 
active until this highest status is 
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reached. Indeed Dharma has this. 
potentiality in its fulfilling urge to- 
wards the highest cotisummition. 
Here is no vibrative impulse of life, 
no graceful movement of the psychic 
being, no expression of cosmic ideal- 
ism or will—they are all hushed in 
to the supreme silence allowmg free- 
dom from the relativities of thought 
and life. The delusions are with- 
drawn, the delusion of self, and all 
others that are consequent on it, Tt 
is, therefore, a uniqne experience-— 
not a. void, not a completeness, the 
supreme awakening from the concep- 
tual subterfuges and the empirical 
influences antl impressions, and the 
subjective throbbings that make up 
our being. The religious quest in 
Buddhism is no quest after anything 
witerior, a mystical ecstacy or emo- 
tional exhilaration. It is not know- 
jedge nor feeling, but it is a supreme 
beatitude free from the relativitres 
of existence, Tt is mmique. 


This tmique experience does not 
leave ts cold; the supreme conquest 
over the subjective individuality and 
the becoming affords the widest 
expansion of being and infuses in 
us the. supreme love and compassion 
that is born of supreme illnmination. 
There is a deep hidden and secret 
law of life, which is exhibited after 
the attainment of the peace. And 
this law takes the form of identifica- 
tion with the whole existence and 
the supreme regard for it. 


This, indeed, is a self-imposed 
limitation, but the most complete 


expression of the trith is self- 
lessness: Religion, in its exact 


72 
sense, implies a wniversalism, a 
commu feeling, the sense of identi- 
fication with the whole and the 
axis solicitude for the same, 


This does not follow os a comse- 


quence of a cold perception of 
identity, this perception takés on it 
at emotional colouring in affected- 
ness in which the collective misery 
and suffering are reflected, getting 
its tost eloquent expression in 
service. This sense of identification 
with everything in existence has its 
widening éffect upon feeling and 
action. <A supreme will generated 
by genuine love moves to stir our 
hearts with a new hope and promise. 
This is the finest emergence of our 
heing, its emergence into Boddhi- 
satwa is the picture of the silence 
of Nirvana along with the supreme 
regard for the concord of life. The 
constant inpouring of Jove and. com- 
passion is the saving grace, Boddhi- 


sattwa is the living picture of this 
saving grmice. The freedom from 
the 


restrictions’ of being in the 
preme status of Nirvana blossome 
into compassion elevating and con- 
ducting the wheel of cosmic life to 
the peace beyond Peer TS 
The radiation of love is spontanec 

Ita orbit embraces the whole tni- 
verse, This is the sure mpliftinis 
force working invisibly at the heart 

of creation and fe the thal’ casume 
mation of life. There is a great joy 
in sending forth redeeming love, in 
instilling saving wisdom unto huma- 
nity which with all its. ingenuity in 
thought and action is still enshrond- 
ed in self-centered movement and 
does not realise the blessedness that 
comes in the wake of oniversal com- 
passion. This i not the negation 
of life, rather its completed Frirition 
emerging into its utmost expansion 








Pleasure may come to one who's sad at heart : 
Sadness may follow where the heart is pleased. 

Who so hath left the world—know this, O friend— 
Neither feels pleasure, nor is sad at heart. 


—Devata Sanyutta. 


LORD BUDDHA—THE FIRST LIBERATOR OF SLAVES 
By BurkkHy Merriva 


The history of slavery is heart- 
rending. Alas! How can man, who 
ought to save his brother, sell him? 
How can man, who ought to liberate 
his brother, make lum bondman, 

cribbed, cabined and confined ? 

Tt is a shame to man that slavery 
ever existed in the world. 

And it is the singular glory of our 
Lord that He alone, of all religious 
teachers, liberated His brothers and 
sisters who were dlaves, and begged 
of the world to refrain from the 


slave trade and from  enslaving 
others, 


One's heart quivers as one reals 


the history of slavery and the slave 
trade in Enrope, Africa and America. 

Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander 
the Great, held slavery to be meces- 
sary and natural, and the later moral 
schools of Greece scarcely concerned 
themselves with this institution st all 
which brought innumerable sufferings 
lo poor and innocent then, wotnen, 
and children. Generations of Inbour- 
ers were shut out From the most ri- 
dimentary human rights and stiffered 
infimle wrongs. 

In Epirus,—where Asoka, the dis- 
ciple of the Lord Buditha established 
liospitals both for man and this 
dumb brethren,—after the victories 
of Acmilius Pallus 150,000 captors 
were sold as slaves. Julius Caesar, 


ot @ sitigle occasion, soli] 63,000 
cantives in Gaul. 

By the orivinal Roman Law the 
owner was given absolute dominion 
over the slave, which extended to 
his disposal over him of life and 
death. ‘The number of slaves possess- 
ed by rich Romans was enormots. 
Some individuals were said to have 
possessed ten thousand. In one day 
ten thotrsand slaves were sold by 
Roman slave merchants in the 4jgean 
Island of Delos. 

In 7 B.C. in Etaly, 60,000 slaves 
and ‘peasants, who rallied round 
Spartacus and attempted to over- 
throw the Roman slave system, were 
ctit to pieces and Spartacus himself 
(ied fighting, 

The Celts enslaved their Saxon 
captives, and the Saxons avenged 
themselves by enslaving Celts. The 
«pfs of early Britain were forced to 
wear a metal collar, on which were 
‘nscribed their own aud their master’s 
nomes. In Scotland, down to the 
cighteenth century, this kind of collar 
wus worn by those condemned by the 
state to be ‘‘perpetual servants’. 

Recently, in the News of the 
World, the Rt. Hon, Mr. Winston 
Churchill disclosed the sad fact that 
“over 6,66,000 slaves were lield by 
ministers. of the Gospel of the 
diferent Protestant churches”. 
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“St. Thomas Aquinas’, says G.-C. 
Coulton in his Social Life in Britain, 
“expressly defends servitude as eco- 
uomically expedient. Servitude whs 
recognized and enforced by Canon 
Law; churchmen, especially monks, 
Were always ainong the richest 
holders of serfs."" 

Tor many centuries slaves were 
freely bought and sold by dignitaries 
of the Christian church. In rosit a 
Clinrch Council held at Rome d- 
rected inany tinhappy women to be 
enslaved and held for the benefit of 
various churches. In to2g9 Pope 
Urban IT published a decree reducing 
many other hopeless wotnen to 
slavery. 

In Westermarck's Urigin and De- 
velopment of ihe Moral Idea we 
read that Chhistian clergymen and 
Christian missionaries were among 
the slave-holders, and that churches 
Were supported from slave property. 

The story of Negro slavery is a 
sadder one. 

“This new slavery", writes Mrs: 


H. G. Bonner in Clhiristianifly and 
Cenduct, “with all the attendant 


horrors and cruelties of slave raids, 
slave ships, and slave markets, was 
inatigurated by that piows mariner, 
John Hawkins, whose slave vessel, 
the Jesus, sailed for West Afticn on 
its first vovage to kidtiap Negro 
slaves. This was in October, 1564, 
nider the blessing of Almighty God, 
“Negro slavery was recognized hy 
all the. Christian governments of 
Europe and America; it was support- 
el by the great bulk of the clergy. 
“George T1, hereditary Defender 
of the Faith, always upheld slavery 
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its abolition with 


He even issied an in- 
junction under his own hand oom- 
tnatding the Governor af Virginia, 
under pain of the highest displeasure, 
to assent to no law by which the im 
jertation of slaves could in any 
respect be prohibited or obstructed. 
"Tt was not Christianity which 
freed the slave: Christianity accepted 
slavery; Christian ministers defended 
it; Christian merchants trafickel in 
human flesh and blood, and drew 
their profits from the unspeakable 
horrors of the middle passare. 
Christan slave-holders treated their 
slaves as they did the cattle in. their 


fields: they worked them, scounred 
them ..,. and sold them...... In 


enetiien ‘Thomas Paine was ‘the first 
person to publicly advocate the 
emancipation of the slave, and the 
work was taken up and carried to 
siccess three quarters of a century 
later fw Abraham Lineoln. Liticoln 
was certniniy not an orthodox 
Christian: at most he was a Deist, 
and it is extremely doubtful whether 
he was even thats He was-an eager 
reader and admirer of Thomas Paine 
and of Volney; he himself wrote an 
attack upon Christianity. So general 
was the Christian opposition to abli- 
tion in the United States that even in 
Reston itself all the churches and the 
schools, which were at that time 
nmder the churches, were closed 
against the anti-slavery advocates. 
“The curse of slavery has left 
behind it in the United States a 
colour problem of the «utmost gravity, 
for which the. church does not even 
uttemp, to find a solution, Much is 
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heard of the Christian ideal of the 
brotherhood of man; but at the 
World's Sunday School Convention, 
held in Washington in tore, coloured 
Sunday-school teachers and pupils 
were forbidden to jom their white 
‘brothers’ in taking part im the 

“Christianity has been no less 
gitilty in its condonation of the allied 
trafic in inderntured coolies, the 
history of which, although over- 
shidowed by that of its sister slavery, 
it, nevertheless, ome of sickening 
horror.”* 

In volume No, 4 of The Thinker’s 
Library we read: “The professors 
of Christianity for uges supported 
slavery; the Old ‘Testament repeated- 
ly sanctioned it by special laws, the 
New ‘Testament has no repealing 
declaration ."" 

“Tt was a Christian king, Charles 
V, and a Christian friar, who foundeil 
in Spanish America the slave trade 
between the Oli World and the 
New." 

“For almost t8oo vears, Christians 
kept slaves, hought slives, sold 
slaves, bred slaves, stole slaves. 
Pious Bristo] and golly Liverpool, 
less than hundred years ago, openly 
erew rich on the traffic. Thoritig the 
tinth century Greek Christians sold 
slaves to the Saracens. In the 
eleventh century prostittites were 
publicly sold as slaves in Rome, and 
the profit went to the chureh- 

‘Wilherfore, whilst advocating the 
abolition of stavery, found the whole 
influence of the English Conrt, anil 
the great weight of the Episcopal 
Bench, against him. George HI, 2 
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most Christian king, regarded aboli- 
tion theories with abhorrence, and 
the Christian House of Lords was 
utterly opposed to granting freedom. 
ta the slave. 

"In rors the FRovel Garetle 
(Christian) of Demerara sail: “We 
shall not suffer you to enlighten our 
slaves, who are by law our property, 
till vou «can demonstrate that when 
they are made religions and knowing, 
they will continne to be our slaves". 

“When abolition was mlvocated in 
the United States in 1700, the repre- 
setitative from South Carolina wus 
able to plead that the southern clergy 
‘did not condemn erher slayery or 
the slave trade’; and Mr, Jackson, 
the representative. from Georgia, 
pleaded that ‘from Genesis to Reve- 
lntion’ the current was favourable to 
slavery. The men who advocated 
liberty were imprisoned, racked, and 
hurned, 0 long as the church was 
strong enough to be merciless, 

“The Rey. Francis Minton, Rector 
of Middlewtck, in hts recent carmest 
yolume* on the struggles of Inbour, 
uimits. that ‘a few centunes ago 
slavery was acknowledged through- 
out Christendom to have the diyme 
sanction’. 

‘The institution of slavery was 
actuaily existent in Christian Scot- 
land in the seventeenth century, 
where the white coal workers and 
salt workers of East Lothian were 
cliattels, as thetr Negro brethren in 
the Southern States thirty years 


since; they ‘went to these who suc- 


"Capita! ond Wages," p. 18. 
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ceeded to the property of the works, 
and they could be sold, bartered, or 
pewned' > 

"' "There is", savs J, M, Robertson, 
‘no trace that the Protestas 
of Scotland ever mio a voice 
agaist the slavery which grew up 
before their eyes'.” 

“Slavery,” says Guicot in his 
European Civilization, ‘existed for 
4 long period in the heart of Christian 
society, without causing particular 
astonishment or irritation.” 

In Morley's Life of Gladstone we 
teal that slavery, as John Gladstone 
said to Sir Robert Peel in 1830, was 
“‘g system that an overruling Pro 
Vidence has seen fit to permit." 

The early history of Isiam in India 
is also one connected with slavery, 
Mahmud of Ghazm, after the mas- 
sacre of thousands of innocents of 
the city of MathurS took many to 
(Ghazm to be sold as slaves, 

At Bundelkhand he killed the 
famous Rajput hero, Candrapal, and 
returned in triumph to his capital 
with spoil in gold, silver and gems 
beyond the wildest dreams of avarice, 
and so many slaves that Ghazni be- 
came the most notorious slave- 
market of the period ond, alas! 
“the countries of Miwaran-n nahr 
(Turkestan), ‘Irak and Khnrasin 
were filled with them, and the fair 
and the dark, the rich and the poor 
were commingled in one cormnon 
slavery." 





"Perversion of Scotland’, p. 07. 
: Quoted in EH, B. Havell's History of 
Aryan Rule. 
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‘The world would not have suffered 
so, if it had accepted the Teachings 
of the Most Merciful One: it would 
not have practised so shamefil and 
«o crmel a trade as slavery. 

“Buddhism”, says Robert Blatch- 
ford in God and My Neighbour, 
“abolished slavery and religious per- 
secution; tanght temperance, chastity 
and humanity: and invented the 
higher morality and the idea of the 
brotherhood of the ‘entire human 

“The Buddhists taught a religion 
of humanity and universal brother- 
hood before the Christian era; anil 
not only they taught religion, but put 
it into practice, which the Christians 
never sticceeded in doing, and cannot 
do to~lay. 

“And, moreover, the Buddhists 
did mot spread their religion of 
humanity and brotherhood by means 
of the sword, and the rack, and the 
thumbh-serew, and the faggot; but the 
Buddhists liberated the slave, and 
extended their loving-kindness to the 
brute creation." 

Two thousand five hundred years 
ago the Blessed One, the Benign 
One, the Most Merciful One, begged 


of the world to refrain from slavery 


and from the slave trade, and behold, 
the land that He trod in. journeying, 
became the very Home of Liberty: 
where the Law of Tove reigned 
supreme. Although thé ancient 
Hindu books mention many kinds of 
slaves,$ Megasthenes,—the Greek 


$ Mann mentions seven kinds of 
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Ambassador at the Court of Chandra- 


gupta, the granil-father of Asoka,— 
wrote : 


“Indians do noi use even aliens 
us slaves, and much less one of their 
otn countrymen.” 

Having lilerated slaves, the Lord 
Ruddha begged of the world to love 
servants-even fs if they were their 
own children, vea, to share with 
them even the rarest delicacies, anil 
more than two centuries after the 
attainment of the Great Peace by 
the Master, the pious Asoka, to 
whom = Dhamma was sia sine 


“To earl evil, pee fo secure 
blessings, people perform ceremonies, 
htigh and low. 

In calamities, marriages of sons 
and daughters, births of children, 
departures from home—on these and 
Other occasions people perform 
KNMGONS corcmonics, 

Now ceremonics should certainly 
he performed. But that sort bears 
little or mo fruit, 

‘This, however, is productive of 
Great Blessings—which is. connected 
with the Dhamma’, and these are 
(he benefictal practices connected will 
fhe Dhamma, viz.-— 

Proper trealment of servants and 
employees, minislering to leachers, 
resleaint of violence and loving- 
kindness towards living betngs and 
pious libevalily lowards holy men. 

These and such others are called 
Dhammae-Mangalas, Festivals of the 
Dhamma, 

Ministering to the tlowliest, the 
poorest and the weakest first, —is the 
law of the Buddhas; and Asoka, 
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who learnt the Dhamma from 
Avahats, mentions the pions and 
kind trealment of servants and em- 
ployees as the chiefest Dhatwma- 
Mangala. 

In the Eleventh Rock Edict too, 
the benign emperor says: 

There i4 no gift equal to the gift of 
the Dhamma. There is no gift equal 
to asequainting men wilh ‘the 
Dhamma, to the distribution: of ithe 
Dhamma, to making men kinsmen of 
the Dhamma. 

Herein does it cousist—in proper 
treatment af servants and employers, 
obedience to mother and father, pious 
wiving to friends, companions, rela- 
tions and holy men, and abstention 
from slanghter of living beings. 

Therefore this is to be preached by 
father, son, brother, master, friend, 
comrude, and ven neighbour—that 
this is an excellent practice, that this 
Isa Pious duty to be performed, 

Thus: doing, he wins this world 
hevond, by this Dhamnma-dina, 

Again, in extolling the virtnes of 
the people of Kalifica, the pious 
¢mperor says they practised proper 
conduct towards servants and de- 
pendents. 

In the Seventh Pillar Edict we 
resid; 

Whatever good deeds | have done, 
secing my example, those good deeds 
mankind also have performed and 
will perform. 

Whence follows ‘tha? they have 
grown and will grow tm the virlues 
of obedience (ec mother and father, 
hearkening to teachers, reverence for 
the aged, pious love and proper 
behaviour towards the Holy, and 
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kind treaiment of the peor and 
wretched, you, even of servants and 
labourers. 

Verily, mankind has greatly piro- 
gressed in righteousness, in’ com- 
passion towards living beings, and in 
complete abstention from the killing 
of animate beings, 

For this purpose has this Enict 
heen engraved that, so long as sun 
and moon endive, my children, 
grand-children; and all descendants 
of mine should follow the Dhamma, 

For those whe follow the Dhamma 
will attain happiness hath in thie life 
and im lives to come, 

Thus in aticient favs, all who 
loved the master loved the lowly ani 
ministered to them with merciful 
hearts. 

Anathapindika, the chief lay. 
disciple of the Bleseed One treated 
His servants and cmployees. as if 
they were his own children, 

Onee on a holy day it happened 
that # servant of the pious Anatha- 
pindika fell fil, and the treasurer, 
who had undertaken to observe the 
fast day precepts and who that hour 
was seated in meditation, on hearing 
the news of the illness of his servant, 
went to him, taking the four sweet 
medicaments in his own hands, and 
etiquired, saving - 

“What is wrong with you, my 
son?” And the servant told him the 
cause of his illness. | 

"If so, get up my son, and eat 
this,"’ said the kindly Sethi. 

The female Arahant Punnd was 
forinerly a slave giri of -Aniatha- 
pindika. Rajiumala, the servant girl 


who, unable to bear the sufferings 


THE MAIMA-BODEH: 





inflicted on her hy het mistress, 
went to the woods with the thonght 
of committing suicide, was made a 
saint by the Blessed One and that 
same day the Brahman of the house 
in which she had suffered haniships 
and thumilities, adopted Sher as his- 
own daughter, 

When a band of Sadkivan princes 
came to the Blessed One, accon 
panied by Upali, their hirher, the 
Blessed “One ordained the latter first, 
amd His own high kinsmen after- 
wards, and the princes had to regard 
their own: erstwhile: barber as their 
elder and to bow down at his feet: 

Again, the Lord Buddha made 
this-same Venerable Upali the autho. 
rity on the Vinaya, 


The saintly Visakhi also loved her 
servants as a mother loves her 
children. Yea, so full of pity was 
she that when her mare brought forth 
a foal at midnight, she hastened to 
the stable and nursed the chiinb 
mother and chilil with her own 





hands, 


Ever since the introduction of the 
Buddha-Dhamma this noble Law of 
Loving-kindness reigned supreme in 
Lanka too. King and commoner 
practised the Dharuna preached by 
the Blessed One. 

That gentle king, Aggabodhi the 
Eighth, says the Mahivatgsa, once 
addressed one of his servants with the 
word dasa, servant, and being grieved 
at his own harsh language towards 
the man, he requested the servant to 
use the same word désa to his own 
majesty. Further, he persuaded his 
mother to affer him up as a séryant 
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to the Sangha, and he got back his} *Dhammapala in that noble Jatataka. 


liberty by making an offering. 
Robert Knox speaks with adinita-; 


tion of the great kindness shown by. / 


the Sinhala to their servants: The 
Sinhala, says Knox, always helped 
their servants to rise. More than a 
hundred years ago, the Board of 
Commissioners appointed fo report 
on the sinte of servants in Ceylon, 
made the happy declaration that 
cruelty to a servant was scarcely 
known, and that servants were 
“Irealed more as adopled dependants 
of the family than menials”. In 
no part of the world did the system 
exist “in a milder form than here’’. 
Only a few years ago, in replying to 
a question in the House of Commons, 
Lord Passfield declared that no 
system of child slavery existed in 
Lanka, the Isle of the Dhamma. 

In the Anguttsra Nikaiya the 
Blessed One bees of His lay-lisciples 
to minister to their sick servants, 
employees and messengers, giving 
them proper medicine and food and 
all mecessities. 

In the Dhammapdla Jataka the 
Lord begs of His lay-dliciples to work 
for the spiritual welfare of their 

“‘Eoen our mon-servants and maid- 
servants delight im good works,” 
says the good Brahman Maha- 


“They grow in virtue, charity and 
wisdom, and living happy im this 
world, after death in heaven do they 
myjoice. 

“Guarded by our own goodness, 
we make our lives peaceful and 
happy. 

"And we live long. Such a thing 
as the death of a young one is un- 
known i our family.” 

Again, in Stgalovada Suttanta, the 
Merciful One begs of the world to be 
very kind towards servants,— 

to assign them work according to 

their strength ; 

lo supply them with proper food 

and wagrs ; 

lo tend them tenderly in sickness ; 

to share wilk them even the rarest 

deHecacices ; 

fo grant them constant relaxation 

so that they need not work. the 
live-long day, and special leave 
with wages, exira food and 
adornment for festivals, 

May all Jovers of the Master preach 
and practise these noble duties, and 
love the Master by loving the poor 
and the weak, May they make their 
servants happy in this life, and 
happy in the next. 

May they lead them 
Nibbsina. 

May all living beings be happy! 


even to 


Let him have faith, be gentle, share his goods 
With others, and be effable of speech. 


—Devata Sanyutia. 


AND BUDDHA SMILED 


By Moriet Jerrains Hop. 


I sought and found an aged tree 

To sit beneath and meditate 
And delve bevond the mystic veils 

Surrounding birth and life and fate. 
Then Buddha-wise I searched within 

My. secret introspective mind 
To contemplate the spirit planes 

Reincarnations . . . trends in kind. 
I dropped a strand of consciousness 

Into subconscious depths as well ; 
Though straining every faculty 

To trace it az it slowly fell. 
I never knew that hours conld seem 

So timeless... . turming on and on, 
Like opalescent looms of thought 

That idled in the cosmic dawn. - 
Somewhere I lost perspectives clear ; 

My transient mind refused to panse 
With one idea long enongh 

To comprebend effect and cause. 


Then, too, there were diversions small, 
The mottled Paisley of the Ieaves 
That moved and dappled over me 
In oriental filigrees . .. 
I marked that rank and file of ants . . 
And ants , .. like coolies in the sun 
Climbed up the crenelated hills 
Of anctent earth. T watched them rim 
And marvelled where nature's labored plan 
Endowing, with such strange results, 
And with an overwhelming urge 
To toil . . . while men considered cults. 
Wouid permit me seven years 
Nor days, to sit and contemplate, 
T found myself assailed by fears 
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That never could IT fathom depths 
Of thought, if I were so beguiled . . . . 
So easily misled by ants. ... 
And sensed that Buddha knew , . , and smiled. 





“OUR DOCTOR'S STORY” 


By Fane R. Metror 


“All is created by the mind”, 
which, perhaps, is the reason why 
“Our Village’, its people, animals 
and its inanimate things are of such 
intense interest to me, 

“Our Doctor’ is no exception to 
the rale.. Fortunately I have never 
yet met him in a professional capa- 
city, but in ordinary social inter- 
course the “bedside manner” ts com- 
pletely absent. Still, as Shakes- 
peare says, "All the world’s a stage”’, 
so most probably he is an adept in 
his part. But in ordinary times his 
merry cves twinkle behind his spec- 
tacles, and his face is graven with 
lines made by much laughter and 
good humour. 

I can imagine him in a previous 
incarnation, skilfully bandaging a 
cut and at the same time listening 
with a perfectly straight face but a 
twinkle in the eye, 25 the fellow 
explains how his scythe slipped in 
the ten-acre ficld, And then, the 
ext morning, his smiling surprise 
as the servant maid shows him the 
the keg of French brandy which 
she found on the doorstep when 
she opened the. door. 

In an earlier age, I can see him, 
‘still twinkling whilst he tells his 
patient, a big over-fed fellow, that 
only by taking a pilgrimage on foot 
to the shrine of Saint Thomas a’ 


Becket at Canterbury, can his dyspep- 
sia be cured. 


Like most of the male population 
of Our Village, the sea has claimed 
her tribute from him and. the story 
that follows is of a time when as a 
young man at the begining of his 
career, he was sailing as medical 
officer in a small steamer which 
traded from Calcutta, down the 
coasts of Burma and Siam, through 
‘The Straits’, and as far north os 
Hong Kong, taking passengers and 
cargo wherever sbe could get them. 


A comfortable little steamer was 
"The Enigma", as for the purpose 
of this story we will call her. She 
was owned by a rich Parsi, who 
though he dearly loved making 
money, yet had consideration for 
those who helped him ta carn it. 
The ship was well-built, well-found 
and the food, both fore and aft, was 
better than a sailorman has any 
right to expect or usually gets. She 
carried four or five cabin passengers 
when she could get them and was 
always crowded with Indian and 
Chinese coolics, travelling to the 
different small ports at which she & 
called, and she would call at any 
port no matter how small, if there 
were sufficiont passengers to make it 
worth while, 
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The officers were as nice a crowd 
ay one could wish to meet. The 
Sra with the exception of the 

sartermaster, the carpenter, the 
siipercateen and the steward, were 
Laseats. It is of the steward that 
this story is written. 

The steward (John Jones was his 
iattie on the ship's register but he 
would answer to no other name than 
steward), was, a9 his name denotes, 
a Welshman. He was of the evan- 
gelical type, middle height—pale, 
thin face, flashing eyes and a mop 
of thick black hair, His chief charac- 
teristic was his silence, He went 
about his duties quietly and stealthi- 
ly as 4 cat and, except in the way 
of business, not a word passed his 
lips. Once a new second mate called 
him Taffy and attempted a joke 
about his nationality, The steward 
just looked at him, and the joke 
died frozen upon the mate's lips, 
never to be repeated, Vet, as the 
captain luridly asserted, be was the 
best steward that had ever sailed in 
“The Enigma’, and his equal was 
not afloat. He seemed to know what 
was wanted even before the wish was 








Otie saltey evening when the 
doctor was sprawling in a deck-chair 
und gasping in the moist heat, he 
felta keen desire for a “peg” (whisky 
and soda in the tropics), but was too 
lazy to get up and get it. He was 
making up his mind to get up and 
go to the steward’s “cubby hatch”, 
when on turning round to ‘make the 
effort, he wis surprised to see the 
steward standing at his elbow with 
the required drink on a tray. Full 


rom's sToORY”’ 
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measure too, for no quarter bottles 
went back into the steward’s pantry. 
You paid for a bottle and yon got a 
bottle, which is such a rare thing. 
on board ship as to be almost a mira- 
cle. “By Jove steward! You're 4 
wonder’’, said the doctor taking the 
drink and then thought mo more 
about the curious coincidence. 

Tt was part of the doctor’s duty to 
go forward amongst the deck pas- 
was well with them. On these occa- 
sions the steward accompanied him 
carrying a try of medicaments. 
After a few days, the doctor noticed 
that as he passed amongst the 
lunidled throng of Indians, the whis- 
pered word, “Sadhu”, passed from 
lip to ip. He was fresh ont to the 
East and knew uo Hindustani, 50 
took the word to mean “‘doctor™, but 
wondered that they should keep 1e- 


was conversing with the captain over 
their coffee, the Docter mentioned 
this fact and was surprised to hear 
ihe captain give vent to a roar of 
laughter, rolling in his choir and 
growing purple in the face. “‘Well, 
that's a good one!’ he roared as 
soon as he could gain sufficient 
breath to do it.. “"‘Why, you Bhghty 
wallah"’, he ejaculated. "It's not 
you they’re talking about, it's. the 
steward. He's something or other 
in their religion and every time we 
ship a batch of Indians they make_ 
the same fuss of him, I suspect they 
pick this ship because he’s on it. 
We carry more for’ard passengers 
than any other ship in the line,” 
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The following day, the doctor's 
curiosity prompted him to ask the 
the steward why the for'ard passeng- 
ers called him “‘Sadu”’. ‘They are 
ipnorant children,"’ he said and then 
shut up like an oyster, refusing to 
say anything more than the ‘Yessir’ 
and ‘‘Nossir’’ that his duties: de- 

About a month later, when “The 
Enigina'’ was on her homeward 
journey, the steward fell sick, Wot 
sick enough to compel him to escape 
work, for he was one of the class 
who work until they drop, but il 
enough for his thin face to become 
even more drawn and a pallor to 
spread around his mouth, He did 
not complain but one night the 
doctor found him clinging to & stan- 
chion with one hand, tnable to serve 
the tray of drinks he was holding. 
The doctor took the tray from him 
and insisted upon serving the drinks 
himself and taking the steward to 
his cabin for examination. The 
doctor tak! me the tiame of the 
disease in Latin, which I was wn- 
able to catch but, in plain English 
it was “Disorded action of the 
heart’, He dosed the steward with 
the usnal remedy and was pleased 
to see that he responded very quick- 
ly to the treatment, after the manner 
of gone unused to stimulants: and 
drugs of any kind. In a short time 
he was able to perform his duties 
Without any further trouble, 

A week or two after the steward's 
after-dinner cigar, looking up to the 
gteat big stars which seemed so 
near but which im reality were so 
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very far away and listening to the 
steady throb of “The Enigmna’s™ 
propeller ay she rolled along at her 
eight knots. per hour northwards 
along the coast of Siam. It cane 
into his mind how on a former occa- 
sion he had brought the steward ta 
his side by merely wishing it sand 
he determined to see by experiment 
Whether he came by accident or not, 
concentrating his mind fixedly, he 
wished for a “peg”’, visualising the 
whisky, the syphon of soda and the 
steward standing at his side, tray in 
hand. Sure enough, after a few 
moments, when he looked up, the 
steward was there with the required 
drink. "How did you know I watit- 
ed that, steward,”’ demanded the 
doctor in astonishment. "'l did mot 
know that you wanted it, Sir’, re- 
joined the steward. “But it’s:a sultry 
night and seeing you sitting there 
alone, I thought you would Iike it,” 
“Come, steward," rephed the doctor. 
“You know that’s not true. Tell me 
how you do it. I’m a doctor and 
I'm interested."' "Sorry Sir,"’ said 
the steward, "I do not understand.” 
And turning on his heel he wet 
back to his cubby hole in his nsual 
noiseless fashion. 

The following evening the doctor 
tried the same experiment but though 
he concentrated his mind until the 
perspiration started on his forehead, 
nothing came of it. The steward 


Was not to be caught twice in the 


It was several evenings later whet, 
the doctor having called for his 
“peg”, the steward brought it ‘to 
him and, the doctor, miore as an 
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opening for further conversation 
than for any other purpose, asked 


“T am dying, Sir’’, answered the 
steward calmly and without a trace 


“ying !" gasped the doctor, sit- 
tine upright and staring at the man. 
‘The dickens you are. What's the 
matter this time?" 


‘Nothing Sir, excent that I am 
dying”, replied the steward with 
about as much emotion as if he was 
taking au order for drinks. ‘What 
nonsense !"* cried the doctor. "'Here 
come into my cabin and let. me 
examine you.”” And so he took the 
steward by the arm and marched 
him to his cabin, 


An examination showed that as 
far as the doctor could ascertain, the 
steward was in perfect. physical 
health. Looking up and laughing 
the doctor said, “Why man! there's 
nothing the matter with you. You're 
pool for another twenty years so 
don't let us hear any more about 


dying’, ‘Yes sir," replied the ste- 
ward, “All the same, I shall die 


before we sight the Shwe Dagon.” 
After this the doctor made a prac- 
tice of sounding the steward each 
evening, tut never could he find the 
slightest sizn of approuching death. 
At last, one evening, after the usual 
examination, he Jost patience and 
roundly told the steward, in very nn- 
complimentary language, what Sort 
of man he took him to be. The 
‘steward listened calmly amd without 
the slightest trace of annoyance to 
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slept. 
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the doctor's outburst, and when it 
had ceased, said quietly and without 
the least resentment, ‘“Yessir, Never- 
theless I shall die to-morrow at midd- 
night, “AI rizht,'’’ said. the doctor, 
now rather ashamed of his ontbursts, 
“I'll be there to see you off.” 

About elever o'clock the following 
tiight, the doctor went to -the tiny 
box of a cabin where the steward 
He found him sitting in a 
deck chair, apparently quite calm 
and collected. ‘Well steward,"' said 
the doctor, “I've come -to see you 
aff.’ ‘Thank vou Sir’, replied the 


steward. ‘‘Perhaps. vou will excuse 
me from talking. I wish to medi- 
tate.’* 


The doctor laid his hand upen the 
steward's wrist. His pulse was beat- 
ing strongly and regularly at eigtity 
to the minute and, as far 2s he could 
see, there was not the slightest ren- 
son why it should not co on for an- 
other fifty years. The remainder of 
the hour was passed in silence. No- 
thing was heard but the “chng' 
chug” of the propellor, the creaking 
of the ship and the uswal ship's 
noises. “The Enigma’’ was nearing 
Rangoon and the swell off shore 
caused her to roll slightly. Tt was a 
sultry might and so hot in the stew- 
ard’s cabin that the doctor was bath- 
ed in perpiration, and he longed for 
a breath of fresh or and a “pep”. 
But this was a case and he determin. 
ed to remain at the stewanl's side 
until midnicht and see what would 
happen. Every ten minutes or 40 
he felt the steward's pulse and each 
time found no change ; it beat fully 
and regularly as in a healthy man. 


As for the steward, he sat erect in 
his deck chair, his eyes were half 


closed and he scarcely seemed to 


breathe. His hands were crossed in 
front of him with the palms upward 
and his lees were crossed at the 
ankle. 


At five minutés to twelve there 
was no sien of heart faillre. At fifty- 
nine minutes past eleven the pulse 
was beating full and strong, At 
eleven fifty-nine and a half minutes 
there was no sign of change and 
then, exactly at midnight the stew- 
ard’s pulse suddenly stopped, he fell 
back in his chair, his jaw dropped 
and the steward was dead. The doc- 
tor although he was then young in 
his profession had seen many deaths, 
hut freely admits that this one shock- 
ed and frightened him. 


When the death was reported to 
the captain he would not at first he- 
lieve it. But when he had seen with 
his own eves that the news was tric, 
he gave yent to a string of oaths 
which could not disguise the fact that 
he was deeply touched. “The 
Enigma” was so close to port that 
the captain decided that the funeral 
shoul! take place ashore, 


After the last toilet of the dead 


had been performed by the carpen- 
ter, the doctor went into the stew- 


ard's cabin for a last look at his 


friend, for he could think of him in 
ne other light. He stood for some 
time looking down on the pale, calm 


face of the corpse, trying to fathom: 


the meaning of this strange happen- 
ing and meditating wpon the immort- 


tal mystery of life and death, He 
must have stom? longer than he 
thought for when he went on deck 
the dawn was breaking, ‘The 
Enigma’ was entering the Irrawaddy 
River, and the morning rays of the 
sun were falling upon the golden 
spire of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda. 
No sooner had "The Enigma’ 
tied up to the quay side than a stout 
essed Burman made his way 
up the gangway and addressing the 
captain, said, “Beg pardon, Captain 
Sahib, I inaeyeee, come to cremate 
Steward.” ‘“‘Cremate Steward !"' 
blurted out the captain, “How do 
you know he's dead?’* “*No know- 
ing anything, Captain, Sahib’, re- 
plied the undertaker, ‘“Pongee 
(Buddhist monk) say bring body and 





burn him. Him Holy Man. Here 
papers.” 


All the necessary papers were in 
order and there was no reason why 
the captain should object, so the 
mortal remains of the steward were 
taken away by the undertaker and 
his men who had been waiting. ot 
the quay. He had been liked by the 
ship's company, so they covered his 
poor remains with a Union Jack and 
sto bare headed in two ranks whilst 
the body wes borne from the eabin 
to the quay. More they could not 
do. | | 

The mystery of why the steward 
died and how the Pongees knew that 
he was dead has never been solved, 
as far as the doctor knows. WNoth- 
ing happened to “The Enigma’, its 
crew or the new steward who was 
appointed in his place, As far as 
could be seen his death made no 
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difference bul as every cause has an born the better for his sojourn of 
effect and every effect a canse, there this earth, His epitaph is:—*He 
must have been a reason for it. was the best steward who ever served 
Peace be to him, and may he be re aboard “The Enigma’’.” 





ENTRY OF BUDDHISM IN CHINA 


By Dr. Dinesu Caanpra Srecar, M.A., Ph.D., 


The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, 
Fa-hien and Hiuen-tsane who visited 
India. respectively in the fifth and 
seventh centuries A.D., are well 
known to all students of Indian 
History, It is however not quite well 
known in our country that Buddhism 
was an iniportant factor in the 
religions life of China in the early 
centuries of the Christian era and 
that there was a time when very 
brisk intercourse existed between 
India and China, especially between 


the Buddhist communities of the 


two countries, There were, like 
Pahien and Hiuen-tsang many other 
Chinese pilcrims who came to Tndia 


to visit Buddhist Tirthay or holy 
Places like Lumbini the birth 


place of Lord Ruddha, Mahnhodhi 
(Bodhesya) where he attained en- 
lightenment, and Sarnath where he 
preached his doctrine. A large 
number of Indian Buddhist monks 
also visited China. The names of 
many of them are remembered in 
connection with the help they ren- 
dered in translating muimerous Indian 
Bivddhist texts inte the Chinese lan- 
guage. As an introduction to the 
fascinating subject ef the relations 
existing between India and China 
from the earliest time down to the 
titirteenth century A.D., we intend 
to give in the present paper a short 


account of the carly history of those 
reliitions with reference to the entry 


of Budditism into the holy land of 


the Chinese people. 

Acconling to competent autho- 
rities, the Chinese received Buddhism 
from Central Asia and not directly 
from India, The tradition regarding 
the relation of Photan with Asoka 
(C.. 273-232 B,C.), the great Maurya 
emperor of India, is usually recanted 
as unauthentic, It is however certain 
that the Buddhist faith was quite 
familiar al] over the dominions of 
Asoka which certainly inched 
Kashmir and parts. of. Afghanistan, 
Buddhism was originally a Jocal reli- 
gion of Eastern Inilia « it assumed a 
cover of digvijaya from the time it 
received the patronage of Asoka, one 
of the most powerful monarchs of 
the world in the ard century B.C, 
We do not know whether Asoka was 
directly resporsihle for the spread of 
the new faith in Central Asia, There 
i# however evidence to show ‘that 
Baddhism was well known in. some 
parts of that region, e.g., in the 
Yuetchi country néar the Oxus, as 
eatly as the first century B.C. Tt was 
firmly established in many countries 
of Central Asia during the time of 
Yute-tchi stock. Some of these kings, 
like Kanishka 7 and his snecessor 
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or Kanishka I, who tuled in 
the ast and and centuries A.D., 
were pot only great patrons of Bud- 
dhism, but they actually ruled over 
a wide empire comprising the greater 
parts of Northern India and Central 
Asia. 


According to Chinese Buddhist 
tradition, the earliest foreign Bud- 
dhist missionaries, Che-li-fang and 17 
monks, entered the Chinese capital 
during the reign of Che-Houang-ti 
(egs-a09 B.C.) of the Tsin dynasty. 
Scholars doubt the genuineness of 
this tradition, though Che-Houang-tt 
the real founder of the Chinese em- 
pire, is known to have tried to come 
into contact with the barbarians of 
the western countries. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
Che-Houang-ti was a contemporary 
of Asoka Maurya whose zeal for the 
propagation of his Dharma, wndoub- 
tedly connected with Buddhism, is 
well known, and whio is traditionally 
known to have had relation not only 
with Kholan in Central Asia, but also 
to haye sent Buddhist missionaries to 
Suvarnabliumi in the Far East. It 
is however impossible in the Present 
state of our knowledge to press the 
point any further, though it must 
he admitted that the traditions sup- 
port one another to a certain extent. 
It should also be noticed that China, 
the Sanskrit name of China, is found 
in the canonical work Buddhavanisa 
(ascribed to the ist century B.C.), 
the Arthesasira of Rautilya (not 
later than the 2nd century A.D.) and 
in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions 
of the Ikshvaku king Virapurusha- 
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datta (C. 25075 A.D.) Sanskrit 
Ching jis apparently derived from 
the name of the Tsin dynasty," ard 
the carly use of the word in India 
would potnt to the early Tsins (B-C- 
255 or 221-206) rather than to the 
late Tsins (Western 265-376 A.D. ; 
Fast-era 317-420 A_D.). 

During the reign of Emperor Hioo 
Wou-ti (140-0 B.C.) of the early 
Han dynasty, the celebrated mission 
of Khang-K'ien was sent to the 
western couttries with a view to 
find allies against the mcreasing 
power of the Hinng-m. In 138 B.C. 
Tchang K"jen was sent to the great 
VYue-tchi people who were then 
living in the upper valley of the 
Oxus ; but he could preach the Yue- 
tchi kingdom only after 12 years of 
captivity in the hands of the Hinng- 
nu. Though this mission was poli- 
tically unsuccessful, Tchang-K*ien'’s 
report presented to the Emperor in 
126 B.C. contained what is supposed 
to be the first Yuan (Fergiiana), 
Nean-si (Parthia), Ta-hia (Bactria), 
etc, When the Chinese ambassador 
was in Bactria, he was surprised to 
notice the bamboo and cloth of 
Yunnan and Ssev-tchionan in South 
China and to know that those things 
were taken (o Afghanistan by cara- 
vans who came across the rich and 
powerful country of Chien-ton 


‘Ching is also mentioned in early Pali 
works Hke the 4paddia and Milinda- 
paflko=> bot their dates are ttiot definite- 
ly settled. 

The nome of the Taien or Si-hen' (the 
former Western Han): 206 or 201 BA. 
—§ AD. may possibly also be sngygest- 
ext. 


igo 


(Sindhus-Endin). From this time, the 
Chinese tried to keep up ther con- 
nection with the Western countries 
and with this end in view the Han 
Emperor Waon-ti conquered and an- 
nexed the western territories of 


Leang-tcheon, Kantcheon, Sou- 
tcheon and Foucn-houang. 
The Chinese came into direct 


contact with Buddhism at least dur- 
ing the time of the later Hans, In 
H.S. 2, during the reign of Negat-t, 
the Chinese ambassador received a 
Buddhist text from. the Yuetchi 
court and sent it ta China, Accord- 
Ing..to tradition, the Indian mission- 
aties Kasyapa Matanga and Dharma- 
ratna were in the Yue-tchi country 
where the Chinese ambassador met 
them. The works which they traus- 
mitted to China were not translations 
of original works; but were brief ex- 
positions of the fundamental doctrines 
of Buddhism, meant for pure pro- 
paganda in a foreign country. 
Kasvapa Matanga and Dharmaratna 
went to China in 68 A.D. during the 
reign of Ming-ti who is said to have 
dispatched, as the result of a dream, 
two ambasadors named ‘Tchang- 
K’ien and Tsin-ming to the Western 
countrics in gttest of the Law of 
Buddha. It is supposed that the 
earliest Buddhist monastery in. China, 
the Po-ma-sse (the white horse 
monastery) was foumled at Lo-yang 
ut this tinie by these Indian monks. 

But the cause of Buddhism did uot 
flourish, lecause communication of 
China with Central Asia and other 
western countries was tot sure anil 
safe. Good communication with the 
west wus established only after the 
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Central Asiatic campaigns.of the cele- 
brated Chinese general Pan-ch'ao 
(74-102 A.D.) and his son Pan-yong 
(r24 ALD.) when the Hiung-nuw: were 
completely subdued. From this time 
we notice a regular flow of Buddhist 
missionaries into China from India 
und other western countries, The 
earlier monks came from the Persian 
region, and Nean Che-Kao (Lokot- 
tana) supposed to be on Arbacid 
prince of Parthia, reached Lo-yang 
in tq A-D. It was he who revived 
the tradition of the white Horse 
monastery and was responsible for 
the rapid spread of Buddhism in 
China during the 2nd century A.D, 

Tt is not known whether the exrly 
Indian monks reached China hy the 
Central Asian routes or the eastern 
<2, route or the route of the upper 
Imawaddy and the valley of the 
Yunuan. The wpper Irrawaddy 
route is found open from the 1st 
century A.D, (but as-we have seen 
it Was certainly used in the and 
century B.C.) and the maritime route 
was used in the imt—2nd century 
A.D. Iidia was already known to 
‘Tonkin (Kiasche) in the and century 
A.D. Tt is however as yet unsettled 
aa to when the eastern routes were 
ised for the first time. 

Buddhism flourished in South 
China in an independent way. 
Thete sre rensons to believe that 
Olready in 65 A.D., « nutnher of 
Buddhist monks and Upabar exist- 
ed in the valley of the Bine River. 
When the school of Ngan Chekao 
flourished at Loyang, Buddhist. pro- 
paganda active in Kiang also 
proves the existence of Buddhism m 
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South China. Meou-tsue who was 
horn in the period 165-70 A.D., an 
retired to Tonkin in 189 A.D. 
there converted to Buddhism. =a 
Hionumental work in defence of 
Buddhism against jts critics was also 
composed there. Buddhism was quits 
well known in different parts of South 
Chinn before the rise of the Won 
dynasty in 223 A.D. K'ang Seng- 
houci who went te Nanking, capital 
of the Won dynasty, in 241 A.D. & 
suid to have been the first to pro- 
pagate Buddhism in the Won king: 
dom. He was the founder of the 
inonastery called Kientch'onsu (the 
first- monastery). - 

In 285 *A.D. the three different 
‘Chinese kingdoms were united under 
the Tsin dynasty (280-317 A.D). Lt 
is during ‘the rule of this dynasty 
that Buddhisin became a dominant 
facter in Chinese religious life. 
Emperor Wonti (265-90 A.D.) ex- 
hibits great interest in the Indian 
religion and a number of Sanzha- 
ramas were constricted! under his 
erder., Emperor Min-ti (314-16 A.D.) 
built at Tchang Neen two monastries 
ealled the T’onghin-sse and the 
Po-na-se. It is said that during the 
rule of the later kings of the Tsin 
dynasty, there were 180 Buddhist 
canverta in the two capitald Nanking 
and Tehang-ngan and no less than 
3700 Baddhist monks in China. It is 
also suid that during this time 13 
transtators translated into Chinese as 
many as 73 volumes of original 
Buddhist texts. By the end of the 


ath century the number of temples. 


swelled to 27068 while 263 volumes 
translated by 27 translators. 





= 
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The number of Indians at the time is 
wot known. It is however said, that 
there were wooo Indian monks wm 
China about the heginninge of the 
éth century. 

The: Hun occupation of the terri- 
tories to the North of the Mine River 
in the beginning of the 4th century, 
proved to be a great help to the 
spread of Buddhism in China: At 
this time Ve Techang-toc-fon in 
Honan] was growing to be a great 
centre of Buddhist learning. The 
monk Fo-to-teng  (Buddha-dana 7) 
who had gone twice to Eipin (the 
country comprising Kofiristan and 
parts of North Western India) for 
the study of Buddhist Sastras, gained 
very great influence over the foreign 
kings. After the accession of Fou- 
kin in 350 A.D, Chinese Buddhism 
received n great patron. He brought 
from Siang-Yong to ‘Tchiang-ngan 
the great monk Tao-ngan, pupil of 
Buddhadans, and encouraged the 
work of translation in all wuys. 
‘Tao-ngan inaugurated a new. epoh in 
the history of Chinese Buddhism, 
He was a great scholar and a severe 
critic, and he had received religious 
teaching from o teacher who repre- 
sented Indian traditions. This monk, 
for the first time, personally super- 
vised earlier translations. It is under 
him that foreign monks like Gautama, 
Sanghadeva, Dharmanandin and San- 
thablinti, translate] into Chinese a 
large number of Indian Buddhist 
texts in the period between 381 
and 385.A.D. 

Tims the holy Bodhi tree that had 
been planted in Central Asia lent one 
of its branches to China where it 
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grew to be a splendid tree watered 
for many centuries hy Buddhist 
monks of Ching and India and other 
foreien countries, After the rith 


century, however, this nurturing by 
forcizn monks ceased and the tree 
was left to the care of the Chinese 
alone. 





The Late Ven. Dewamitta Dhammapaia 


Tur Founper's Ninto Deata ANNIVERSARY 


The noble never diz, 
others, follow the lmw of nature: 
they are born this world, 


they 25 


into 





they stay and perform their life's 
labours and they go hence: But the 
heritage that they bequeath to the 
world lives forever: Their words, 
their selfless acts which bear fruit 


long after their personality is mo 
more with as in the flesh. And vet, 
are they ever absent? No, in the 
silence we feel their presence, feel 
them still guiding the work they 
undertook during their lifetime. 


Anil so we once more see the day 
when our friend, Dharmapala, the 
Defender of the Faith, left the earth- 
world, And a Defender of the 
Foith be was indeed. Undaunted 
by all obstructions, he laboured on, 
ever fearless and filled with determi- 
nation. There was no obstacle that 
he did not overcome in time, Petse- 
veratice paved the way and will- 
power mastered the task and brought 
the utmdertaking to completion. 


There will be no condolence mect- 
ing on the 2oth, which marks the 
day of his departure. ‘The event will 
be celebrated on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, which marks also the day of his 
birth, with the usual ceremonies 
and meetings by the M, B. 5. 


Passing away of Rev. Bhikkhu Nyanasri Oagayana 


With deep sorrow we announce 
the death of the Rev. Bhikkhu 
Nyanasri Oggayana, He passed away 
on 21st March, toq2.. He was a 
Bengalee by birth and embraced 
Huddhism in 1936, while on a vist 
tv holy Istpatna, Sarnath. There- 
upon he went to Ceylon where he 
received his ordination as member of 
the Sangha. He was a cultured man 
and his death is a great loss to the 
Mahabodhi Society. For two years he 
served as Bhikkhu in charge of the 
Mahabodhi Society Temple in Delli 
where he did much useful work. 
Later he served in the same capacity 
ut the Society’s temple at Buddha 
Gaya. Nor were his activities entire- 


ly limited to Buddhism, he served 
the Hindo canse as well. For about 
a year he held the post as President 
of the Working Committee of the 
Central Hindu Mahasabha at Delhi. 

At his deathbed several members 
of his family, besides members of the 
Mahabodhi Society, were present. 
After his demise the body was con- 
veyed to the Society's premises where 
it received the last rites by the Rev. 
Neluwe Jinaratna and thence carried 
to the Nimtolla Burning Ghat where 
the remains were cremated: His life 
though short, was of great value as 
he was highly competent and always 
cheerfully active. 

May he rest in peace! 
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Vauhaths Furwina Day 


THE RELIGION THAT FACES FACTS 


By F. G. Peanes, B.A. (Hons.), F.R.S.A, F.R.G.S., 
Principal, The Scindia School, (rwatior, 


Brought up ina pious Christian 
home and ardently Christian in 
student-days; then teacher m a 
Ceylon Buddhist college for eight 
years and closely associated with Dr. 
Annie Besant until a few years he- 
fore she passed away: finally, in 
close tonch alike with Hindus and 
Muslims in e¢ducational work in 
orth India, I think I mav claim to 
have tested by personal experience a 
fair proportion of the world's. great 
religions, apart from having made a 
careful study of many of the less 
widespread but nonetheless. sincerely 
hell beliefs ancl wavs of life. 

Twice in my lifetime os an adult 
the census form has come to me with 
the demand to state what religion I 
hold. In roar T had no hesitation in 
writing “Theosophist’: in razr that 
was no longer possible, great as was 
the respect in which T held. Dr 
Besant, and great beyond measure 
the debt I owe to her, Under the 
heading of religion I had then no 
choice: but to write ‘Agnostic’, But 
in ro41 I wrote, after careful search- 
ing of mind and heart, ‘Buddhist’. 

There is no justification in a book 
of this kind for an autobiographical 
article; but I think perhaps by telling 
why, at the age of nearly 50, I dare 
claim for myself membership of a 


commtunty with which I have not 
heen on conscious touch for close on 
half these years, | may also be able 
to convey: why. and in what. manner 
Buddhism seems to me to be unique 
among religions in its capacity to 
provide spiritual nourishment for 
ordinary human beings like myself, 
as well as for those of exceptional 
calibre. 


First and foremost it is just the 
fact that it is s0 widely satisfying, 
that makes Buddhism remarkable. 
And this is also perhaps one of the 
main reasons why it has survived, as 
a living faith, close upon two millenia 
and a half. In times and places 
Where there were few persons of un- 
usual capacity, Buddhism was simple 
enough to satisfy without becoming 
hopelessly debased, In epochs when 
spiritual giants were horn the depth 
and grundeur of Buddhist thought 
sufficed to quench the thirst even of 
the mightiest snirits, 





onsider that briefest of all sium- 
maries a the Buddhist way :— 


“To abstain from evil, 
To do good, 
Te purify the heart Cm 
This is the leaching of all the 
Buddhas.** 
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So simple it sounds and seems; so 
far-reaching it is, when ane begins 
tu work at the practice thereof. For 
it mvolves the attempt! to answer the 
questions: what is evil: what js 
good? what is purification and what 


are the means thereto? And the. 


answers to those questions provide 
enough food for thought and effort to 
fill a lifetime, if not nore. No neext, 
im truth, to spend time trying to dis 
cover the nature of Gel, or whether 
he ‘exists: no need to worry about 


existence past or future > 00 need to 


Seck invisihle gris of wonder. 
working saints. Enough to try to live, 
here and now, the simple life of 
harmlessness, of isefulness, of self- 
lessness. Simple indeed it is and vet 
“9 tazor-edged a way, franght with 
such incredible. adventure, leading ta 
possibilities Hterally beyond thougit. 
A way “for gods-and men" in very 
truth, A way to be discovered hy 
Search, rather thay to be talked 
about, 

A way of life, too, for the man 
who is not ready utterly to give up 
the world, as well as: for the saint 
and for the sage. I Joye the honest 
frankness of Raddhism with regard 
to worldly things, Tt faces facts, 
does not rin away from or shar over 
them. No miriculous rewards are 
promised to those who have merely 
faith, You can attain Nibbana, but 
not unless you pay the price. If you 
think it is worth the price, vou can 
earn it,—if vou try. But not other. 
wise, Arid otherwise what? Not 
hell-fire but simply that von will tat 
attain. Sel/ will persist in yon, and, 
ilo what you will to deceive yourself 


with: transient jovs, you will know 
that you mtrst struggle on till its 

And the strugrle is no thisermble 
selflespising affair. ‘Ihe world can 
be your stepping-stone,—only keep 


in mind thet it i4 that and: not a 


rock of ages. Worldly life brings 
inultitudes of marvellous experiences, 
most precious, tot to be missed,— 
but not to be utterly absorbed in. 
Like every other institution made 
use of by human beings, Buddhism 
as a relgion became cluttered up at 
times with ‘hard-ani-fpat regulations, 
ceremomials, demas, superstitions. 
Surprisingly few, however, for its 
two thousand: five: himdred years of 
existence, and considering the variety 
oF mentality of those who made use 
of it. Happily, it is not difficult to 
clear its pure stream of these weeds. 
[t is easier, since “ta follow. the 
Buddha as my guide’ does nat 
require that one should commit one. 
self to any particular helief as ip the 
natire of his heing, Whether god, 
divine teacher, or what not; though 
Verily, if even the recorded tradi: 
tions be fairly near the truth, he was 
4 Most wise and loying human being, 
who gave much ond asked almost 
nothing from his fellows. With the 
result that he is known as the great- 
est man who ever lived, by. more 
addrers than any other human being 
In times such as these that we are 
living in, the significance of Bud. 
dhism, it seems to me, is specially 
men turn to the unseen: For com. 
fort and reward denied to them in 
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this world they look forward to the 
fiext. Security of some kind is the 
demand of the unstable-minded mun 
everywhere ; where the world tliat 
he can sce around him is shaken and 
shattered by the convulsions of war 
or other calamity, he is driven to 
seck the arms of an almighty Father, 
a heavenly Mother and protectress, 
a Saviour divine. The message of 
the Buddha, delivered in times no 
more secure than ours, is very 
different. ‘There ts no security, either 
in this world or the next; and it is 
folly to crave for it, and to tmagine 
that it exists. ‘Anicca’ (imperma- 
nence) is m the very nature of 
things, aml not of things material 
only, but of all manifested existence, 
‘Dukkha’ (suffering) is the inevitable 
accompaniment of ‘anicea’, and the 
more closely one clings to the im- 


permanent, the more enffering: must 


of necessity be. There is no way of 
escape from this; but there is a way 
through. That is why Buddhism, 
truly understood, is no creed for 
cowards, no escapist faith, not a 


religiou of comfort but a relizion of 


bald facing of hard facts, perceiving 
their inevitability, and surmotnting 
them with courage and determination, 

The way through is hy the realisn- 
tion of the third truth of this great 
trinity, the Bnddhist 
anicca-dukkha-analla; Te is in 
‘anatia’ (the absence of self) that the 
solution lies. 


Ig 
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Volumes have been written in elu- 
cidation of this great concept, and it 
would be presumption to attempt to 
explain it here, Moreover, no solu- 
tion of the problem of ‘anicca-dukkha* 
can arise through the mere intellec- 
tual understanding of ‘anatla’ by it- 
self. Tt is not enough. to perceive 
with the mind that all our suffering 
is due to the building up of a strong: 
sense of our existence as separate 
‘self, and to ottr frantic efforts to 
cling to that personal, separateness 
nnd identity, It is not encingh to 
understand with the mind that the 
very wats which we dread because 
they bring us tmsecurity, are caused 
by our longing for security for our-. 
selves, at the expense of others’ 
security, It is not enough to consent 
with the mind to. the throwing to the 
winds Of that clinging to our -own 
selves and their particular safety and 
aggrandisement, ‘The solution comes: 
only with the embodiment of this 
perception, this understanding, this 
consent, in life itself, in the daily 
living of fife, here and now, Thal 
is the Buddhist way. Thal is the 
way of courage, the way of truth, 
trodden so long ago by our great 
Exemplar, the Friend of gods and 
men, Gautam who became the 
Ruddha,—the Enlightened One. 


—Namo tassé bhagavata arahata 
samasam buddhassa— 


A HORSE ON JOURNEY 
By De. R. L: Sony 


In enjoving rides on a horse, the 

reing serve a two-fold purpose, vic. 

(a) to check the horse from loco 

motion in wrong channels of 

(b) to direct: its. movements in 

channels of desirable direction 
rhythm and pace. 


These two functions operate simul- 
taneously and the resultant mani- 
fests in the form of a journey. If 
the operation of these two functions 
is @ synergic co-operation, the result 
48a journey towards the goal. 

Weare all comparable to the horse. 
Some are a horse with reins, some 
without ; some are with the rider 
on, some without that cven, 

Whether with reins or without, 
Whether the rider is on or not, the 
lorse of life is-all the while on jour- 
ney. A wild timtrained horse has 
no thythm of callop, has no rezula- 
tian of pace and has no aim of direc- 
tion, Vet it keeps moving. Even 
a trained horse, when free of its 
trappings and rider, may wander 
about aimlessly. But, onder control 
of the reins and direction of the rider 
the trained horse moves with pur- 
poseful aim aud with graceful style, 
and thus it in time arrives at its 
destination, 

Verily, tha! in » brief way, is the 
story of life, 


A will horse is comparable to the 
individual without enlture: 

A trained horse ts comparable to 
& cultured person, 

The rider is Dhanmm, who rides 
for the sake of the lorse—the life—to 
direct it from the hot winds of the 
desert of worldly toils to the cool 
retreshing peaceful and . comforting 
destination of the abiding Oasis of 
Nabbana, It should be understood 
here that the rider is not a Joad on 
the horse, he is a svinpathetic friend, 
a useful guide. 

Dhamma, the rider, is the Lord 
Director, who with sincere good-will 
and sympathy directs the movements 
of the horse towards the Tdeal, bat 
the actual progress in the journey 
depends on the degree of co-operutiot: 
the horse itself offers. If the horse is 
wild enough, it:may even throw off 
the rider and so continue in its aim- 
less treks in the burning starving 
desert with the consequence of patt 
al suffering. Rut, fortunately no 
wikl horse with tepeated efforts at 
training fails to respond to the die- 
totes of training. 

A trained horse, even in the course 
of a journey, may be tempted to 
follow or may. evert for o while 
actually follow, the- dictates of its 
whims, but as the rider is ever alert, 
the horse soon stands a chance of 
getting to the straight path from the 
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deviation, if the urge of the whim im 
it is not trong eiongh to undo all 
the lessons of the training. 

Just as it is the function of the 
diler-in-journey to check the horse 
from unwholesome deviations and 
direct its activity in the rightful 
channels, so it is the function of 
Dhamma, through the reins of cul- 
ture, to check us from the tempts- 
tions of EVOL on the one hand and 
direct us to the fields of Positive 
Merit and VIRTUE on the other. 
Needless to add, these negative and 
positive aspects are to function almost 
simultaneously. Not only ts the 
horse continuotisly to be checked 
from unwholesame deviations, but 


also continuously and simmlianeously 


to be directed an toward progress, or 
else though the horse may be kept off 
from: the wrong mut, no movement 
worth the name towards the goal will 
manifest. 

Progression on the Path towards 
the Goal, is expression of the frnit- 
ful correlation of the Negative and 
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Positive functions of Dhamma, Ob- 
viously there will be mo progression 
of the sort, if that correlation is 
lacking. 

What reins are to the rider, culture 
is to Dhamma: just-as reins function 
through their Negative and Positive 
control, culture operates through the 
functioning of moral precepts. In 
this light it is natural to expect pre- 
cepts to be of two categorics— 
Negative and Positive. 

Negative precepts serve to check 
deviation into Evil channels and 
Positive precepts help to direct acti- 
wities into fruitful yirtwes. 

Thus the Dhamma of Lord Pavel Taa 
is neither a Negative philosophy, a5 
some consider it to be, nor is it an 
affair of absolute Positive commrand- 
ments. The: Buddhist path of Lit 
eration avoids extremes. The Middle 
Path is the Path of Culture, wherem 
Negative and Positive precepts cuter 
into Moral Synergism with the pur- 
pose of progression towards the Goal 
of Nibbana—the Final Liberation. 








Asoka (277-236 B.C). “His reign 
for eight and twenty years was one 
of the brightest interlides in the 
troubled history of mankind." (H. 
G, Wells). 

By this time Indian art had reach- 
ed a high level of development. 
Asoka was the preat grandson of 
Chandra Gupta Maurrva, the found- 
er of the dynasty of that name. 
Though we have got more materiils 
of Asoka’s reign than of that 
of any other ancient monarch of 
India, it is not so easy to trace the 
Indian art of that gra. The great 
event that made him an unparalleled 
monarch was his collversion to Bud- 
dhism, and. the activities he perform- 
ed in propagating the doctrines of 
Lord Buddha. In order to make his 
subjects familiar with the tenets of 
his new faith, he caused @ series of 
edicts to be engrayen on rocks and 
pillars in different parts of the coun- 
try. This method of engraving was 
not limited to India, but it spread 
over other countries, stich ds Syria, 
Macedonia, Egypt, Northern Africa, 
Western and Central Asia and so on. 


At present none of his stupas: or 
monasteries are existing in such a 
condition a6 to be easily identified, 
but there is no reason to doubt that 
the sculptured railings at Buddha 
(raya, Sarnath, Hharhut, and his 
edicts on the Sanchi-Stupa, pillurs 
ut Rampurawa, Sarnath, Allahabad, 


A GLANCE ON ASOKAN ART" 


Lumbini, Muski were erected or 
engraven during his reign. It is in 
the Maski edict that we get the name 
of King Asoka. It was found ‘in 
1975. Though many of the pillars 
und elicts were identified with the 
help of the works which were writ- 
ten by ancient pilgrims, yet there are 
edicts which are not mentioned by 
the pilgtims. They are identified by 
the alphabetical resemblance and the 
text of the inscriptions. The alpha- 
bets of the other edicts resemble the 
Maski edict, where we get the name 


of King Asoka clearly, Thus the 
archacological research scholars 


came to the conclusion that other 
edicts which bere similar remarks to 
the Maski edict, were alsa engraved 
by the great Asoka. ‘These inserip- 
tions and sculptures make up a mass 
of material for a picture of Indian 
art during his period, such as no 
other age can present, 

Previously I have mentioned that 
his activities were not LHmited to 
India only, but they spread far~and 
wide, even to Greek countries. In 
this way the Indian art of the 
Asokan era spread over foreign coun- 
tries. Foreign historians such as 
Rhys Davis, state that the Maurya 


art is not pure, but a mixture of 


There are also writers of Indian his- 


“We ore sorry that the writer did nat 
aitix his mame in thie article: 
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tory who say that there was no ctvi- 
lization ot any art in India before 
the Greek invasion,—but it 1s only 
their presumption to say so without 
any valid theme or reason behind it. 
Evidence shows that it is quite in- 
correct to say that the Asokan Art 
is an alloy of Gréek art and that 
India had no civilization prior to. the 
Greck invasion. But it can be bold- 
) fy assumed from correct evidences 
that Asokan Art is not a mixture of 
Greek art. Tt is absolutely pure in 
its Indian character. It begins with 
a school of sculpture and architecture 
of such fat reaching importance that 
it opens a ttew chapter in the annals 
of ‘art, 
Asokan architecture and sculpture 
found in the history of any nation, 
which may be a proof against the 
reasons gIVEeTL. 

There are anthors like James Fer- 
susson, who think that the Asokan 
art is more likely to have been bor- 
rowed from its native country Syria, 
whence the Greeks also originally 
obtained it. He argues that the fea- 
tures in Asokan art are only found 
on the Lats of Asoka, and are never 
secn afterwards. Asoka obtamed 
those hints from the Greeks, and in 
India it Ted to the conversion of 
wooden art into stone, Then follows 
the stone age in Indian art. 

In reply to his argument that 
Asokan art is never seen afterwards, 
1 would say that a copy of the 
Archaeological Exploration in India 
1906-7 may be prodiced for consul- 
tation, In the Gupta period the 
Iudian art developed -and got wider 
space than im the Asoka -cra- 
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Secondly he thinks that Indians did 
wot know the artistic use of stone- 
before Asoka. But recent excava- 
tions of Mobenjodaro and Harappa 
até throwing light against his views. 
‘These excavations give a detailed his- 
tory of the Indian civilization of 
Sindhu-Upatvaka (Indus Valley). 
Stone had been used in Inlian archli- 
tecture for centuries before, what to. 
speak of the Asokan era. In the 
field of sculpture, many develop- 
ments had been taking place. The 
developments that took place in the 
cra of Asoka were only due to the 
change of values in the field of art, 
due to his conversion. 

The art was wetting gradual 
growth, Asoka helped it or gave | 
something new to it inasmuch ashe 
puve anew inspiration to it, In the 
era of Asoka, Buddhist art came into 
life amd the wave of that art ideal 
spread far and wide in a splendid 
way. But-at the same time the tra- 
ditional art was not gone totally. It 
van he seen clearly in the early 
stages of the Asokan art. Before 
Asoka, Buddhist art was not getting 
sufficient incentive to rise, Tt was 
existing but without backing. Bud- 
dhist art was first found im the epoch 
of Asoka. 

In Asokan urt the capitals of 
pillars are seen in the shape of four 
animals, viz., lion, elephant, bullock 
aud horse. In Buddhist literature 
when describing the banks of four 
directions of Anaawa-Tallwa-Sarowar 
these four animals are mentioned. 
In Indian art the description of these 
four animals is found for many cen- 
turics. This tradition continued tp 
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to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. The Hindi poet Keshawa 
describing the palace of Ramchandra 
has written some lines for the pur- 
jose of mentioning the four @irec- 
Hons : 

t, Lion, 2. 
4. Bullock. 

Perhaps these four animals are 
signs of four directions: Among 


Elephant, 3. Horse. 
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these four animals the first two and 
the dast are still found on the top 
of different pillars but the third 
‘horse’ was perhaps on the top of a 
Lumbini pillar which former imay 
be under the ground near the pillar, 
The picture of the four animals is 
found beautifully sculptured in the 
capital at Sarnath just mear the Hon"s 
feet. 





AN ACCOUNT OF DR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE'S 
VISIT TO CEYLON IN 1934 


By DaARSHINALANKA POUTEA 


Dr, Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to 
Cevlon in 1634 was a most mettora- 
ble one, During his stay the cul- 
tural advancement of the island re- 
ceived a remarkable stinmlns, 

The poet arrived in Ceylon on May 
9 on board the steamer “Inchanza’’. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Pratima 
“Tazore, his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Mira Devi, the daughter af the Poet, 
Mr. Nandalal Bose, the renowned 
artist and 23 voung students, Des- 
pite the very wet weather, the party 
were welcomed by @ large crowd in- 
cluding the Mavor of Colombo and 
Sir D. B. Javatiiaka, who garlanded 
Dr. Tagore: 

To a “Daily News" representative 
the poet said “Tl am not a politician ; 
IT do not want to reform the world. 
I have browght something from 
India, some aspect of her culture, 
some delight of ther art, and T hope 
you will realise that it is of eternal 
valtte.. . , Politically you may have 
been apart from India, hut culturally 
you are part and parcel of India. We 
Want you to come to i and share 
our heritage.” 

During hia stay in Colombo Dr. 
Tagore was the ericst of the late Mrs, 
Helena Wijewardene at Sri Ramya, 
Kollupitiva, 

Qn May 10, Dr. Tagore delivered 
an address on ‘The Identls of on 


Indian Universitv’’ at a Retary Club 
luncheon at the Grand Oriental 
Hotel at which he was the guest of 
honour. Thy borden of his address 
was that Universities should not be 
made into mechanical organisations 
for purposes of collecting knowledge 
und distributing it merely to equip 
students to earn a comfortalile living. 
Through Universities om attempt 
should be made to disseminate the 
seeds of culture to the world. He 
dwelt on the evils of the hybrid cul- 





ture that resulted when Easterners 
neglectel their own heritage in 
order to obtain a superficial kuow- 
ledwe of Western learning. 


On May 1 Dr. ‘Tayore was accord- 
ed a reception by the Indian Mercan- 
tile Chamber of Cevlon, The poet 
spoke an the work at Shinti Niketan 
amd on the needs of that institution, 
if it was to continue its function as 
a cultural oasis. ‘It is a matter of 
shame and sorrow’ to me,’ he declar- 
ed in the course of his speech “‘to 
tealise that those who are aliens to 
us have » better appreciation of the 
work which I am earrying on and 
of my personality than iy own 
people in my motherland, ... In the 
depth of my being TI realise that 
man is one and I feel that this was 
my mission to offer to the whole 
world, I felt that I must offer this 
spiritual and cultural hospitality of 
India to the rest of the world, I 
have my “atthithis’’ my guests from 
the great world today, Shanti Nike- 
tan is that guest hotise. They come 
as pilgrims from the most distant 
parts of the world and in the mame 
of my tootherland and for‘all of you 
and for all of us in India. I have 
to be true to our highest traditions 
Which say that the guest is divine."' 

Within « few minutes of Dr. 
Tagore's departtire q sim of Rs. 654 
was collected which was later pre- 
sented to the poct along with other 
contributions, 

On the evening of May 12, the 
Shanti Niketan players presented the 
Bengali opera dance “Shap Mochan’* 
(The Redemption) at the Regal 
Theatre, Colombo. Tt was a memo- 
rable scene both from the point of 
view of the vast crowd that thronged 
the theatre and scrambled for seats 
and from the point of view: of the 
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aesthetic treat which the- audience 
enjoyed. At the first parting of the 
curtain, the Poet dressed in a saffron- 
coloured dhoti and long baniyan, 
with a searf thrown, Bengali-wise, 
about his shoulders stood, slightly 
stooping, with his finger tips totch- 
ing In the eastern way of salutation, 
He was garlanded and he spoke a few 
words to the audience. 


And then the performance began. 
“Wii can forget the soene ?” wrote - 
one who was present—“the Shanti 
Niketan players arainst a plain, 
tose-coloured back cloth, dispensing 
with superfinons accoutrements and. 
trapping in the stvle of the Greek 
drama, while the venerable poet- 
producer sat on a coloured divan try 
the foot-lichts following keenly and 
ceeasionally beating time.’ Another 
correspondent wrote, “The play was 
Presented with dance and song, very 
little dialogue and a pleasing blend 
of colours which did not clash, The 
gestures with the hands excelled 
those of the dances. in Bali, Nepal 
and Travancore in grace antl expres- 
sion; the movements of the hodies 
were inliaht fluent und harmonious.” 


On May 14 an Exhibition of the 
Arts and Crafts of Shanti Niketan. 
Was opened at the Art Gallery, 
Colombo. The poet himself was pre- 
sent and the Exhibition was opened 
by Sir Graeme ‘Tyrell, the Chief 
Secretary. Dr Tagore addressed 
those present on “The Ideals of 
Indian Art." A’ collection. of pic- 
tures, wood cuts, line cuts, etchings, 
leather work, lacdwer work, metal 
work, hand woven textiles and a 
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quantity of literature on art were 
exhibited. 

“The most notable exhibit is the 
collection of sketches and drawings 
by the great poet and teacher who 
honours Ceylon by a visit,"" wrote 2 
eritic, “‘They show the poct, philo- 
sopher and mystic devoting moments 
of relaxation to exercises: in com- 
position and rhythmic line; they are 
creations of joyous activity in a 
hobby which pleased the poet; withal 
they please the beholder by a charm 
and attraction dificuit to define.” 

On May 16, Dr. ‘Tagore was 
accorded a civic reception by the 
Colombe Municipal Council, On 
the following duy he delivered on 
inspiring address and also gave a 
recital of his poems at the Central 
Y. M. C. A. building in Colombo. 

After the recital a group of 
students seated on the platform ren- 
dered songs in Bengali and later 
everyone joined in the singing of the 
Indian National Song, which was led 
by the poet himself. 

During his stay Dr. Tagore gave 
an interview to The Daily News. ex- 
pressing his views on what could be 
done in Ceylon to quicken the 
artistic impulse of the people and 
to recreate a culture that was not 
metely a picking up of the crumbs 
that fell from the table of the West. 
The poet discussed the language 
ment of the movement in Bengali, 
which came to grips with and gra- 
dually overcame a situation not nun- 
like that which enervated the national 
sonl of the Cevylonese people. Dr. 
Tagore revealed a shrewd and sym- 
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Kollupitiva. 


pathetic knowledge of Ceylon's 


problems. “You may not be cons 
cious of it,’ said he, “but I notice 
a distinct change in the attitude of 
the Ceylonese in general. There ts 
a feeling in the air, a desire to get 
back to your own culture, to redis 
cover a past heritage. The last time 
T was here some of the talk T heani 
and the things I saw seemed so 
absurd, so artificial to me: Borrowed 
manners and codes of foreign eti- 
quette made the people, especially 
the women, so unnatural.... But 
now I notice a definite change. “Yor 
are at present in that uncertain stage 
thronel which we in Bengal had to 
pass. You cannot of course create 
genins to order, but yor cam. invite 
it by creating the necessary environ- 
tment and atmosphere, I have fot 
the slichtest hesitation in saying that 
I am sure, when the time is ripe, 
gentis will not be wanting in 
Ceylon," 

On May 17, Dr. Tagore was given 
a reception by the Indian community 
in Colombo at the Indtan Club at 
In the course of the 
reception a cheque for Rs, 5,000 was 
handed to the poet asa present from 
the Indian community in Colombo. 
There was a musical entertainment, 
the items being contributed by a 
group of Shanti Niketan. students. 
Before each song was sune Dr. 
Tagore gave a translation of it. in 

During his stay in the Tsland, 
Dr. Tagore visited almost every im- 
portant town including Galle, Matara, 
Kandy and Jaffna and the ancient 
city of Anuradhapura. At every. 
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place he was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception. At Matara there was a 
display of indigenous dancing which 
the poet greatly appreciated. ‘The 
Shanti Niketan players staged '‘Shap 
Mochan" in that town. At Kandy 
a'purse of Rs. 1,000 was presented ta 
the distinguished visitor on behalf of 

On May 1é, Dr. Tagore’s troupe 
gave a final performance at the 
Regal Theatre, Colombe, a show 
that was specially meant for school 
children who had not.been able to 
secure seats at previous perform- 
ances. 

Dr. Tagore left for India on 
June ro. Before his departure he 
sent a message to The Daily News 
thanking the people of Cevlon for 
their hospitality. 

On Wesek Day, May 28, The Daily 
News printed oa poem addressed 
“To the Buddha’’ which the Poet 
translated from the original Bengali 
during his stay in Cevlon and which 
he sent to The Daily News to com- 
memorate the Wesak he was spend- 
iti in the country :— 
The World today is wild with the 
delirium of hatred; 





The Conflicts are cruel and unceasing, 
Crooked are its paths, tangled its 
meshes of greed, 


All creatures are crying in anguish 


for a maniféestalion of thine, 


Oh thou of boundless life, save them, 
raise thine eternal veice of hepe, 
Let love's lolus with ils inexhaustible 
freasure of honey 
Open its petaly in thy light. 
©) Serene, ©) Free, in thine immea- 
surable mercy and goodnrse 
Wipe away all dark stains from the 
heart of this earth, 
Thou giver of immortal pifts, give 
ws the power of dedication, 
Claim from us our preed 
And pride of self. 
Tn the splendour of a new sut-rise 
of wisdom 
Let the blind gain their sight, let Hie 
come to the souls that ave dead 
CO Serene, O Free, in thine immea- 
surable metey and goodness 


Wipe away all dark stains from the 
heart of this earth, 





THE PRECEPTS OF VIRTUE 


Namo Tassa Hhagevale Arahato 
Samma-Sam-Duddhassa 


itv VEN. Nigaps THERA. 


The Path of Ponty, according to 
the Buddha, consists in tree stages, 
namely, Morality (Sila), Conrentra- 
tion (Samadhij, and Wisdom (Paiifia). 
This is the middie path which avoids 
the extreme of sense-indulgence that 
tends to retard one’s spiritual pro- 
gress amd the extreme of self-morti- 
fication that weakens one’s intellect. 

The Buddha expresses this in the 
following beautiful verse : 

To cease from all evil, 

‘To do what is good, 

To cleanse one’s mind ; 

This is the advice of all the Buddhas. 

We reap what we sow. If we sow 
evil, we reap pain; if we sow good, 
we reap happiness. Hoth pain and 
happitess ar¢ the direct results of 
our own acts, either evil or good. 
This is a law in itself. 

One of right understanding realises 
this just law of action and re-action 
and refrains from evil and does good 
to the best of his ability. He con- 
siders it his duty to he a blessing to 
himself and to all others, and not 
to be « ctirse to either man or animal. 

Life:is precious to all, and no one 
has a right to destroy the life of 
wancther, Therefore the wise man 
extends his compassion and loving- 
Linilness towards every living being, 
even td the 


tiniest creature ‘(lint 


crawls at his feet, and refrains from 
killing or causing any injury to any- 
thing living. 

The strong mercilessly kill the 
weak and feast on their fiesh. This 
is the animal instinct. Such actions 
are excnsable in attitials because they 
know not what they do, but when 
men who are gifted with reason, and 
who should possess a high moral 
standard, perpetrate such crimes, 
they reveal brutal animal tendencies 
amd degrade themselves. Neither to 
satisfy our stoniachs nor as a pastime 
is it justifiable to kill or cause to kill 
another living being. When mother 
earth is so penerous in giving us-all 
kimis of harmless, nutrition, food, 
what necessity is there for usto kill 
our dumb brothers ‘and ‘sisters and 
feast on their flesh? If the killing 
of animals is wrong, how much more 
so is the killing of human beings 
cither for the sake of peace or 

Honesty, trustworthiness and up- 
rightness should also be the charac- 
teristics of a person of right under- 
standing. Having these qualities be 
tries to abstain from all forms of 
stealing, whether im its dissembied or 
obvious forms. He who tries to be 
pure and chaste, avoids false speech, 
harsh language, slander and frivolous 
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talk and speaks only that which is 
true, sweet, kind and helpful, Per- 
nicious drinks are also a hindrance 
to progress. They promote heedless- 
ness anid mental distraction. Accord- 
ingly the true aspirant avoids intoxi- 
eating drinks and cultivates heedful- 
ness and clarity of vision. 

These elementary principles of re- 
gulated behaviour are essential to ane 
who wishes to tread the Path of 
Purity. Violation of thent méans the 
introduction of obstacles on the path 
Which may become almost insur- 
moitable. Observance of them pro- 
cures smooth and steady progress 
along the path. 

The spiritual pilgrim may advance 
a step farther and do what is good 
to the best of his ability. Sense 
restraint shouki be ‘cultivated, for 
over-indulgence in settsual pleasures 
is detrnmental to spiritual progress. 

Tt 15 an ailmitted fact that mst 
people dig their own graves. Over 
eating and carelessness: in diet are 
responsible for more deaths than 
pestilence. To control this craving 
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for food and to foster buoyancy of 
mind and body, abstemiousness and 
fasting at least once a month are 
advisuble, Plain and simple living 
is preferable to o luxurious life, 
which makes one a slave to passions.. 
A. life of celibacy is recommended as 
then one’s energy can be better 
utilised for spiritual ends. A peep 
into history of all spiritual teachers. 
will convince us that almost all of 
them nourished their bodies sparitigly 
and led a life of strict celibacy, sim- 
plicity, voluntary poverty and self- 
control, 


Whilst he progresses slowly and 
steadily with regulated word and 
restraint sense, the Kamenic force 
of this striving aspirant compels him 
to renounce wordly pleasures atid 
adopt the ascetic life. To him then 
comes the idea that 


“A den of strife is household life, 
And filled with toil and need ; 
Bui free and high as the open sky 
Is the Hfe the homeless lead.” 

May all beings be happy | 





THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF THE PROPERTIES 
OF MATTER 


Ry Barerkev PIVADASSI. 


The Buddha was a Vibhajja vadin 
—an analyst in the strictest sense of 
the term. As a skilful anatotnist 
resolves a limb into tissues and 
tissues into cells, so did the Tatha- 
gata—the Peerless Scientist and the 
Greatest Discoverer—analyse both 
mind and matter and reduced them 
into their fundamental tnits. 

According to His philosophy there 


are four Paramallhas (ultimate 
things), namely—CiMa (Consciows- 
ness), Celasika (Mental Concomi- 


tants), Rupa (Matter) and Nibbana 
(the Supreme Bliss). 

Nibbana, the Summum-Bonum of 
the Buddhist, is Nicca, Sukha and 
Anatia—Permanent, Blissful and void 
of an Ego-entity. 

Why is Nibbana Permanent, Bliss- 
ful and void of an Ego-entity? 
Hecause it is unoriginated, uncreated 
and absolute. This is the reason, 
this the cause why Nibbana ts ex- 
empted from the eternal law of 
Anicca. 

“Nibbana is the only thing which 
does not spring as the effect of a 
cause and which as cause again docs 
not give tise to any effect.” 

The whole cosmos is constantly 
changing. All donstituent things 
pass. through tunconecivable rapid 
movements of U'ppada, Thiti, and 
Bhanga or of arising, reaching a peak 


ani ceasing. Thus we understand 
that all mundane things are in a state 
of constant flux, and, therefore, sub- 
ject to the law of cause and effect. 

Man is nothing but an ever 
changing interrelated mind and body 
flux (Nama-Raipa Santali) which 
when separated from each other lose 
something of their potency and can- 
not function indefinitely. 

Nama or mind is nothing but a 
Complex-compound of fleeting mental 
states, It is dynamic and not static. 
Ripa or Matter is merely a mani- 
festation of forces and qualities or in 
other words a constant vibration of 
elements. 

Before the advent of the Buddha 
almost all the great teachers divided 
the whole cosmos into five elements 
or Primal Matters. To wit—Solidity, 
Liquidity, Heat, Gas and Space. 
However, the Tathagata, the Greatest 
Discoverer, Who saw the fallacy of 
their teaching aécepted the older 
terminology but explained it in a 
quite different manner, He first ofall 
rejected space element, for space Is 
nothing of mther it 1s empty expanse. 
So we get only four elements. 

The so called Indian Sages who 
searched after essentials of mutter 
finally concluded that the element 
“paramana’* was indivisible. 
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The Buddha being not satisfied 
with this conclusion employed His 
keen analytical: knowledge and dis- 
covered that the so called Paramanu 
was nothing but a mere maniiesta- 
tion of forces and qualities and there- 
fore reducible. The forces and quali- 
ties which in His language ore 
“Paramatthas’’ (Rupa Dhitu) or 
irreducible ultimates were termed 
Pathavi, dpe, Tejo and Vave, 

These four elements or Dhatus 
that carry their own characteristic 
Marks, are ever interrelated and 
never exist by theméelves. 

According to the Buddha Law 
PATHAV] is the element of expan- 
sion (vifthdra Dhaimnia). It is duc to 
this element of extension that objects 
eccupy space. When we perceive a 
thing we sce something expanded in 
space and we give a name to it. In 
this connection we must understand 
that Pathavi is not solidity. What 
we cal] “hardness’ and ‘‘softness* are 
nothing but a particular state of 
Pathavi. This clement of expansion 
is present in water also, for when we 
see the sea stretched before us even 
then we see pathavi. 

APO is the clement of cohesion 
(Bandhana Lakkhana), It is Apo 
that heaps particles of matter 
together and holds them together 
without allowing. them to scatter 
about. Apo cannot be felt by the 
sense of tonch. As a matter of fact, 
of all the four essentials this is the 
one that is intangible. The remain- 
ing three are tangible. ‘The softness 
of water felt is Pathavi, The cold or 
heat felt is Tejo and the pressure felt 
is Vayo. 
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The cohesive force in liquids is 
very strong for unlike solids it 
coalesces even after its separation. 
However, in the case of solids it is 
not so. Once a solid is broken or 
separated the particles do not re- 

When we see a thing we see a shape 
or tather we sec an expansion with 
limits, this “shape? is possible 
beeattse of “Apo” or cohesive force. 
We must also bear in mind that Apo 
is not liquidity, It 1s nothing Lut a 
cohesive force, 

Tejo is the element of heat (Tapa 
Dhamma) according to the commmen- 
tators “It is the clement which 
tiatures, sharpens, intensifies or itn- 
parts beat to the other three essen- 
tials’’. The vitality of all beings and 
plants is preserved by Téjo. 

From every expansion and shape 
we get o sensation of heat. This is 
relative ; when we say @ thing is eold 
we only mean that the heat of that 
particular thing is Jess than our 
body-heat, in other words that the 
temperature of the object is lower 
than the temperature of our bedy, 
So it is clear that the so called ''Cold- 
ness'’, too, is Tejo dhitn, of cotirse 
in a lower degree. 

During summer a person in Co- 
lombo may say the climate is very 
warm. The same person on arriving 
at Nowara Eliya may possibly say the 
climate is very cold, The same perso 
may, after climbing the summits of 
“Piduru taligala”, say that the spot 
is colder than any other place in 
Lanka. SS ipa it et means. a 
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Hence, “‘coldness’, too, is Tejo 
Dhitr, 


And there cannot be any expansion 
in absolute coldmess. 


Viiyo dhitu is the element of mio- 


tion. It is displacement ( Calana 
lakkhana). ‘This too is relative. To 


know whether a thing is moving. or 
not we need a fixed pomt, and to 
know the staljlity we need a moving 
body. So the so called stability, too, 
is Vayo Dhatu. Vayo depends on 
Tejo. In the complete absence of 
Tejo the vibration of atoms. ceases. 
Complete absence of Tejo is of course 
theoretical. We cannot ect it be- 
camse; we should mot exist then as 
we, too, are made of atoms. 


Everything on earth is a composi- 
tion of the four elements. Neverthe- 
less, they seem to preponderate. For 
instance, Pathavi prepotilerates on 
earth, Apo in water Tejo im fire, anil 
Vayo in air. 

Now we come to the conclusion 
that according to the Buddha-law, 
these four irreducible elements col- 
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lectively aid the éxistence of all 
things animate or imamunate. 

of matter is-a composition of the four 
elements. 

These four elements according to. 
Buddhism are inseparably combined 
with colour (vanna), odour (gandha), 
taste (raza) and nutritive essence 
(oja). 

Even the irreducible essentials are 
in a state of constant flux which poes 
on incessantly as the sea waves, never 
remaining the same for two consecu- 
tive moments, 

So _the whole world become a 
mass of sensations only. According 
to the Buddha-law, there are no secrs, 
or hearers and so forth. 

When sensations arise we call them 
seeing, hearing ect cetera, When we 
sce colour patches, exparision and 
shape, we make them an entity by 
our collective mentation, but in 
reality it is not.so, The world con- 
sists only of some sensations in 
reality and beyond that nothing 
exists. because “‘there they do not 
find any footing*’. 





POEMS 
By ELaise Wittams. 


Oh great world 
All of you, 

Q great One 
All of me, 


Together we are one-you, and the I of me: 
Tet is open the roadway to the highest goal 
for those who wish to proceed, 
For those whose aims go farther than your 
For those whose aims go to that Something 
outside of your realms, 
For the I is the whole of all 
within You—and still farther on. 


LONE BIRD 
Where are you bound? 
Fly not earthward to taste of strife. 
Yet strife is a privilege, 
Tt strengthens our wings for hicher soaring. 
All Life is in fight. 
We never are still, and what difference 
anyhow, is there in us? 
We all fade into Oneness when we know . . . 


WE ARE ONE, COBRA. 

You are not a woman , , 

IT am not a reptile 

But vet we are one: 

Because within the epparen! something 
which is nothing, 

We are One. 

Is your act a sting or kiss, Cobra? 

But this too, is only a something 
which is definable. 

The real is as nothing te which your 
form and act belong. 

And mine too. 


A CHRISTIAN MISUNDERSTANDS BUDDHISM 


By Swasn JAGADISWARANANDA 


Mr. K. J. Saunders is the Literary 
Secretary of Young Men’s Christian 
Association of India, Burmm and 
Ceylon as well as the editor and 
joint translator of the ‘Dhammaypada’ 
in the “Wisdom of the East’ series. 
Although a Christian yet be is a 
great Pali scholar. He is also the 
author of "The Heart of Buddhism”, 
‘an excellent anthology of Buddhist 
verse translated from the original 
Pali. ‘This book belongs to the 
‘Heritage of India’ series published 
by the V. M. C. A. In the editorial 
preface of this book, it is promised 
to make this book scholarly and 
sympathetic. The book is no doult 
a document of Pali scholarship but 
{ am afraid it is not so sympathetic 
as it should have been. “Mr. 
Saunders, of corse, shows certam 
ainount of sympathy but his sym- 
pathy appears to be ridden with 
Christian bias. 

In the learned introduction of the 
hook Mr, Saunders makes a remark 
which is sure to wound the feelings 
of the Hindus and Buddhists alike, 
For he says, “It has been her 
(India’s) greatest weakness that she 
has never risen to the conception of 
a Righteous God and so has missed 
the moral fibre which that concep- 
tion alone can impart. And..... 
Gautama himself failed of this sub- 
lime achievement”, what this remark 

rz 


implies is evident to the thought 


ful reader. Firstly, it exposes 
the author's colossal ignorance 


of Indian thought and secondly it 
bespeaks his fanatic bias for the faith 
he professes. Jf India lacks the 
moral fibre, does any Christian coun- 
try posses it? If Christian lands are 
heavens of morality, then why does 
such a world-famous Christian thinker, 
Bertrand Russel, in his book, “Why 
Tam not a Christian”, say, “I say 
quite deliberately that the Christian 
religion as organised by its churches, 
has been, and still is, the principal 
enemy of moral progress in the 
world’. A Bishop of Birmingham 
once oseryed, “scientific atheism 
moves towards Christ whilst. official 
Christianity moves savagely in the 
opposite direction"’. To say that 
Bhagavan Ruddha failed to achieve 
a moral religion ia nothing short of 
foolish trifling. The Blessed one ts 
perhaps the greatest ethical Teacher 
the world has ever seen, for, He taid 
grealest emphasis on the perfection 
of moral life as the surest way of 
Enlightenment. Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan has rightly called Buddhism 
an ethical idealism. 

In the note on page 42, the author 
draws a contrast between Christian 
and Buddhist ethics. He egeiles 
“The Buddhist saint is disgust 
but rejoices that he himself is not 
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tempted, The Christian samt weeps 
that the children of this world are 
more zealous than the children of 
light.” Such an observation reveals 
in. no wneertain terms the author's 
misunderstanding and apathy of the 
Buddhist ethics, In the note on 
page 44, he writes that the Buddha 
had a very low estimate of woinen 
quoting Anguttar Nikey IV" and 
Chulla Vagea X™. This is another 
case of misunderstanding of Buddhism 
Bhagavan Buddha admitted his own 
consort into his order and founded 
what may be called the most aticient 
order.of nuns, It was a nun named 
Sangha Mitta who carried the torch 
of Bodhi Dharma to Ceylon: At the 
time of final departure the Bhagavan 
told his disciples that the Buddha 
survives in every home as mother. 

In page 73 Is given the story of 
the Ummagga Jataka according to 
which, a Bodhisattva gave various 
judgements at the age of seven. The 
author says, ‘The similarity of it 
to that of the judgment of Solomon 
inevitably suggests the possibility. of 
borrowing and this is one of the few 
cases where it seems quite likely to 
have occurred.” In the foliowing 
page the author says that the story 
of queen Wessamitta of Katsambi 
being similar to the story of Damel 
shows traces of Old Testament influ- 
ence. Let me point out to the author 
and others his view that Chris- 
tinnity is indebted to Buddhism is 
nétmitted by many Christian writers. 
What are Aesop's fables but the 
In page 9§ temarks the author un- 
fortunately, ‘Faith in Huddhism is 





reliance upon the system expounded 
by Gautama, Faith in Christianity 
is trust in & Person.”” This is an- 
other misreading of Buddhism be- 
cause & Buddhist takes refuge not 
only in Dharma: but also in Buddha 
as well a5 Sangha. A Buddhist's 
faith in Hnddha is oo less strong 
than a Christian's faith in Christ. 
liuddhism is Buddhe. Hence a 
Buddhist is more attached in a sense 
tu Buddha than to Dharma. 

In page 16, the author miakes an 
wifair, nay, an insinualing obserya- 


tion when he says, ““Though the 
vellow-robed brethren (monks) are 


too often corrupt théy wield an enor- 
nICUs power and moder Buddhism 

is in a large mensure a doctrine of 
merit obtained by gifts ta. the Bhik- 


khsus**. Im page 32, he says again, 
"Tt as, I think, true to say that 


Buddhism is tending more and more 
to emphasize this doctrine of merit 
and Christiamty to reject it’. In 
page 50, he reiterates, “The supreme 
fruitfulness of offerings to the Sangha 
has ecome an obsession in. modem 
Buddhism and is sapping the vigour 
out of Buddhist countries.. There are 
ns many as ten thousand Buddhist 
Lamas or priests in Lhassa and one- 
third of the arable land of Ceylon 
belongs to the monusteries..... So 
young Hurma and ‘Ceylon are 
beginning to see in the Sangha the 
yellow peril’”. 1 have had the 
privilege of travelling and living for 
years in Ceylon and Burma and of 
moving in close contact with the 


Buddhist monks there. I can say 


with all the emphasis that corrup- 
tion is moch less in monastic 
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order of Buddhism than in that of 
Christianity. Those who have 
studied any history of morals in 
Medieaval Europe will not hesitate 
‘to believe that what I say is pot far 
from truth, The other day an 
English military officer remarked to 
me that ever the Cardinals of the 
Vatican city are not absolotely frec 
from corruptions: Hence this charge 
of the Christian author ls nnfouniled 
and is the outpouring of a prejodiced 
mind, 


The second charge that the merit 
of offering gifts to the monks is 
an obsession in Buddhism may very 
well be levelled against Christianity. 
It ts true that monks dominate the 
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Hindu and Bucdidhist society but do 
not the Christian monks play the 
role mm Christian cowntries? I was 
told ‘that the society of Jess founded 
hy Tgnatius Loyala has at present at 
least tem thousand monks. Has 
not Christianity become more politi- 
cal and conmercial than religious 
unlike Hinduism and Buddhism? 

Truc, it is diffenlt to sppreciate 
the beanties of an alien faith. Hut 
in that case it would have beer best. 
for the. learned author to remain 
silent on those pomts to which he 
cannot agree. Such misstatements 
reveal the blackness of the mind 
und are a definite disservice to the 
faith which he is-expounding in the 
book. 





ATTA OR ANATTA 


By AryA Mirra 


Although all the religions that 
arose from the same Aryan foumtam- 
head, are ultimately the same, 
and yet rot the same, Huiddhism 
went a step farther in the history 
of Indian religions thought in 
denying the existence of the soul, 
a clear cut departure from the old. 
Thus it differs from other religions 
und stands alone among the religions 
of India—nay, of the world, in its 
dectrine of ‘Anatti Human 
thotieht has not yet been able to go 
to anything higher than. ‘Amatta’. 
[t is the all-ahsorbing, hence the 
highest repose of human thought. 
May be the Buddhist doctrine of 
Anatta or no-soul is a stratling doc- 
trine to those who are accustomed to 
believe in the existence of a separate 
'‘Ego-entity or Soul’ in behind 
the fleeting phenomena which cons- 
titute a so-called individual. But 
it is not really so; on the con- 
trary, it is the only way to lead 
one to a perfect safety, Non- 
Buddhist scholars who are steep- 
ed in amimistic preconceptions, save 
only a limited few, have not yet 
been able to study the system of 
Buddhist thought without any pre- 
judice nor with a sufficient amount of 
sincerity. If many such scholars 
have approached this lite of thought, 
they have approached it only with 
A carping attitude in view, just to 


find out a loophole through the 
backdoor of the language used 


in the texts or otherwise, though 
a5 not to understand with sym- 
pathy the aim and object, essence 
and spirit of this doctrine, When 
in this frame of mind they attempt: 
to study or understand this system 
of thought, they do nothing better 
than to throw themselves from 
dark into dungeon about the sub- 
ject, thus they ever remain in the 
dark and hopelessly grope in the 
dark when they attempt to talk 
or write about Buddhism. But the 
funny thing is: even then, they pre- 
tend to be competent to understand 
and interpret it, though they under- 
stand nothing about the original 
spirit of Buddhism. Any attempt to 
understand Buddhism and interpret 
the Buddha must fail unless it is first 
realised: What is the original spirit 
of Buddhism or what the spirit, in 
which the Buddha spoke? If not 
understood, one will see in it the re- 
flection of his own likeness only, and 
this is the unfortunate reason why we 
often find the so-called scholars of 
writers on Buddhism to twist the 
words of the Buddha to suit their 
purposes. Even Sir Radhakrishnan 
could not protect himself from: fall- 
ing into the same hopeless pit, like 
nmuny other scholars, he was narrating 
his own story only, in the name of 
the teaching of Buddha, while he was 
speakitig on the subject in the Town 
Hall, Colombo (1o33). It was quite 
well remarked in the language of the 
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Bhikkhu Ariya Dhamma that 
“Buddhaathamma may be compared 
fo a mirror. Each person who looks 
inte it, can see the reflection of his 
own likeness. <A theist will see 
theism, an athiest atheism, a mate- 
rialist. materialism, a paritherst pan- 
theism, a polytheist polytheism, an 
idealist idealist, an agnostic agnos- 
licisin, a spiritualist spiritualism, an 


atmanist (cternalist) atmanism and a 


whilist nihilism,"’ ete. 

For this reason a careless critic 
wets steeped in the animistic precot- 
ceptions, and fails to understand the 
otiginal spirit of Buddhism. WM Dr- 
S. K. Mookherjee accuses the lan- 
guage of Buddhist advocacy to be 
responsible to a large extent, he may 
be somewhat right: Buddha’s: mes- 
sage was not only for a few literates, 
but also for the common people, 
even for the owtcastes. So he had 
to preach his doctrine in the then 
common speech used by the masses. 
It is quite clear from the wordings 
of Buddha that he was in difienlty on 
account of insufficiency of language 
to explain his Anatta doctrine and he 
admitted it too when he warned 
“‘Cetta’', a wandering astetic not to 
be confused wjth the sense of the 
wordings he used in the course of 
the conversation with him, saymeg 
that ‘These all O,Citta, are popular 
expressions, a general way of conver- 
sation, an ordinary way of speaking, 
a common way of making known, 
The Tathagata mses them without 
taking them at Srigink rcevalite (fixed 
ber the Sens ce) 2 Despite 
the existing inconvenience of suffh- 
cient wordings to give proper mean- 
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ing of the Buddha's idea, Buddha 
never hesitated to mse the words ‘T, 
he, you, Person, pudgzala, Buddha, 
Tathagata’, etc., quite freely but 
only 23 conventional ternis (vohara- 
vicaug) and pever in the ultimate 


eense. He deciared that “knowing 
the conventional) speech of the 


world, the Tathagata... . may well 
say: I say or I am told, the wise 
one only says so in common 
speec ‘In this fespect’’, a4 
Prof. Rhys. Davids remarks, ‘ 

came very pear to our modem tse 
of the word in such expressions. as 

a high-souled man, or "a soul for 
music’ and it is worth calling atten- 
tion to the fact that even in Shakes- 
pean the words are used, often in this 
secondary, ethical, emotiomal sense. 
Event in the old authorised translation 
of the Bible, in which the word occurs 
altogether 449 times, it is used 55 
times merely in the sense of persons, 
ofly 65 times in the animistic sense, 
and 306 times in the sense emotional 
or intellectual qualities or disposi- 
tions. 

This will make Gotama’s position, 
which is very simple, more clear. 
He rejected entirely the use of the 
word in the old animistic sense. He 
retained it in a personal sense in the 
meaning of oneself, himself’, ¢tc., 

. there is great temptation to 
attempt to find a loophole. . There 
is-no loophole, and the efforts to find 
one have always met with unswerv- 
ing opposition*’’. 

There is another pregnant fact 
which is worth considering that if 
the Buddha had taught the ‘atta- 
doctrine’ whv there is no discussion 
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in favour of the ‘atla’ in the 
Buddhist scriptures buy that of 
emphatic. denial im very frank and 
colourless language? Prof. Olden- 
berg tightly observes that “It is sig- 
tuficant that although the -specula- 
tions of the Upanishads regarding 
ftman and Brahman must in 
Buddha's time, have been long since 
propounded and mitist hive become 
part of the acknowledged property of 
the students of the Voias, the 
Buuddiist texts never enter into them, 
not even polemically. The Bratuma, 
as the universal one is not allided to 
by the Buddhists, either as an element 
of an alien or of their own creed, 
though they very Frequently mention 
the god Brahma’’, That means, 
Buddha refused flatly all the Atti- 





speculations and ail types of the 


wrong views then prevailmg, which 
stood in the way of Indian thought, 
to proceed farther and boldly started 
with lus own system of thought from 
an opposite direction, "And if it 


was not possible,"” as the Anagarika 


(>. Govinda says, “to proceed farther 
from the stanilpoint of an atman, 
then, why not proceed from the 
oppesite end: from that which is not 
itman? This is what the Buddha 
did. In this way he escaped the 
jungle of speculation and contro- 
versy which had grown up around 
the itman-idea™'’, ‘Tt was", Prof. 
RhysDavide remarks, “the refusal 
to allow any place for this belief in 
a soul in his own system that 
is... the most original feature in 
Gotatna’s teaching’, Prof. T. H, 
Huxicy observes in his Romanes 
Lectures (1893) that "a system 
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which knows no God in the western 


sense, which denics a soul to a man, 


which counts the belief in immor- 
tality a blunder ......" Dy. Mala- 
lasekara authoritatively tmaintoins 
that ‘The Buddha never recognised 
the presetice of an atta of any nature 
or description, either in the universe 
or out of it®". No scholar who is 
well conversant with the early docu- 
ments of Buddhism can jump to a 
conclusion, if mot with # motive, 
that the Buddha did not deny the 
existence of the soul, 

Kecently, attempts have been maile 
by some atta-vadin scholars to make 
much capital in favour of their atta- 
doctrine, out o a few sentences as 
"“'Gahakara’ ditthosi™ occurs in the 
Dhammepads and in the Majjhim, 
“aitinam  gaveseyyatha’’ im the 
Mahavagga, “‘atti hi attuno natho” 
in the Dhamimapada, and “attadipa 
viharatha’ in the Digha: It is 
argued” that the Buddha refers to 
the soul, the bnilder of the body 
when he says that ‘‘GOahakiraka 
ditthost, But this is a mere far- 
fetched arzument and cannot anyhow 
stand in the face of the Buddha's 
emphatic dental of the atta+ “It is 
void of atta or anything of the nature 
of atta ({Sufifiam idam attena- va 
attiniyena yi'")'", By his deep in- 
sight Buddha solved the problem of 
this whole mass of suffering at the 
foot of the Bo-tree and found that 
‘if this is present, that comes. to be 
aud if this: is absent, that ceases: for 
ever (imasmitn sati idar hoti...)"; 
that is, the law of cattse and its iti- 
evitable effect, In other words, by Ins 
deep insight the Buddlw found that 
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“Ignorance {(avijja) or craving 
(tanha) is the cause of arising of 
these five khandhas which constitute 
the individual existence, the whole 
mass of suffering. So, the Buddha 


refers fo “avijifa or tanha", the 
“Gahokiraka”’ when he says that 


"Gahakaraka ditthosi", and mot the 
atta as a critic likes to think “‘atta- 
nan gaveseyyatha", ‘This was only 
in answer to a question: whether he 
had seen a woman, to these youths 
whe were searching for the woman 
who had made of with them helong- 
ings, Why shoul! a question to mean 
the "Self" by the Pali word “‘atta- 
nam’ arise here since originally there 
is no talk about it, ‘The word atta 
% tsed here simply in a personal 
sense, in the meanme of “oneself, 
himself’, e#tc., and not in the ani- 
mistic sense asa critic’. ‘The singu- 
lar acctsative nse of ihe word does 
not carry here more value than many 
such uses of the word in the texts. 


“Athi attano matho’™ (one is 


mnaster of oneself), “‘attidipa viho- 
tatha” (be ye refuges unto your- 
selves), ‘These are also mere advices 
of the Budiiha to his followers to be 
self-reliant and self-confident and 
nothing more, Here also the word 
atti is weed only in a personal sense. 
"Tt is not my business’’, Buddha 


says, “to deliver anybody’’, but I 
show the way only”. Buddha does 


not promise to deliver anybody but he 
shows the way. One should work ont 
one’s salvation by ote’s own indivi- 
dual efforts only. ‘There is no other 
deliverer.” Every onc is his own 
Nigster, every one is his own saviour. 
“Purity and impurity are individual 
offairs, no one can purify the other, 


ATTA OR ANATTA 
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Such being the case, if the Buddha 
advises his followers through the 
medium of the then used ciustomery 
terms (voliira-vacana): “atta hii 
attano natho, attadipa veharatha"’, 
thet is, to be self-reliant anil to 
believe in their own efforts only for 
their salvation, then, throwing the 
sense and spirit of the fact over- 
board, why should one force himsclf 
to draw the conclusion that the 
Buddha refers to the atta or soul bv 
these sentences? The word ‘atta’ 
means bere simply living individuals 
or persons to whom the advices were 
given. 

Budditism ts always open to free 
and inquiring minds and it invites 
critics: “Come and see, but with 
an open and unprejudiced mind only. 
Then one will find it really beanti- 
ful, realy wonderful and really hope- 
ful. Only here is the chance or wav 
to dissolye one’s world without any 
residue and thereby escape the whale 
inass of ill. Any state of existence 
personalised or impersonalised con- 
stitutes the fact about il since noe 
thing is permanent. Hence it is not 
ont of danger, fo peace, and tio 
safty. Any craving gross or fine for 
any state of existerice gross or fine is 
a binding. Tt may be a binding of a 
very fine silken thread if not that of 
4 heavy iron-chain, but yet tt is a 
hinding. Still one is hound to some- 
thing imaginary and practically is tiot 
free. Renounce this also, then, there 
is nothing to bind anything atc 
nothing to constitute the fact about 
itl. This is perfect freedom, perfect 
safety, highest liberation and highest 
Peace, Nirvana. 

This ts the doctrine of Anuatti. 


“DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY” 


iy A. Eprmrsmncaa 


Vyapard Sabba Bhutanang, 
Sukhattaya Vedeeyare ; 
Sukhanchana Vina Dhanumang, 
Thasma Dhamma Parobava. 
Buddha, 


Meaning—encdeayour of all beings 
is to enjoy life, but it is futile to live 
apart from Dharma—the doctrine of 
paramoutt onportance for modelling, 
developing and perfect a man, 
both muitetially and  spiritially, 
Therefore act in compliance with the 
Dharma: 

To atrange one's conduct in com- 
pliance with the Dharma is a great 
contribution towards developing a 
real personality and increasing happi- 
ness, Man and animal are alike in 
four aspects, viz., eating, sleeping, 
having fear and carnal appetite ; but 
man defers from or excels the 
animal in being emlowed with a good 
brain and a thinking power. Those 
who are living ignorant of, or ignor- 
ing the Dharma without utilising 
their brain and thinking power for 
good, are like animals. Tt is said 
that, mere intellectual living is steri- 
lity, mere emotional living is profii- 
gacy, and mere physical living 1 
animality, .A man should not be 
thoughtless, negative, and lazy; he 
should be thoughtful, positive and 
diligent. The words so and rannod 
should be eliminated from the mind, 


which should be Semper paratus for 
self-sacrifice and activity towards 
betterment, either worldly or spiri- 
tual, for the development or periec- 
tion of personality, 

Paraphrase of this subject Develop- 
ment of Personality as identified in 
& Buddhist view is the promoting of 
the good growth of the state of an 
indhividial Personality generally in- 
fers the great and noble state of a 
person. A real personality cannot 
be developed or attained by external 
influence, it has to be developed or 
attained solely by internal influence, 
created through good association, 
dint of sheer good thouwhts, high 
aim or ambition and. corresponding 
deeds or action by each one indivi- 
dually, in a-selfless and beneficent 
manner To omay draw your atten- 
lion to a stanza in a chapter of the 
Dharma ir this connection, f.¢., 

By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure: 

By ourselves we cease from wrong, 

By ourselves become we pure ; 

No one saves us but onrselves, 

NO otic can and to one may ; 

We ourselves must walk the path, 
Buddhas merely teach the way. 
Mind is the main. seat of everything 
for one’s prosperity ofr posterity. 
Such is the version of the Buddha in 
the treatise of the Abhidharma, the 
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supreme doctrine of Buddhist psycho- 
logy quoted as folows :— 

Mani pubthang gama Dhamma, 

Mand sctta manomaya ; 

Manasa ché padhutene, 

Hasnteeva karitiva .... . 

Mand pubbhang gama Dhamma, 

Mand setta. man6 maya ; 

Manusi ché pasannéna, 

Hasateeva kardtivai..... . 

Meaning—That the mind is the 
Pioneer and the main seat of every- 
thing good or bad done hy words or 
deeds. 

The mind, the sojourner through 
sansar the recurrence of birth and 
deaths—up to Nirvatia—the goal, can 
be likened to’ a canoe drifting of 
Honting on the ocean of Sansara, 
wandering, subject to obstacles of 
desire, such as wind, current, reefs, 
ete. This canoe of the mind shonld 
be provided with good. thoughts for 
oors and paddle? or put into action 
by the hand of enthustasm and steer- 
ed by the aid of the rudder of -medi- 
tation, when it [the canoe) can safe- 
ly reach the goal, the longed for 
continent of Supreme Bliss (Nir- 
vana), Landing on this continent 
and becoming endowed with the 
everlasting supreme Bites, is like the 
entire abumioning of all desires ani 
cutting off the canoe of mind with 
the body, the Kamma chetanw or 
motive of clinging thoughts-and pos- 
sessing the real or intrinsic wisdom, 
technically called the Karmak shave 
kara gtanaya—wisdom  destroving 
the potentiality of motive ef clinging 
thoughts. This is the enjoyment of 
Supreme Bliss, the Nirvana—the 
total deliverance from all suffering 

iS 


aod the eternal enjoyment of eman- 
cipation or eS of darkness 





Having dealt with ‘this siibject, the 
Development of Personality up to 
its zenith or stipreme state, I herein 
explain it further in touch with the 
cause and effect system of the 
Dharma, 

‘Those whe endow themselves with 
the Dharma and act im compliance 
with the same, are rewarded with 
two blessings, namely, the worldly 
blessing om? the Nirvana blessing. 
The worldly blessing is always in 
Proportion to the good actions in 
conformity to the Dharma and the 
degree with which such actions. were 
prevailed TE MOE, concentrating the 
mind, will-power, effort and investi- 
gation. This procedure of good 
actions. on. by seela—the right 
control of words and deeds—is. re- 
quisite for developing and attaining 
n good personality in life. Seela is 
the terra foma on which to build or. 
ilevelop the palace af personality. 
Expecting to develop personality 
without good tnorals or svela, is like 
luilding castles in the sky, 

The mind is the origin of every- 
thing: and thought< may be termed 
the mind im action. Selfishness and 
a Sa etc. are black marks 
which cripple and mar the mind and 
should he erased and further, the 
mind should not be allowed to 
dwell with implicit faith on Karma 
the fate, putting down everything 
to tt, as an tmavoidable destiny. 
This is called fatalism, a type of 
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superstition or irrational belief or 
observance which is detrimental to 
fitogress, as it temores. the principles 
of cause and effect. 

Seela with intrepid virtue often 
fights out Karna, or fate trinmphant- 


lv and modifies or nullifies it. The 
Huddha has pointed out several 


instances of depraved men who de- 
feated Karma (fate), through their 
intensity of living good mori] Hives, 
In the disconrse of the chapter named 
Alawaka Sutraya the Buddha has 
said, 

"Through right seeing ome crosses 

the stream of existence. 

Through zeal and diligence one 
traverses the ocean of Sansara 
in safety. 

Through stremious efforts of virtus 
one modifies or vanyuishes the 
pain of Karma. 

Through insight 
wise, ’" 

Universal @exxiwill or active bene- 

yolence is also a combatant against 
evil Karma. In this respect too the 
the Buddha has promulgated sublime 
dlactrines in the chapter called Metta 
The idea of a great philosopher 
also regarding virtue and faith and 
tmnevolence is quoted as follows :— 

Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate, 

The good can n’er be unfortunate ; 


one becomes 
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Re this maxim graven in thy mind, 

The height of virtue is to serve 

All of these rationally indicate that 
the bad Karma, the sing, except the 
ang tariva Karma, five sins visited 
by punishment in the very next stale 
of existence can be transcended by 
on seela. In summing up this dis- 
course on the subject—Development 
of Personality— 

I venture to declare that the seela 
—right control of words and deeds 
wr the five semses—is a section of 
Dharma—the dectrme of paramount 
importance for modelling, developing 
and perfecting a man both worldly 
and spiritually—cannot be dispensed 
with or is indispensable for the deve- 
lopment of or attaining and maintain: 
ing a teal personality in life. 

Hail to Dharma! Hidden treasures 

giving, 

To earth bound beings who seek 

for rest and peace ; 

Lifting the fallen, comforting the 

Bring to prisoners a hope-of 

May all beings be good and happy | 
May Truth, Justice and Peace prevail 
in the world! 

Well wisher. 


SETH JUGAL KISHORE. BIRDAJI 


Our Patrons (Generosity 


Sreeman Seth .Jugal Kishore 
Birlaji, the Patron of the Mahabodhi 
Society has always been a kind and 
interested friend, being ever solicitous 
about its wellbeing. He makes 
regular inquiries about the needs of 
the Society and is always willing to 
render us financial assistance. During 
these critical days when the Society 
is struggling for its existence Seth 
Birlaji has been a tower of help. 

May the blessing of the Tathagata 
be ever upon him. 





MESSAGE 
from 


Mr. Devapriya Valisinha 


Jn my Island home, far away from 
friends in India, the land of my labour 
and my love, my heart turns to them in 
tenderness, Im these days, when the 
gory Hand of Fate is upon us, let us stand 
united in the Light of the Dhamma and 
send over the earth its benevole . 
of peace and goodwill, We are living in 4 
world where all is In motion and change. 
But He who conquered by love, has shown 
us the road to a Better Land, the Realm of 
Truth and Reality. Let us cling to his 
message in Brotherhood and Love. 

Peace and goodwill then unto all 
beings on this memorable Wesak Day. 
May all see the ray of the Dhamma 
through the black storm clouds, 
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REMEMBER 
Our various Institutions when you write your Last Will. 


The success of many Christian institutions ij due to their being recipients 
of numerous bequests from their ota pease It has become almost a rule 
atnony Christians to Leave a atibetantial portion af one's wealth to a church, 
hospital or school with the result thot these institutions ure seldom in 
financial difficulties, Lf our Buddhist sympathisers adopt the same method 
} of belping our institutions; their snccesa is asanred. May we, therefore, 

request every Buddhist to leave a bequest, however emall, to one of our 
yariogs institutions when they write their Last Wills. 


Ges, Srey., Mana Bonn Society, 
4A, College Square, Calcutta, 


MESSAGES 


Member of State Council. 


| The revolving year has once more 
brought os the Wesak Day. But 
this day, usually an occasion for 
rejoicing, is, this year one of sorrow. 
Our hearts beat in fear, and where 
shall we turn for solace, but to Him, 
Who on this thrice Blessed Day gives 
us anew His message of gomlwill, If 
but humanity would harken to His 
voice, His Gospel of Peace anil Love, 
we should havea different world. 
Hearts svonld then not tremble in 
fear und dread, but would be filled 
with hope. and. cheerfulness. . The 
products of science would be used 
for nobler ends. ‘The earth would 
bloom like a garden instead of being 
a desert-waste of destruction, 
Let the people of this earth but 
hear the voice’ of the Master and 
they will soon understand one 
another, For, after all, what is it 
hut misunderstanding that leads to 
strife? = o=. | 

Then let. at Jeast us, who under- 
stand the message, join our minds in 
concentration=to-usher in. an epoch 


a 


of better days where goodwill and 
love will take the place of hatred and 
wurtare, 


From 


Peace and blessings note all, ‘The 
words of the Enilightened One can 
iiever fail, The earth may vibrate 
with the thunder of cannon on. its 
sortface, from the sky and fram the 
teep. These are expressions of 
hatred, greed, jealousy, and all that 
speaks of the nature of hell. But 
nbuve it, supreme in his lotus. seat, 
humd ratsed in. blessing, sits. the 
Tathagata, the Prince of Lave and 
Life, undisturted| in His grandeur, 
sending to a sin-ridden world, now 
as of yore, his deathless message of 
peace atd: goodwill, golden rays: of 
mercy, which penetrate the volumes 
of low desires, that at present cive- 
lope our globe, Listen in the 
silence, ye who aspire for peace and 
you will hear the giftyaves of His 
heart, which ever flaw to encolraige . 
those brave ones who will not cease 
to go on and Inbour in His name, 
lwavever dark the road may he. 


VAISHAKHA THOUGHTS 


Hv DevarPeiva VALISINEHA 


Sitence! Once more the revolving 
year has brought us this day,—the 
day of harmony and goodwill. 

Maddencd, wallowing in the tur- 
moil of hatred ani slanghter, lies this 
world. But serene on His Lotus 
Throme sits the Buddim, His hand 
elate in Blessing. 

Can we realize Him? Under the 
rays of the Vaishakha moun the heart 
finds ite own. Gently then descends 
# flood of feelings, deep and hevond 
the ranze of this world—the untold 
stillness of Nirvana, 

Calmly move the stars in their 
height—worlds in space—undisturh- 
el by the red crimes of this. Have 
they too found thetr Buddha, have 
they too a Voishakha night, when 
senctified spirits leave their homes of 
bliss, to visit those worlds? 

Have they—these distant flickering 
worlds—too seen that glowing morn, 
when all the world breathed Love 
and Peace, when the Ivee broke out 
in rosy bloom, and the very jungle 
dwellers forgot their blood thirst ; 
when a tay of hope entered the 
darkest chambers of the land of 
Waste and Downfall? 


The Silence alone replies, nor is 
it ours to worry over it. Our concern 
is with this world only,—the one on 
which we live and where we are to 
work out our salvation. 


Are we heeding the immortal 
Voice, that ever and again speaks to 
the heart? Do we listen to those 
spirit whisperings that ring through 
space and have been ringing ever 
since that golden Dawn? Once hut 
a ray of the glory of that morning has 
entered our being, our heart is deeply 
touched, We cannot then send one 
harshly from ws, who asks but for a 
little comfort, And vet those little 

ings of every day life weigh so 
barons in the scales of the Infinite. 





Within ourselves lies our Karma, 
we can make it bright as the rays of 
moonlight, or black ay the vales of 
Darkness. 


We can open our being to the 
Light as the lotus unfolds her petals 
and reveals ber golden heart to the 
sun. Each can be his: own Sept 





WAISHAKHA PURNIMA 


By View Necowe JriaRatna 


What does the tame toply ? 
Thrice blessed day, that still over- 
shadows a sighing world! Two 
thousand five hundred years have 
rolled on the wheel of time, and still 
the message is as green as it was 
then. Love cannot change. 

Lumbini—the sun shines bright- 
on the garden, where everything 
is harmony and peace. Under a 
tree, whose branchés bend tenderly 
over her, stands a lady, tall and 
beantiful, the light of the spirit shin- 
ing from her dark, soulful eyes. She 
is expecting a great event, the event 
thut is the sacred boon of woman,— 
the sanctity of motherhood, And 
she feels not the pang and the pain 
thut is the usual lot of mortals at 
that hour, 

Thus. came He forth, the holy 
child. 

Buddhagaya—it is might. The 
fullmoan shines in all its glory upon 
the ‘Tree, whose branches sway in 
mystic rhytim and murmur softly, 
4 strange sweet tale. 

Under the Tree sits One, the 
glory of whose countenance out- 
shines the splendour of that midnight 
scene. Calm and solemn, looking 
silently within, He faces the forees 
of evil that try to thwart Him, and 
as calmly He conquers. And then 
comes the Dawn, the golden morn- 
ing. Peace lingers on the world, and 
all creatures rejoice. The tiger 
passes the browsing kine, some- 
thing has touched him that makes 


him forget bloodthirst. From celes- 
tial realms come beings in lorgée num- 
bers, silently standing in worship 
near the Tree, their faces lit by a 
joy divine. And through the lands 
that are black and cruel, there 
passes a murmur, of something that 
will give them freedom from bond- 
age. 

And this earth as it roils on its 
daily orbit, fecls the bliss that rests 
won it. This was the Day of En- 
li¢thtenment, the Day of Heaven- 
born event under the Beaddhitree. 
And even now that spot is sancti- 
fel, the branches: whisper and the 
gromd vibrates the tale. Thou- 
sands flock thither and feel the in- 
flowing of that Great Peace—the 
Nirvana. 


Kusinara—there are four sal trees, 
tacien with rose. blossoms and between 
them stands°s couch. And on that 
couch rests One, now in the fulness 
al years, yet strong as ever in the 
Licht of the Spirit, Gently He 
speaks tender words of admonition 
to those who gather round Him, 
And many come to see Him for the 
last time, The scene is sadly sih- 
lime, but- He, the conqueror, ‘is as 
Full of the divine life as'ever. Slow- 
ly the minutes pass, and then comes 
the great moment when His eyes 
clase not on earth to open more. 
The great Being, the Lord of gods 
ynd men, soars forth into the Infi- 
nite. His work on certh is done, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Divine TEACHINGS REGARDING 
Peace ann Harriness.—Published 
hy Abdullah Alladhin, Allahdin 
Huildings, Oxford Sirest,  Sckun- 
devabad, Dn. India, Pp. 79. 
Price 2/-. 


This littl book contains some valuable 
masits, that agree well with those of 
the Diinwnapaida, eiz— 

“Educate men without religion, and 
you make them bat «lever devils." 

“Ia one of our tribe a stranger?" is 
the calculation of the narrow-minded ; but 
to those of poble disposttion the earth 
itself is but one family," 

“Hatred, bitterness, strife, conflict, the 
pages Of history are stained with them. 
The remedy ts the application apposite— 
good feeling and brotherhood,” 

“Those who bring sunshine into the 
lives of others, cannot keep it from them- 
our beg." 

"All things originate Im the mind.” 

“Good thought makes a good happy 
life", etc. 

A littl book, contaming such geme as 
these is: wel] worthy of bemg read. 


THE jJaraka:—l'ublishod by the 
Hindi Sahitva Sammelan, Prayvag- 
Price Rs. 5/-. 

The “Jataka or Buddhist Birth Stories” 
belong to the Nine-Fold Divisians of 

Baddha‘’s Doctrine. These jotaka stores 


the social conditions in ancient India, 
‘They are not parely religions. Mary of 
the murratives are very interesting and 
full of worldly wisdom. The beautifal 
sculptures depicting the Jatekas in the 
tailings of Sancht and Bharit, aé early as 
ard century B.C, indicate these excellent 
moral garmiives and pave the way for the 
spread of Ruddhiam. The oriental, scholars 
Of the West translated the Jatakes—or 
the store howse of information of India’s 
past inte English, Gernmn, French, Rus- 
sian and Polish. A distinguished Indian 
scholar Iehan Chandra Ghosh has translat- 
eilthe Jautake inte Bengali, Now, for the 
first time, Bhadaut Amule Kausalyono 
beok con be had from the Muha Bodhi 
Hook Agency, Sarnath, 


‘Tre AsHIDHAMMA PHU.osorny. 


The Muha-Bodhi Soctety has recently 
hronght out a splendid edition of the 
Abhidhamma or the DPaycho-Hthical Philo 
sephiy of Karly Buddhism; The author of 
this monnmental work is Rhikkha Jaga- 
dish Kashyapa, Of.4,, Tripitakacharya, 
Lecturer m Pali, Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity. 


Students of Budditem all know the in- 
estitnable valme of the Abhidhamma, and 


the present work, brought out in cleur 
type, will greatly appeal to all research 
workers in that line, They will fiud if a 
vainahle asset‘ in the prosecution of their 
atiilins. 
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‘rm ‘“MAHAPARINIEBANA Surtam", [© be recommended to all ciasaes of people. 
Edited and translated in Bengali ‘ve™ af Indian History ancient, and 
modern, will find interest in this Sutta 


by Rev. Rajguru Sreemat Dharma- 

falta Mahasthavir, Vinay Visharad, 

High Priest in Charge of Rafrthar, 

Rajanagur, Rangunia, Chitlagong. 

To be had of Mr, Rajmoney 

Baruya, M.A., C/o. Maha-Bodhi 

Sociely, Caicutta. Price Rs, 2/2. 

Pages 260. 

The Mahepari Nibhana Suttam is one 
of the famuns Suites of the Malavagga of 
the Dighanikoya of the Satta Pitaka. It 
presents o detailed informmtion of the last 
ane year ond half of the Lord Baddha 
am! also ‘depicta beantifally the oiminier 
of cremation of the Sacred) body of the 


Lord ufter His Mohaparinibbana and 
the worthy arrangement for preserva- 


tion of the Sacred relics of the Tathn- 
gata, The instructions given by the 
Alessed One for the good of Mankind 
during the last period of His hie are also 
embodied in the above Sutta, In fact, the 
epitome of the Dhamma prommigated by 
the Lord Buddha for the good of all 
beings will be fouml im the Mahapari- 
nibbana Satta. The presentation of the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutt by Rev, Dharm 
roti Mahssthavir in Paii followed by o 
Bengali translation is really » worthy one 


ondonbtedly and the Phikesophere and 
Phikiogiste ‘will alee find ite great. rolne,. 
There are translations of the Mahkapari- 
niblana Sottam in different languages 
ancl: as Tiiglish, Stnhalese, Bormese ns 
well as Chinese. Bot the present pubbcs- 
ion in original Pali together with Bengali 
translation will certainly remove the jong- 
felt want of the Bengali readers of Pali 
Books, The Bengali translation given by 
the author is simple, lucid and easily 
understandable. <A glossarial chapter has 
also been nicely added at the end of the 
Took. Diftienlt Pali words have been 
clearly explnined and the descriptions of 
historical places soch os Patalipntra, 
Rajagtiba, Nolonila, Vaisholi, Lambini, 
Sravasthi, KEapilayasthn e¢te., have been 
given. Lives of historia) persons such as 
Ajatasatru, Ananda, Sariputtio, -Mopgglla- 
yano, Mabhokasyapa and Upali ete. hare 
aleo been depicted. The index of the 
eobject matter, gathas, nomes of person 
and places annexed to the Book will aleo 
be helpful to the readers. 

“A noble task well dooe’’ that will be 
the impression that this excellent Bengali 
tratielatiot: of the Mahagarinibbana Sittam 
will leave on the mind of its readers. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, 
President, Maha Bodhi Society 


We are sorry to inform our readers 
that our President is indisposed. We 
hope, however, that by the blessing 
of the ‘Triple Gem he will soon 
recover his normal health. 

& * = . 


Our Journal. 


This month we are bringing out a 
quarterly issue of the Maha Bodhi 


Journal, The exigencies of the 
times are forcity us to do this. In 


days like these when no one knows 
what the morrow may bring, it is 
well to have a look to the future. 
Paper is difficult to procure but 
the Editor and Manager have by 
therr combined efforts tried their 
utmost to make the Wesak number 
a success. We trust our remlera will 
understand our position and sym- 


pathise with us m our present 
dificulty. 
* * a = 


Acting Editor of the Maha Bodhi 
Journal. 


Ata recent meeting of the Caloutta 
Maha Bodhi Society, Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, D.Litt. (Paris) was appointed 
Editer, pro tempore, of the Malia 
Bodhi Journal. We are very fortu- 
nate to have the services of this 


learned and able scholar during the 
absence ‘of our Editor Mr. Devapriya 


Valisinha. 
* . * * 
Acting Manag ) i 





Maha Bodhi leuitigt 


At the same meeting the Ven. 
Neluwe Jinaratna, Bhikkhu in charge 
of Maka Bodhi Vihara, was appoint 
journal, which duty he has kindly 
accepted im addition to his activities 
as Manager of the Calentta Maho 
Bodhi Society, He is successfully 
ciurrving on the executive work of 
the society and his duties have been 
greatly increased by the prevailing 
conditions. 


= * = s 


Our General Secretary. 

Mr. Devapriya Valisinha is still in 
his homeland, Ceylon. It affords us 
the greatest happiness to inform 
our remlers that his health is 
restored. His absence from the 
society has been a great drawback to 
the work. His presence here which. 
was evera cheerful encouragement to 
the workers, has been decply missed. 
Not only has his illness been felt 
here, but the Buddhist world im 
general have been keenly concerned 
and given to the noble labourer in 
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the Wuddhist field their heart-felt 
sympathy. 

We are therefore the more glad to 
give to the world the news of his 
recovery and we look forward to his 
early return, 


s * * * 


The Maha Bodhi Library and its 
Treasures. 


The Library of the Calentta Maha 
Bodhi Society’s Headquarters ius 
been removed to Sarnath owing to 
danger of destruction. We are sorry 
that we cannot oblige the piblic 
with the use of our library at present, 
but the Maha Bodhi Society's Free 
Reading Room is daily open. The 
Library will be open again when the 
present period of emergency fs over. 


Meusures have also been taken for 
the safeguarding of the valuables of 
the Maha Bodhi Society, Calcutta. 
On hearing from the Bhikkhu in 
charge of the Calcutta Society, the 
Rev. Sangharatna, Bhikkhu in charge 
of the Maha Bodhi Society, Sarnath, 
came without delay and removed the 
relics, important documents etc. to 
Sarnath. These articles will also he 
brought back to Calentta when the 
present period of emergency is over. 

We must he gratefnl to the Rev. 
Sangharatna who undertook the res- 
while being in an indifferent state 
of health, 


© - . * 


NOTES AND NEWS 
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The Ven'ble Sirinivasa Thera. 


The High Priest of the Maha 
Bodhi Society and one of its trustees 
is staving at Nautanava bear 
Lumbini, Since the departure of Mr. 
Valisinha he has been suffering from 
attacks of fever, which prevent him 
fram coming to us in Caleutta, May 
he by the aid of the Triple Gem soon 
be able to shake off these attacks and 
come to help 4 in our work here. 


« s = = 


Maha Bodhi Society Hall. 


The Maha Bodhi Society Hall has 
been nine ax A, KR, P. centre with 
three brick walls in front of it asa 
measure of special precantion. While 
we hope that the danger might vet 
be averted, we are nevertheless glad 
to be of service to our fellowmen in 
cause of need. 


*. * a * 


New Temple al Ghoom. 


The temple which was erected at 
the expense of our philanthropic 


friends Mr. and Mrs, Wang and 
their daughter Mrs. Pulger, has 


tow been made over to the Moha 
Bodhi Society. 

The gift of the temple is a great 
asset to the cause of Buddhism in 
Inilia, and our noble friend deserves 
the gratitude not only of the society, 
but of the whole Buddhist world. 


*. a - a 
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A Valuable present of a number 
of P ali books. 
This present has been made to the 


Society by Mr. Snupeatha Kanthi 
Vakil. The donor, a Guzratee by 


birth was a pupil of the late Ven, 
Devamitta’ Dharmapala and was in 
charge of the London. Headquarters 
of the Society for sometime. He is 
a. student of Pali, Sanskrit and 
Singhalese and has collected a value 
able: library of books of these 
languages which he has now present- 
ed to the Society. We tender our 
uratefil thanks to the noble donor. 


i * * x 


Scholarships from China. 

Through the kind offices of the 
Minister of Education in China, the 
Chinese Govermment has generously 
granted two scholarships to Indian 
students to learn the Chinese 
language in China, 

This is another proof of the friend- 
ship which exists. between India 
and the Chinese Empire and we are 
greatly indebted to ovr Chinese 
frients for this kind act. Students 
may write to the General Secretary, 
AL. B. 8., for details: 

Py . * * 


A Distinguished Visitor to the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara. 


Her Highness the Maharani of 
Mysore paid wu visit to the Mula- 
kondhakuti Vihara on the 27th 
January.. The Maharani and party 
were received at the entrance of the 
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temple by the Bhikkhus of the 
Society. Bliadant Ananda K.ausal- 
yann explained the various scenes 
depicting the Life of Buddha on the 
walls of the Vihara,. 


The Maha Bodhi Free 


The Maha. Bodhi Free Dispensary 
is a gift of the Society to the people 
of Sarath and near about villages: 
Over twelve hundred patients are 
treated here monthly. Owing to the 
enormous increase in the: prices of 
medicines we are facing great diffiz 
culty in continuing this most humani- 
turian werk. We solicit financial 
assistance from generous frienils. 


Arya Dharma Vihara—New 


Delhi. 


His Highness the Maharaja of 
Dhalpur, accompanied by his Private 
Secretary and Seth Jugal Kishorji 
Rirla paid a visit to the Arya Dharma 
Vihura of the Maha Bodhi Society at 
New Dethi on the rth February, 
to42. He was garlanded by Mr. T- 
Vimalanands. The Bhikkhus M. 
Sangharatna,  Dhammaloka ani 
Jnanasri recited some hymns from 
the Pali Texts evoking Lord Buddha's 
blessings on the Maharaja, A set of 
Maha Fodhi Society's ptblication 
was piresented to him, 


= = | = 
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They come to ws daily asking for 
help, which we give to the best of 
our means, The Maha Bodhi 
Society is ever ready to extend a 
helping hand to all sufferers who 
come to 14. 





Ceylon University. 


The students of Lanka have often 
heen embarassed by the absence of 
a University. This hindrance will 
span be abolished with the launching 
of the Ceylon Unitiversity at Eanily. 
Due to the endeavours of the Ceylon 
State Council the buildings are 
already in progress but it is im- 
possible to say when they will be 
completed as the war conditions are 
no doubt a great obstacle, However 
we wish the new Cevlon University 
all success, 


i = + > 


Sri Chandra-Shekhara Fund. 


We understand from the Cevion 
newspapers that the Sri Chandra- 
Sekhara Fund has been placed into 
the hands of the Public Trustee of 
Ceylon by the intervention of the 
Ceylon State Council. That is happy 
news for the Buddhists and the Maha 
Bodhi Society hope that they will be 
among the recipients of donations 

* # a 
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We are greatly indebted to Madam 
Christina Albers, the prominent 
Buddhist worker of Calcutta, for 
helping us to compile this journal, 
This talented Indy has been of great 
assistance and our thanks are due to 
her for helping to make this journal 
A SvetESS. 

= a « 


13th Anniversary of the death of 
Dr. C. A, Hewavitarne, 
youngest brother of Ven. 
Devamitia Dhammapala, 


It is with sorrow that we send our 
thoughts to this erstwhile: active 
worker of the Maha Bodhi Society. 
He was a man of high ability. 
Although he spent many years 
abroad, he was nevertheless tre to 
the ideals of his nationality and the 
Faith of his fathers; He was a great 
asset to the Maha Bodhi Society to 
Which he always gave his wanstinting 
activity: Hut a sad accident took 
him from ws. This occttrred on the 
3rd April, :o29. We remember him 
fondly this day and hope the bless- 
ing of the Triple Gem may follow 
him wherever he ts. 


4th Anniversary of the death of 
Mr. Neil Hewavitarne. 


Another active worker in the field, 
whose life was unfortunately cut 
short all too soon, was Mr, Neil 
Hewavitarne, nephew to the late 
Ven. Devamitta Dharmapala and one 
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of the trustees of the Maha Bodhi 
Society for India and Ceylon, He 
Was a man of universal education 
and cosmopolitan mind. We send 
this day our loving thoughts 
and we trust he is happy wherever 
he is, for once the Hght of the 
Dhamma enters a heart, it never 


extinguishes, 


Obituary notices, 


Sorrow has come to the home of 
our acting General Secretary, Dr. 
Arabinda Barua, He has Jost a 
dearly beloved daughter, a bright 
and smmmy child that gladdened his 
home. We convey to him and to all 
the members of his family, our 
heartfelt condolence. May the 
message of the All Merciful One 
console them in their hour of bitter 
prief; 


The Buddhists of Ceylon have sus- 
tained a great loss in the death of 
the Hon, Mr, W. A. de Silva, Minis 
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ter of Health. He was an ardent 
follower of the Faith and spent his 
fortune in the promotion of Bud- 
dhist activities of the Isiand. He 
was particularly interested in Byi- 
dhist Education, ‘The result of ‘his 
own noble Karma will be his guide 
wherever he may go. 


From Ceylon comes the sad news 
of the demise of the Ven. Hikkaduwe 
Pemananda Maha Nayaka Thero, 
the Head Priest of the Vidyoda 
Pirivena. He left the earth plane in 
the fulness of years, having spent 
scventy-five years on this globe. He 
was a disctple of the late world- 
renowned Fligh Priest, the Ven, Sri 
Sumangala and Gutu to our Vice- 
President the Ven. Pandit Sorata 
Thero. He was a man of great spirl- 
tual force and carried on the work 
of Manager of the Vidyoda Pirivena 
since its inception. The great sue- 
cess and high reputation which this 
institution obtamed is mainly due to 
his ardent endeayour and ennobling 
influence. 
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DHARMA CHAKRA SERMON TO THE FIRST DISCIPLES 


Paintad bp Sm. Alesi Davi 
(Me: Arabinds Barus) 





THE MAHA-BODHI 


IN May 1892. 

“Go ge, O Bhikkhus, and wander; forth for the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, jor 
the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhis, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

—Manavacea, Vinava Prraxa. 
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BUDDHA'S ADVICE 


who is: guilty of on offence or a transgression. In such a case be in no harry 
to reprove; the individual must the stwlied, In one case you may canchrde 
that it will neither horses rou nor annoy him, inasmoch ae be tay tot be o man 
of wraith and bel temper, por dense, tint exer to convince; und you see your way 
to make him grow ot of the wrong anil ty establish him in the right—if ench he 
your conclasion, it is proper to speak ont. In another case, Ht you conclude that 
it will not harness you but will mmoy him, fissmuch as he de a tat of wrath 
and ugly temper, ia Wense and hand to convert, bit you set your wav to make 
him grow ont of his wrotg and to esteblich him io the right, then his annovatice 
is a smal) mintter—it id a mech preter matter to convert him from wig to 
meht If such be yer conciudion, it ff proper to speak ont. In io thin) case, 
if you conclude that it will harass vou but mot money him, inasmich os he is 
not a tan of wrath and ngly temper, nor dense, bot hard to convert; vet vou 
ste your way to make him grow ont of hie wrong and to establish him it the 
right; you betnge harassed ts a amal] imoetter: it is @ imuch erester matter bo convert 
him from wrong fo right. Tf such be your conclusion, it ts proper to speak ont. 
In yet another case, if you conclnde that it will both harass you and! andor him, 
ingemoch af he is o man of wrath aml hed temper, both dense and hard to 
convert, yet you see your way to make him grow out of the wrong and tp 
establish him in the right; your being haratsed and his being annoved are email 
matters; it ii a nittech greater matter to convert him from wrong to right: Uf such 
be your concligion, it te proper to apeak ot. In a finial case, if you conciode that 
it will both harass you atid anney him, inoemnch as he ia a man of wrath and bad 
temper, dense and hard to convert; and you catmot see your way to convert him 
from wrong to right—with such @ man yi mest not be careless of your own 
peace of mind, 


As thus you sehool yourself in mnity and hurmeny you may weet an aloisman 


THE WHEEL OF THE LAW 
By A CaristinaA ALpERS. 


In the deep silence of that midnight hour 

When gentle zephyrs murniured in the trees, 
When blazing stars on high joined with the moon 
To flood the deerpark Grove with silver licht, 
The Master sat sublime, outshining all 

The gorgeous galaxy of stns and stars, 

And rang His yoice in silver melody 

Unto the eager five, whose trembling hearts 

In rapturous ardour turnt, to hear, to feel 

The glowing words of Wisdom and of Truth. 
And others came, dwellers of glowing fields 

And blazing groves of crimson and of gold, 

Those fairy realms, where they dwell whose pure deeds 
Sent them for a short bliss beyond earth’s plains. 
From those bleak fields, where gruesome darkness <hrouds 
The stealthy shades came gliding, still in dread. 
Yet felt a light pierce their black veil of gloom. 
And the wild jungle sent its denizens, 

stood the sleek panther’side the timid doe, 

The maina near the hawk, the dragonily 

With wing outspread hovered near both, All fear 
Was lost before that tender fire of love, 

Thus set He rolling the great Wheel of Truth, 
That Wheel which never stops nor ever ends. 
Throughout vast Asia went its unehecked course 
Nor slackened there, but teached the Western shores, 
And blossoms burgeoned on its dauntless path. 
The roving horseman of the Northern steppes 
Harkens and Jo, an unknown hidden force 
Loosens the armour of his hardened heart. 

The pepply desert bears in mighty script 

The soaring message that can never die, 

And while the world in maddened turmoil raves, 
The sages on the northern peaks ond lwkes 

Bear witness of a Law that never fails 

And all throughout the hell of fire and hate 

It sends its ray—in sylvan solitude 
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MEDITATION 


Stronger than all the crushing powers of death, 
The Wheel rolls on and will roll on its Path 
Through all the ages of Eternity. 


MEDITATION 
By Buiexuy J. Kasvar, M.A., TRIPTTAKACARTYA, 
SECTION I 
THe ARISING oF Noarrta. 


A. 


“Should stay in a suttable monas- 
lery, having avoided those thal are 
incongenial for the purpose."" [TE. 
28] 

The 
close to his teacher as possible, under 
whose guidunce be has started the 
practice of meditation, so that he 
may be able to approach him when- 
ever necessary and get his difficulties 
removed. But, he must avoid the 
following eighteen kinds of monas- 
teries, that are incongenial for the 
purpose. 

(t) A big monasiery: In a big 
itonastery there are often many sec- 


tions amongst the monks, one 
opposed to another. This leads to 


constant quarrels amongst them, a5 9 
result of which the primary duties 
stich as, sweeping the ground, filling 
the pots with water, and others—are 
left neglected. He alone has to per- 
form all of these. If he does not do 


beginner should reside as 


it, he) fails Go diseinlide’s andl Be 


does it, it means a great distraction 
to him, an obstacle in his meditation. 

Besides this, there is a constant 
uproar of the crowd of the novices 
amd the students. 

If there is no such disturbance in a 
particular big monastery, he miny 
stay there and follow his course. 

(z) A new monastery: There is 
much of building-work to be done in 
4 tew monastery, in which He has 
also to take a part, 

If the monks assure him that they 
themselves will look after the whole 
affairs, and allow him to do his own 
meditation, he may stay there if he 
thinks fit. 

(3) dn old monastery; In an old 
monastery, much of the tine is spent 
in keeping the place clean. 

(a4) A monastery situafed on ao 
high road: Such o monastery 
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remains constantly disturbed by visi- 
tors and guests. 

(5) A monastery situated hy the 
sie of a tank: Such a monastery is 
constantly disturied by the people 
coming to take thetr bath, and by 
the novices of the other monaste ste 
coming there to dye the nobes of their 
teachers. 

(0-5) A monastery with a garden 
of big trees, flowers er fruils: Such 
a monastery 16 disturbed by people 
coming there to gther leaves, pluck 
flowers or fruits. 

(6) A monastery of greai renown + 
It is constantly visited by people 
coming from distant places, 

(10) 4 monastery situated in the 
flown: Such a monastery is neyer 
peaceful. It shares all the evils of a 
town-life, 

(tt) A monastery with many irees 
imit: Tt is disturbed by the people 
coming there to fell trees for their 
OWN tse, 

(12) A monastery aliached to paddy 
fields: Tt ig disturbed by the 
peasants working in the fields - - who, 
sometitnes, come into the monastery 
itself for thrashing the paddy at a 
good and smooth place. 

(13) A monastery resided by such 
monks whi constantly quarrel 
anongs! themselves, 

(t4) 4 monaslery situated near a 
busy port or a trading centre. 

(5) A monastery situated ai a 
place where the people are irreli- 
gious, 

(16) 4 monastery stuated on the 
frontier: As it is sittinted on the 
frontwr, it is meyer free from polj- 
tical disturbances. A monk staying 
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in it is liable to be suspected by their 
Government to be a spy of the 
other. 

(17) A monastery that gs unsafe : 
It may be tnsafe if it is situated at 
a place haunted by criminals or evil 
spirits. 

There is a story, An Elder was 
residing in # cottage on a mountain. 
At night, a female spirit came and 
began to sing in the yard. The 
Elder opened his door and came out, 
Then, she went to a distanee and 
began to sing at that place, The 
Eider followed the voice; but in a 
moment she was heard singing down 
below the cliff, When the Elder 
was tuming hack to go to ‘his. 
Cottage, she appeared again and 
caught hold of him, saying, “What 
do you think of me? [| have: 
devoured not one or two like you, 
but many." 

(tS) A monastery where if is 
dificult to get a noble adviser, 

Having avoided the above, le 
should reside in a Thonastery, suit- 
able in the following ways :— 

(i) Being situated at a convenient 
village, nor too clase to it, 

(1) Beg not visited by muany 
people in the day, and quite peaceful 
at night, 

(if) Being free from mosquitoes, 
flies, wind, heat and reptiles, 

(ro) Where the four requisites are 
cot easily, 

(+) Heing very often visited by 
the learned Elders who explain the 
Dhamma and remove the doubts. 
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BK. 
“Should remove the minor obsia- 
cles,"" {ITT 28}. 
Before going to start: meditating, 
he should cut the mois, get himself 
shaved, repair his old robes, dye 


them if necessary, polish his begging 


bowl, and get everything cleaned 
and put to order. 


Cc. 

“Should practise. meditalion, tn 
strict observance of the mjunctions 
in his connection.” [ITI. 28]. 

The resi of the chapler is exhaust- 
ed in explaining the presen? issue, 1 
connection wilh PATHAVIKASINA. or 
the disc of clay. 

A Bhikkhu, who has practised 
meditation im a previous birth with 
sone success, may get concentrated 
even on a natural piece of ground ; 
ant, a NIMITTA may arise to him. 

The Elder Mallaka got concen- 
trated on a piece of ploughield and 
a NIMITTA also appeared to him, He 
developed the Same and obtained all 
the stages of Jhina on it. 

§ 1. How To Prepare tHe Disc? 

Those who have got mo such ex- 
perience im their previous birth, 
should, wuniler the gtiidance of a 
teacher, prepare a disc of clay. 
clay must not be dark, yellow, red, 
or white, A clay of the ‘colour of 


dawn", like that of the Ganges, is 
the best for this wee, The dise 


should be prepared in a hidden 
place, where none may come and 
disturb, 

The dise may he either fixed, or 
portable. It should be as big as 


The 


a strra (=a winnowing basket) or a 
SARAVA (=a plate); made very 
smooth, like the surface of a drum, 
hy gently rubbing it with a slab of 
Biotec, 

= 2. How To MEDITATE ON 

THe Disc? 

He should clean the place ; take 
a bath; and come for meditating, 
iis seat should be coinfortable 
about eight or ten inches high, at a 
distance of about two and a half 
cubits from the disc. If he sits far, 
he will net be able to have a distinct 
look of tt. If he sits too near, it will 
not louk so smooth and clear. If he 
takes a higher seat, he will have to 
look below ; and thus get a pain in 
the neck. If the seat be still lower, 
it will not be so comfortable. 

He should feel quite confident of 
his success, which will lead him 
through the stages of JHANA, to the 
ultimate Freedom ; and, with a glad 
and encouraged heart begin the 
practice. 

He should look at the disc with 
evel cyes, a8 one would see one’s 
ittage on the mirror. He should 
not think of its colour, size, or any 
other particular quality; but, take 
it as a whole, a full disc. While 
concentmting himself on it in this 
manner, he should also repeat its 
nine in himself, as, ‘‘carth's earth"’, 


2a. The Arisina or UGGA 
NIMITTA. 


When his concentration on the 
disc has grown in strengt 
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certain extent, he is able to see an 
‘image’ of it before him, when he 
keeps his eyes closed. Titis ‘image’ 
is just like the dise itself, which is 
technically called UGGA-NIMITTA or 
an image that has been picked up’. 


After the arising of the ‘image’ he 
should mot te the disc ; but go and 
sit at a different place, close his eyes, 
and meditate upon it. If the 
‘image’ disappears due to some 
Teason, he should go again to the 
disc and try te pick that up. 


After a due practice im this 
manner, he will get a full concen- 
tration (SAMADI1) on the ‘image’, in 
which the ‘hindrances’ (nivaRaya) 
will be vanquished, and the passions 
(KILESA) put down. This stage of 
concentration it calle] UPracina- 
SAMADHT or the concentration that 
is just close to the accomplishment 
of JHANA’. 





$4. THe ARISING oF 
PA TIBHAGA-NIMITTA 


The OGGHA-NIMTTTA, which is an 


exact ‘image" of the dise with all its: 


details, after further practice, 
becomes clear and. brilliant, like the 
full moon emerging out from the 
clouds, or like the mirror taken 
out of its case, 
presentation of the ‘image’ is called 
PA TIRE AGA-NIMITTA, 


If the yogavacara has not been 
able to obtain UPACARA-SAMADHI on 
the UGGa NIMITTA, he is sure to get 
it with the arising of the payimeaca- 
NIMITTA, 


This transformed 


JHANA, 
UPACARA-SAMADH, in which niva- 
RANAS and the kiLsa have been 
suppressed, leads to APPANA-SAMADHT 
or the concentration of the jaina, 


in which there: arise the con- 
stituents ({ANGAS) of it, amely, 


VITAREA, VICARA, PIT], 5UERHA, and 





BEEAGGATA. 
UPACARA anp APPANA. 


UPACARA-SAMADHI, a5 it has not 
yet become fully steady, belongs to 
the consciousness of the EAwArog, 
fit, when it becomes such, and 
the Yogavacara is able to main- 
tain. it as long as he desires, it 
is APPANA-SAMADHI of the concentra- 
tion of the JHANA, the consciousness 
having msen higher to the sphere of 
ROPA. 

(TPACARA-SAMADH is not free. from 
the restless process of the ‘course of 
cognition’ (CrTrTaA-ViTil). It rises wp 
to JAVANA, but again and again falls 
back to BHAVANGA, APPANA-SAMADHI 
on the other hand, is such that 
remuins steady m the JAVANA, 2% 
long a5 he desires. 

UPACARA may be compared to a 
small child with feeble legs, that 
stands up for a while, but soom falls 
down. And, APPANA is like a: strong 
min Who can remain standing as 
long as he desires. 


$7. PRESERVATION OF THE 
PATIBHAGA-NIMITTA. 


It is after a Jong and energetic 
practice that one is able to get the 
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PATIBHAGA-NOMITTA, with the arising 
of which one must obtain the 
UPACARA-SAMADHT. 
PATIBHAGA-NIMITTA. js thus, a 
great acqtisition in the field of 


Yoea. It mnst be, after it has arisen 
once, preserved with the greatest 


caution, lest it may even disappear 
away. 

He should avoil the following 
seven that are adverse ta its preser- 
vation :— 

li) An unsuitable room: A room 
is tmsuitable if the vibrations in it 
are nol congenial to meditation. 

It is said that it was very much 
due to the good vibrations of Cula- 
fiaga cave in the island of Tamba- 
panni (Ceylon), that many Bhikkhus 
staying in it could attain to the high 
stapes of JHANA, and even up to 
Arhathood, 


The monastery on the mountain 
Cittala was also famous for the same. 

(i) An wnsuitable village where 
he goes for his alms: The vyillace 
is unsuitable if the people im it are 
not charitable, or if it be very far 
in the east or the west, exposed to 
the direct rays of the surt. 

(iii) Undesirable talks. The thirty 
two kinds of undesiroble talks men- 
tioned in the: Bralnnajala Sutta, 
Dighanikaya. 


(iv) The company of wndesirable 


persons. 

. tv) The food that docs not suit his 
constitution. 

(wi) The weather 

(vi) The postures in which he 
cannot concentrate. 


that does not 


Walking, standing, -silling, and 


lying down, these are the four pos- 
lures or TRIVAPATHA. Some may 
concentrale well in one and some in 
anol her. | 


€S. Tre Tex Reies for THE 
REALISATION ov APPANA. 

Thus, avoiding the above seven, 
and following his meditation on the 
PATIBHAGA-NIMITTA, one may, after a 
considerable practice, obtain arrani- 
SAMADHT, the concentration nf fHANA. 
If ‘he can not, he should follow the 
following ten disciplines called 
APPANA-KOSALA or the skill for the 
realisation of APPAN; :— 

(1) He should keep his body, 
cloth and abode as clean as possible ; 
for, the mind of a dirty man is liable 
to be dull and impure, like the flame 
of a lamp that is dirty. 

(2) He should regulate properly 
the following five eniding faculties, 
called the INDRIVAS, namely, 

(t) Sappoe4 or faith, 
(if) Virniva or energy, 
(iit) Satt or mindfulness. 
(ft) SAMADW] of concentration, 
(v7) PARNA or insight, 

If the faculty of SADDH is very 
strong ita man, the other faculties 
will not be able to perform their pro- 
try to bring it down to the equili- 
hritum of the others. 


Here, the story of the Elder 
Bakkali may be narrated as an 


illustration (Sam. 3/11¢-124), 

Similarly, if the feculty of voRIvA 
crossesthe limit of its strength, he 
should try to lessen it by developing 
tranquillity. 


a6 


It may be illustrated by the stary 
of the Elder Sona (Mahayugga 170- 
65). 

It is important thal sapprk must 
be in harmony with PARRA and 
SAMADHI with VIRTVA. A strong 
SADDHA tends to make the Passa 
dull; and a strong PASSA tends to 
weaken the sapona. A strong 
SADDHA may result in a “blind faith’; 
and a strong PARRA in cunningness. 
Thus, «a mmutnal moderation of 
SADDHA and PANNA alone will lead a 
man on the trie path. 

Similarly, a strong sSAMADHI tends 
to slothfulness, making the vreiva 
weik. And, a strong VIRIVA tends 
‘to haughty distraction, making the 
SAMADE «muddled and confused. 
SAMipHt = 6should «therefore, he 
moderated by yiriva, and Virtva by 
SAMADINHI, Viniva will check 
SAMADH from falling into clothful- 
mess; and sSaAMipay will check 
ViRivaA from falling into distraction. 

For the realisation of APPANA, it is 
absolutely mecessary to make a pro- 
per adjustment in the above two 
Pars. | 

The faculty of satt however, 
should be made ag strong as possible. 
Tt is the faculty of sati that keeps 
the other faculties on their proper 
track, and regulates the whole 
process. As salt is an sbsoltte 
necessity im all the curries, or the 
chief minister in ail the political 
issues of. the Government, so is sary 
on every step of the yogavacara, 
SAT] is his ultimate refuge, the best 

(3) He should know well how to 
prepare the KASEY, or another object 





of meditation (RAMMATTHANA) 7 how 
to meditate on it; and how to pre- 
serve that what has been attained in 
the process of his practice. 

(4) He should urge his mind when 
it should be urged. Besides sari, 
there are other six factors called 
SAMBOJJHANGA that are absolutely 
necessary for the realisation of 
APPANA and a complete ‘insight’, 
nate! y— 

(f) PAssappH? or tranquillity. 

(tt) SamMApyr of concentration 

(fi) UYREKHA or equanimity. 

(i>) DHAMMAVICAYA or investiga- 
tion into troth. 

(v) VIRIVA or energy. 

(vi) PItt or rapture. 

The first three of them are such 
that have an appeasing effect on the 
mind. They should net, on that 
account, be practised when the mind 
feels dull. The last three, on the 
other hand, have an armusing effect ; 
und, herefore, fit to be practised on 
Such at: occasion. 

The factor af DHAMMAVICAvA may be 
practised by rightfully bringing ittto: mitud 
the nature of all good and bed gtales of 
things. The factor of vintya may lie prac 
tise by belng mindful of the three 
Sliges of energy, Le, MAMI-nATY oF 
the sturting energy; NIRETUMA-bnAtY or 
the tniddie of it, emerging out from 
Mottiinioess: and PArakeaMtanuary or the 
active energy. The factor of pitt tay be 
practised by rightinily reflecting over it. 

Further, the following seven qualities 
leml to the urining of miaAkaravicava— 
(l} frequent questioning, (i) the leaning: 
of the physics) liesis, (lf) the regulation 
Gf the controling faculties, lid) the avoil- 
ing of persons af wenk wmlerstanding, 
(=) the companionship of persotia af 
nnderstanding, fel) the reflection on the 
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ways af deep wisdom, (vl) the intense 

The following eleven qualities fead po 
the arising of the factor of Vimrva— 
() reflection on the miseries of bell and 
other siites of woe, (if) the seeing of the 
adyantege in the mmoodane am! euper- 
fundam: attainments achieved by virva, 
(ff) the thonght that he is going to fol- 
low the Path of the Buddha, Paceeko 
Buddha, amd the Mohi Siyakas, thot ie 
net possible to be aceomplished hy a 
slothin) man, (fe) the thomght that he 
winst fulfil the parpese for which the 
Jeyotess aye offered) iim his food, 
(e} the thonght that the Master tenpht 
again. anil again te be epergetic: wnil 
that He will be tespected only by lying 
up to His teachings, fed) the thonght that 
he hoe received the great heritage of the 
Sublime Jaw, that can be kept only hv 
the energetic, (vif) the dispelling awar 
of stothfelness by meditating on light, 
changing the Imvarats4 or fiving ontside 
in the open space, (viii) the avoiding of 
tion on tight energy am! (ce!) the intense 
desire of the ottainment of vVrkrya. 

The following eleven qualities lead to 
the arising of the factor riti—il-pii) the 
seven ANUGSATI leaving ottt MARANANU- 
seven ANUS&AT? leaving ont MASANANUSSATI, 
FAVAGATASAT?, and A.APANASATI, (efi) the 
availing of coarse persons, (iz) the com- 
panionship of gentle persons, (¢) ftefiec- 
tion om «nch Suttas that inspire faith, 
anid (x) the intense desire to attain AT. 

(5) He should appease his. mind 
when it should be appeased, 
VICAYA, VIRIVA and riti—have an 
arousing influence on the mind. 
a, should not, for that reason, be 

actised when the mind has got dis- 
tracilal The first three -factors— 
PASSADDH!, SAMADH! and UPrEkKHA 
—that have an appeasing effect, are 

2 





fit to be practised on such an 


Jead to the arising of rassanpRt or Lran- 
quility—(f) delictons food, (ff) ‘pleasant 
weather, (iii) the adopting of easy ways 
of deportment, (f) having equacumity, 
(eo) the avoiding of persons of violent 
temper, (if) the compatronship of persons 
of cool temper, and frit) the intense de- 
site to hive PASSannair, 

The following eleven qualities lead to 
the arising of the factor of Simanitr :— 
() cleantiness, (ff) being able to get and 
keep the srrrtt, (fi) regulation of the 
forulties, (lo) urging the mind at tines, 
fv) appeasing the mim! at times, (ef) en- 
contaging the mind, when jt seta deject- 
ed, (ci) leaving the mind of its own, 
when ie on the right course, (cif) avoid- 
ing the company of the distracted per- 
eons, fix} commpanitmship of the oonden- 
truted persons, (x) reflecting that JHANA 
serves for the realisation of Freedom, and 
fed) am intense desire to pet samara, 

The following five qualities lead to the 
hrising of the orcexms factor :—{f) even- 
mindedness concerning beings, (#f) ewen- 
itindedness concerning the complexes, 
(ff1)\ avoiding persona who ore fond of 
beings or complexes, {f)) the companion- 
ship of persoms ever-minded towards be- 
mgs. and complexes, [t) intense desire 
i got OTtEEHA. 

(6) He should encourage the mind 
when it gels dejecte#, dne to either 
lack of wisdom ‘or incapability of 
realising the bliss of composure, by 
reflecting on the following eaght 
SANVEGAVATTHO or the objects that 

(i) Jat: or birth, 
(tt) JARA or old age. 

(#i) Byinnt or disease, 

(iv) MARANA or death. 

(v) APAVA-DUEKHA or the mise- 
ries of hell and other 
states of woe. 
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(vi) The tmisertes of the past 
births. 
(vii) The miserice of the fitture 
births. 
(viti) The misery in the search for 
food. 


He should also. invoke devotion 
towards the Buddha, the Doctrine, 
and the Order. 

(7) He should leave the mind of 
ity oun when fl is following the right 
course, as the chanoteer leaves the 
horses when they run on in. the 

(8) He should avoid persons who 
always reniain distracted, never trying 
to gain concentration. 

(9) Hoe should kvep the company 
of those whe are concentraled in 
mind, striving for the realisation of 

(10) He should have an intense 
desire to ged APPANA, 

So. EVENNESS Is THe PRACTICE. 

The Yagavacara should neither 
strain too much, nor slacken his 
efforts, hut be even in his practice. 

This has been illustrated by the 
following examples ;— 

(a) Tf the bee goes too fast, it will 
leave the flowérs behind. [f it goes 
too alow, it reach the flower 
when its pollens have all been 
exhausted. But, if it goes with even 
theed it will reach the flower just in 
time. 

(6) The master-surgeon puts a 
petal of lotus floating on the surface 


THE MAHA-BODHT 


‘touch it with his knife. 





of wnter, and asks his students to 
operate upon it without dipping the 
knife into the water. One of them 
ets so nervotts that he does not-even 
The others, 
being too quick, cut the petal in. two 
and dip the whole knife in the water. 
But, the most clever one applies the 
knife with an even hand and snecess 
fully operates upon it, as directed by 
his teacher, 

(cl The: king prociatmed that he 
would give him a rich prize who 
could bring the fine string of the 
cobweb as long as four vvAmA. The 
unskilinl persons either do not 
attempt to get it or break it agam 
and again. But the skilful person 
applies his hand evenly and gets the 
desired length of the string. 

(d) The. onskilfiul sailor erther oot 
reaches his destination or is carried 
far aheatl, The clever sailor, on the 
other hand, takes his boat wilh even 
speed and reaches the exact point. 

(e) The teacher proclaimed that he 
would give him a good prize who 
could fill the battle with oil, without 
letting even a drop fall on the 
ground. The munskilfl students 
either do not do itor let much of it 
fall on the ground. But, the clever 
one, with even hand, fills the bottle 
und wins the prize. 
above examples and be even in his 
efforts. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE VAISAKHA PURNIMA CELEBRATION OF THE 
MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY IN CALCUTTA 


By 


Suee Hyanast Cuocen Law 


The Lord Boddhsa was bern to xzlorious achievernent than the flect- 
free tiankind from the misery of ing conguests of the material world 
existence. Buddhism hes not only by great conquerors. Asoka, himself 
powerfully affected the religions a mighty conqueror and the greatest 
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beliefs of millions of men but hus emperor of ancient India, came 
een vital in moulding ther lives under the spell of Buddhism. 

and actions through the ages. The Seren oF Bupomias. 
conquest of the mind of man over The revolting carnage and h 

the greater part of Asia was a more suffering which his conquest of 


ago 


Kalinga had wrought, turned Asoka'’s 
heart to Buddhism. He has left 
hehind imperishable records of his 
faith in the teachings of the Buddha 
and a call to the people of India to 
follow them, In numerous edicts and 
inscriptions engraved on pillars and 
rocks scattered over his wide-spread 
dominions. With the spread of the 
gospel of Buddhism during his reign 
and in subsequent centuries, ‘was 
ushered in an era of worivalled acti- 
vity inspired by spifitual exaltation. 


A Grontots Herrrace 


This has left us a spiendid heri- 
tage in the glorious monuments of 
Bliarhut and Sanchi, Mathura and 
‘Samath, Amaravath and Ajanta and 
im the earlier cave temples: The 
teachings of the Buddha were carried 
by Indian missionaries and scholars 
far beyond the comiines of this land. 
Buddhism spread into Nepal and 
Tibet, into Ceylon, Bali, Sumatra, 
Java and China. China again trans 
mitte! Buddhism and with it the art 
of India, into Central Asin and the 
remote east. Wherever the new 
faith spread, there simultaneously 
occurred an ennoblement of the path 
of human life and a flowering of 
human culture. Buddhist temples 
and Buddhist art are still the glory 
of all those lands, 
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Tre Precerts of tae Booora 

The whole world to day is plunged 
into @ cataclysm at the root of which 
is the delusion of unbridled power 
aml inst of conguest. The fiery 
kindled, would have been quenched 
im a moment ii that universal love 
and brotherhood, which the Buddha 
preached had been retnembered and 
acted upon. The blessed teachings 
of the Lord Buddha lead to salvation 
as they furnish us with a synthesis 
of the highest religious and domestic 
ideals. From His precepts we learn 


that falsehood should be ‘coniuered 


by truth, wickedness by virtue, while 
wrathfuiness should be disarmed liy 

On the blessed day of the Vaisakha 
Purnima the Lord Buddha was bortr, 
on another day of the full moon He 
obtained enlightenment and finally it 
was..on such a day that He attained 
Mahaparinirvana. On this auspicious 
day it is fitting to pay tribute to the 
Anagarika Devamitra Dharmapala, a 
selfless person to whose tireless 
devotion the Maha Bodhi Society 

In memory of that Incarnation of 
peace and charity, by the Lord 
Buddha, jet all who are assembled 
here this day, pray for the welfare 
of every living being in the world. 


PLAIN TALKS ABOUT RELIGION 
By ScerMAR HALDAR 


Religion has been defined by Lord 


Amberley as a name for the indefi- 


nite feelings of man towards the 
mystery of existence by which he its 
rounded. All history and our 





own experience tell us that there are 


irrepressible instincts which point to 
something above the realm of nature 
=-to a realm of mystery which trans 
cends the finite and phenomenal 
world, While we know nothing but 
what our senses perceive, or onr 
minds tnderstand, we feel that there 
is something more, alike tunknowi 
and unknowable, whose nature is 
shrouded in mystery which no intel- 
ject can fathom. Religion has -ever 
been one of the most powerful mov- 
ing foross of mankind, 

Some members of a Semitic race 
exercised their ingenuity in produc- 
ig a religion which conceived a God 
living in the high heavens, thinking, 
5045 years azo, of creating the earth, 
aud of bringing mun into existence. 
That man, as a resuit of his consti- 
tutional weakness, involved himself 
in sin through the machinations of 
Satan, God's enemy ; and found it 





necessary, some thousands of years 


later, to devise a scheme for the sal- 
vation of mankind—a scheme which 
secured only partial success a5 it 
benefited only a part of mankind and 
made it necessary to formulate a 
further plan of complete salvation 


for all at a future, indefinite, date. 
This religion was embodied in a 
look sipposed to have been inspired 
by God: himself. 

At a later time another Semitic 
race, in the same neighbourhood, 


produced another religion which was 


based on an inspired book. This 
religion has spread itself over a very 
large portion of the globe; and 
there is, at the present day, a keen 
struggle for mastery between it and 
its predecessor. Its simplicity and 
the absence in it of quaint dogmas 
have placed it ma position of decided 
advantage in the competition. 

Each of the two religions referred 
to depends absolutely upon the 
authority of its own holy book ; and 
each claims the high privilege of ex- 
clusive salvation. Each has its good 
points and its attractive features ; 
but after all is said and done, each 
rests upon unquestioning faith and 
minst be taken upon trust. A 
Catholic of great eminence, Cardinal 
Newman, has stated witli a frankness 
rare sortie Christians that there is 

: “hristian dogma which is not 
infested with intellectual difficulties 
and that, speaking for himself, he 
could not solve any of then. 

The general helief in Europe has 
heen that the Jews were the first 
human race and that Hebrew was 
the mother of languages. For a long 
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time Europeans had no knowledge 
of the earlier civilizations of India 
und China. ‘Till about t7o years ago 
they had oo authentic informution 
about the existence of Sanskrit lite- 
rature. Dugald Stewart, the early 
toth century philosopher, wrote an 
essay in which he endeavoureal to 
prove that not only Samnkrit litera- 
tore, [tit also, the Sanknit language, 
was a forgery made by the crafty 
Brahmans on the model of Greek 
after Alexander's conquest. Profes- 
sor Max Muller has stated in the 
Fortnightly Keview for 1894; “In 
345 two Koman Catholic misaion- 
anes, Huc and Gabet, observed 
extraordinary resemblances between 
their own ecclesiastical ritual and 
that of the Buddhist priesthood of 
Tibet, and accounted for them by 
uscTibing them to the Devil’. But 
the authorities of Kome would not 
let Hue's: book go ont, even with 
stich an antidote, and so they put it 
under a ban. (Vide “A History of 
the Warfare of Science with Thies- 
logy in Christendom’’, vol. ti, p. 377, 
by Dr. Andrew D. White). Sir 
Edwin Arnold has stated that the 
Rannyana and the Mahabharata 
“were not known to Europe, even by 


name, till Sir William Jones announc- 


ed their existence,"" Writing about 
Lord Buddha in his introduction to 
Arnold's “Light of Asin’’, Sir E. 
Denison Ross states; “It came as 
a shock (to Europeans) that five cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ a 
man hal preached all the essential 
virtues of Christianity.” 

Apart from dogmatic religions 
there-is‘a religion in daily life which 
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is based upon ethics: Professor 
Thomas Huxley has said: “My de- 
finition of religion is the reverence 
and love of the ethical ideal and the 
desite to realise it in daily life,"’ 
Christians believe that there can be 
no morality apart from their reli- 
gion. They are strongly opposed to 
the severance of morality from reli- 
gious belicf: They overlook the fact 
that beliefs are of value only when 
they influence conduct. If they are 
outgrown, they must hinder rather 
than axl morality, According ta 
Lord Morley the basis of morality is 
the rational nature of man: the 
object of morality is the benefit of 
the comunity; the sanction of 
mortality is the authority of right as: 
known by experience. 

Major Evans Bell, « distinguished 
officer of the Hon'ble E. L, Company 
wrote in ‘The Task of To-fay': 
“The greatest difficulty es nerioned 
by the Christian missionaries in 
Ceylon is from the exalted morals 
Which form the articles of belief of 
the Buddhisss. Buddhism enjoins 
temperance, honcsty and benevolence, 
insists upon charity as the basis of 
worship, and calls on its followers to 
appease anger by gentleness and 
overcome evil by good." Anatole 
France has said of Buddhism: ‘'It 
is @ system of morality, and the most 
beautiful of all; it is a philosophy 
which is in agreement with the most 
daring speculations of the modern 
Buddhism is not founded 





apirit."’ 
on. the authority of any book or any 
teacher. It is based upon reason. 


Lord Boiddlia said: ‘Be ve cach a 
lamp tnto yourself, be ye a refuge 
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unto yourself; go fo no external 
refuge."" He said: “Do not believe 
anvthing that I may tell you, because 
T tell it. Relieve it only becanse 
your own wuubiassd judgment tells 
vou it is trie.’" 

The teachings of Christianity and 
Buddhism may well be ploced side 
by side. The former discriminates 
hetween Christian and heathen. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray of Oxford 
writes; To the Jews in early times 
Jehovah—or, as the Greeks called 
him, Iso—was their God and other 
Gods were Gods of their enetnies. 
He has established an eloborate sys- 
tem of laws and taboos which marked 
the Jews out as tis people.” 
The Professor adds: "Tao was indeed 
a jealous God; The Christian move- 
ment starting From Jerusalem inherit- 
ed the Jewish exclisiveness’’, Pro- 
fessor J) Estlin Carpenter has said m 
“Rudditiam and Christianity’ (T.on- 
don: Hodder and Stotchton) - 
* When Jesus first sent out the 
Twelve to preach, he bode them 
limit their mission to their own 
neople, ‘Go not into the wav of the 
Gentiles, and enter not into any city 
of the Samaritans'. ..,. Buddhism 
had at the outset made its appeal to 
all humanity, irrespective of race or 
class.” Professor F. C. Burkitt, 
D.D., of Cambridee, las said: “He 
himself is reported to have said, it 
ts not foir to take the childreti’s 
bread and throw it to the dogs and 
the oldest repetition of this story 
tells us quite distinctly that He 
meant that He had not been sent to 
outside nations but to the Tsraelites,"’ 


will 1 confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven, But whosoever 
ghall deny me before men, nm will 
I also deny before my Father which 
is m heaven." Hor Buddha said: 
“Those persons who revile me or do 
me harm, or scoff at me, may they 
all attain) enlightenment." Sri 
Krishna has said: “The same am 
I to all beings; there is none hateful 
to me nor dear." The Christian 
view is reflected by «a profound 
Christian, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, the famous Headmaster. of 
Rugby, who has declared: “In .a 
world made up of Christians and non- 
Christians, the latter shonld have no 
tights." The same Christian spirit 
is displayed in the treatment of 
Neero slaves and of moder Chris- 
tian Negroes in America, and also in 
the treatment of the aborigines of 
Australia by the White Colonists who 
regard those unhappy people as sub 
human and despise them as ‘hiacks*’. 
Herr Hitler displays the same spirit 
in tegariing not-Nordic people, 
especially Jews and natives of tands 
outside Europe as sul-human, The 
Rev. Dr. Jabee T. Sunderland, in 
considering the question whether 
Christianity has promoted peace, 
writes: “Tf we were asked what te- 
lhigion has best promoted peace in the 
world, I am quite sure we could not 
say Christianity. Is it mot plain that 
a candid survey of history would 
compel us to answer, Buddhism ?"’ 
In November 1917 there was estab- 
lished tn Russia, through a violent 
revolution, @ new ‘social order in 
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was based upon an oligarchy where- 
in the upper classes sorely pressed 
upon the masses under the domina- 
tion. of a corrupt priesteraft. The 
new system did away ruthlessly with 
the old social system and established 
the mile of the proletariate: Tt was 
violently opposed by the leaders of 
the existing order, helped by the 
other European nations: The aboli- 
ton of the old religious order and 
the substitution in its place of a 
social order in accordance with secu- 
lar education mode the new Com- 
munist Government the object of 
bitter hatred amongst the Christian 
nations of Europe, Experience has 
proved the decided superiority of the 
Soviet State over the other European 
States. The Soviet Government 









Whatsoever alarms. 


become informed by study: 


whatsoever perturbs, 
annoys, all this proceeds from the fool, not from the well 
informed, Just as a fire. which breaks out in a hut of bamboo, 
constimes, as it spreads, even storied mansions, which are 
cased in plaster,—so it is always from the fool and not from 
the well informed that there arise those alarms and pertur- 
bations, which are present in the fool and absent in the well 
informed. For, the well informed have neither alarms, nor 
perturbations. Therefore, bhikkhus, trim yourselves up to 
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shows no disposition towards land- 
grabbing ; it has promoted peace, 
Hiternational amity, -popular educea- 
lion, equality of the sexes, agticul- 
tural and industrial develapment, 
and hes helped peaceful internal pro- 
gress petierally, In the present war 
it hes shown qitalities af courage and 
endurance far above those of Chris: 
tian States, and it has given proofs 
of a standard of truthfulness which 
has extorted the unwilling praise of 
other nationalities. Religion has no 
Mace i the Soviet system which is 
founded on the principle of Katma 
and universal morality. While the 


State does not associate itself with 
religion, it allows fuil liberty to its 
citizens to profess any relicion or to 
profess dishelicf in any religion. 








whatsoever 













Bahudhatuka Sutta. 






THOUGHT-PROCESS PRECEDING DEATH 


By C. L. A. De Sirva. 


Now to those thus about to die 
there is present in consciousness, af 
the hour of death, by the power of 
Kamma, at one or other, of the six 
doors, according to circiimstance, 
either (2) a presentation of such 
kamma from past existence ay fs 
bringing alxnit rebirth ; or (b) a sign 
or token of that kamma, such gs 2 
visible or other object, which was 
got at the tume when the kamma 
was performed and became an instrmn- 
ment therein, such as the shrine 
where the dymg one worshipped the 
tank be had made, the Bowers offered 
in worship, or the knife with which 
he murdered and so on ; {c).a sign of 
the destiny, which is to be under- 
gone by them as their lot in the 
existence immediately impending, 

(a) Kamma may be a moral or an 
immoral one out of the innumerable 
kamma done by an individual which 
becomes reproductive kamma pro- 
dancing rebirth in the next existence: 
Of the immoral kamma, it is one out 
of the eleven Classes of immoral con- 
‘sciousness barrimg that cisss of 
consciousness accompanied hy in- 
difference and conjomed with distrac- 
tion, which is incapable of producing 
rebirth. Of the moral kammia, it is 
ong of the eight classes of great 
moral consciousness in kamaloka, 

Kanima will not present itself in 
the case of individuals who have 
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attained the Thinas that would pro- 
duce tebirth in Ripaldkas and 
Artipalikas. Their Kamma are the 
Jhanas themselves. which belong to 
Riipaléka and Aripalika. 

Arahats who will never be reborn 
anywhere will mever perceive any 
present itself before the mind-door 
only and never before the other five 
doors of eye, car, Tose, tongue and 
body. It is always a past Kamma 
and never a present or a fiture one. 

(b) A sign or token of Kamma 
(kamma: nimitta) is an object or an 
article that was got at the time of 
performing the Kamma, whether it 
be a moral or at: immoral one. With 
regard to immoral Kamma, the object 
that presents itself before the mind- 
door of one who has killed another 
is the life of the one that was killed, 
and the article is the weapon with 
which the individual was nlled. 
With regard to moral Kamma, the 
object if a shrine, vihira and so on 
and the article is the flowers offered 
in worship or lighting of lamps and 
not necessarily be a past one, 

It-may be a past or present one. 
Unlike the Kamma, a sign of Kamma 
need not tecessarily appear before 
the mind-door only. It may appear 
before all the six doors such as eye- 
door and soon. The sign of Kamma 
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that presents itself before the six 
doors as a present object is only 
what was got at just before the 
advent of death. Far instance, when 
an image of the Buddha is presented 
just before the. advent of death, the 
sign of Kamma appears’ before the 
evesloor . and when the doctrine js 
preached it appears before the ear: 
door. 

Whatever object was Brasped at 
the moment through any of the five 
doors will present itself as a present 
object before the mind-door. What 
is indicated here jis with regard to 
moral Kamma. And in respect of 
immoral Kamma, unpleasant objects 
will appear before the five doors as 
present objects. Signs of EKammia 
such as visual objects and so on of 
the past will appear only before the 
mind-<door. 

Although Kamma does not present 
itself before the mind-door of those 
who have attained Jhinas, which 
produce rebirth in Riipaldka, sign of 
Kamma does so, ‘Their signs of 
Kamima are objects of Kasina circles 
of Earth (Pathavi) anid so on, Simi- 
larly signs of Kamma present them- 
selves before the mind-door of those 
Who have attained such Jhainas as 
would produce rebirth in Ariipalika. 
Objects of Kasina circles and ao on 
(Pafifiattalambana) are the signs of 
Kamma in those who have attained 
the first Jhana dwelling on the 
infinity of space and the third Jhans 
dwelling on nothingness, Sublime 
objects (Mahaggata) are the signs of 
Kamma in those who have attained 
infinity of consciousness and the 





fourth Jhaina dwelling on the infinity 
of neither consciousness nor no-con- 

The Arahats who will never be 
reborn anywhere will have neither 
a Kamma nor a sign of Kamma 
presenting before the mind-door 
before the attainment of Pari- 

(e) Sign of Destiny (gatinimitta) is 
some object or other existing in any 
plane in which rebirth is to be pro- 
duced by an immoral or moral re- 
productive Eamms. The signs of 
destiny -of those who are to be reborn 
in a place of misery from an akusala 
kamma are fires, hideous-logking 
beings, dogs and so on; of those 
who are to be reborn in the animal 
kingdom are rocks, motntains, 
jungles and so on : of those who are 
to be reborn in the wombs of women 
from a Kusala Kemma are such 
clothes and so on as resemble the 
colour of women's wombs; and of 
those who are to be rebort in the 
Dévalokas are the female Déewns,. 
trees, garlands of flowers, palaces 
and so on of Dévaldkas. 

No signs of destiny appear before 
the mind-iloor of those who have 
attained Ripaléka and Aripalika 
Jhanas, Similarly, the Arahats do 
hot obtain any sign of destiny. Just 


“as they do not obtati «a Kiaiminn or a 


sign of Kamm. 
Just before the advent of death, 
Presentation. of a Kammia or. A sign 
of Kamma or a sign of destiny takes 
place by the power of the reprodiuc 
tive Kamma which gave rise to re 
birth im that life. Again, it should 
be noted that the object may be one 
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that has been repeatedly practised 
during the existence of anything 
that has been caused at the moment 
or anything that has been recalled by 
others at the moment. 

Further, even after the presenta- 
tion of a had sign of Kamma, it may 
be dispelled by a good associate com- 
ing to his rescue and presenting a 
goml sign of Kamma as in the case 
of the Ven"ble Sons Théro rescuing 
his fether: or the. good sign of 
Kamima which presente itself at 
first may be dispelled by a bad sign 
of Kamma from some cattse or other 
as in the case of King Dhammasoka. 
At times Kamima or the sign of 
destiny presents itself durmg the 
space of seven days prior to the 
advent of death. 

After that, attending to yust this 
abject which has fixed itself m con- 
sciousness, there usually goes om an 
uninterrupted continuum of con- 
sciousness, which is cither pure or 
carrtipt, necodding to the Kamina 
that is being matured, and which, in 
conformity with the existence that ts 
about to be undergone, tends thither. 


Only such Kamma as is capable of 
producing rebirth is able to arrive at 
the door of presentation as a fe- 
oresentation of itself. 


‘To one who is at the point of 
death, at the end of his mental pro- 
cesses or expiry of his lifecontmunm 
(bhavanga), the death-thought or Inst 
pliase of his present being arises and 
of this cessation and just after it, 
mental action, which is: called re- 
birth, because it consists in relinking 
the past existence with the new 
existence, arises and ts sct up im the 
next existence, according to circum- 
stances and capacities. This mental 
action is engaged upon the object 
presented as described ; it has either 
a physical base or no hase; it is 
brought forth by a mental activity 
which is rooted in such craving as is 
dormant, and is wrapt in stich 
ignorance as is latent ; It is surroun- 
ded by its mental associates and it 
becomes the fore-gocer, by being a 
fixed force, of all that is coexistent 
with it. 





The Lord made a Path where Path ‘there was none, traced 
out a Path where Path there was none, and revealed a Path 
ull then unrevealed ; he knew and saw the Path ; Master of 


the Path was He. Today his disciples follow him in the Path 
which has come to them from him. 


Gopaka Moggallana Sutta. 





WITH THE TASHI LAMA IN CHINA 


Hv Basu, Crap. 


[t was in roz4 that Mrs. Cleather, 
her son Graham, Miss Cliristaliel 
Davey and myself, then working for 
Buddhism in India since tot3, heard 
of the flight of the Tashi Lama from 
Tibet to China owing to political 
intrigties in Ihasa, He had long 
been a venerated figure in our work, 
not only as the Spiritual Head of 
Mahayana Buddhism but algo and 
mote intimately as one of the hich 
beings associated with the Esoteric 
Yogacharya School of which we had 
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Mr. Basil Cramp. 


been members for forty years. While 
alt Darjeeling in 1920 we had made a 
Pilgrimage to Buddha Gaya in 
Jamiary jn order to meet ag high 
Tibetan lama from the Cliumhi valley 


who initiated tis into the Vellow or 
Gelnugpa sect of which the ‘Tashi 
Lama is the head in the exoteric 
faith. 

In 1925 we left India fur China, 
mainly in order to come into direct 
personal contact with the ‘T'eshi 
Tama, then residmg in one of the 
Peking temples. His Serene Holi- 
ness (to use his official tithe in 
English) received us in private 
audience early in 1926 when he told 
us that he knew all about us and our 
wark in India. He recalled lis visit 
there in roo4 when he met the Prince 
of Wales and Princess Mary who 
afterwards became King and Ouecn 
in mgt. He urged ts to continue 
our work for Buddhism in China and 
sail that his blessing and protection 
would always be with us, not only 
in this life but also in the lives to 
come, How real this protection 
could be we did not find out until in 
1933 We passed safely through many 
dangers wnscathed in a difficult 
journey by car, camel and tiver from 
Peking to Sining in the north-east 
corner of ‘Tibet, 

This hazardous trek was under- 
taken owing to an invitation by the 
Tashi Lama to return with him to 
Tibet. For this purpose he had 
furnished us with special certificates 
which he said would be a safe-con- 
duct anywhere in Tibet or Mongolia. 
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Unfortunately, by the time we feach- 
ed Sining in October many difficul- 
ies, mostly of a political nuture, had 
arisen which delayed his arrival there 
for an indefinite time, so that, after 
a brief vistt to the great Monastery 
of Kum Bum where we had planned 
to meet him, we were compelled to 
return to Peking. He then advised 
its to return to India and enter Tibet 
from there as soon as he could return 
himself. In 1936 he finally reached 
Kum Bum and im that region dis- 
covered the new incarnation of the 
Dalai Lama who had died just after 
we had returned in November, ross. 
Tt was at Kum Bum im the province 
of Koko Nor (Blue Lake) that the 
great reformer Tsong-Kha-pa, foun- 
der of the Yellow Gelugpa sect and. 
of the hierarchy of the Teshi Lamas, 
was born in the fourteenth century 
A.D, 

Eventually the Tashi Lama reach- 
éd the frotitier of Tibet at Jyekundo 
where death overtook him also in 
November, 1937, after we had te- 
turned to India, Mrs. Cleather, head 
of our group, died a few months 
later in May, 1938 at Darjeeling and 
was cremated at the Nepali-Buddhist 
‘hat. HH. Sam Ten Rimpocheh, 
of Lhasa, was then: im residence at 
for us to go to Lhasa that autumn 
when Miss Davey became seriously 
ill and died in Calentta in November 
m40 after much suffering heroically 
endured, leaving Mr. Cleather and 
myself to carry on the work origina- 
ted by Madame H. P. Blavatsky in 
India (see my article in the March 
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study amd training in “Tibet she spent 
some time at Tashilhampo in the 
sixties as the guest of the previons 
Tushi Lanm who died in 1852. 
Another of his guests was Sarat. 
Chandra Das in 187q9 and 1852, 
author of the great Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, Calcutta, roo2).. His suc- 
cessor, whom we knew, was installed 
in #885, and Dr. Sven Hedin who 
spent 47 days with him during the 
New Veur's Festival of roo7, wrote 


of him in his Trass-Himalaya: 
“Wonderful,  never-to-be-forgotten 
Tashi Lamal Never has any man 


made so deep and ineffaceable an 
impression on me." And Sir Charles 
Bell, describing «a Visit in ‘1906, 
writes in his Tibel Past and Present : 
“Troly the ‘Tashi Lama has a 
wonderful personality . .. It is not 
surprising that he shonld be loved 
by his people. It is good thut there 
ia aces oe rma in | Tibet ; it is: ga00 
world." Ast Ainitican journaiiek 
who met him in China wrote: “At 
ill times: there is about him a quiet 
dignity and an air of conscious 
power, £ shenld describe mi: inp 
nility as decidedly strom 
magnetic, but the caitbacata ‘Seaiaire 
seemed to me to be: one of great 
kindness, and withal he gives the 
impression of possessing a very gentle 
amd lovable disposition. There is no 
describing his smile—it simply 
glorifies his face.”’ | 

The formal installation of the new 
Dalai Lame at Lhasa attracted world- 
wile interest and all who witnessed 
it were much strock by the dignity 
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who so successfully passed the 
Searching tests required for proof of 
the reincarnating ego’s identity. The 
Tashi Lama who discovered him has 
himself reincarnated recently, IT am 
informed, in an infant borm in the 
Eastern Tibetan province of Kham. 
This must ecmuse great rejoicing 
among his people who deeply mourn- 
ed his enforced flight in 1ro24 and his 
death at the very threshold of Tibet 
in 1937. With his return in a new 
body they believe that the well-being 
of the country and especially of 
Mahayans Buddhism will be assured. 
During his thirteen years in China 
and Mongolia, when we saw him 
frequently and «uite informally, the 
country was torn by warring factions, 
but his constant efforts for peace 
brought about a gradual tendency 
towards united patriotic effort until 
the aggression, which began at 
Mukden under our very eyes in 1931 
and extended gradually southwards, 
finuily brought abowt a union for 
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national defence of the various 
armies, whose heroic resistance has 
since won the admiration of the 
whole world. 

In my article “Buddhism and 
Defence’ (p. 151) 1 quoted the Lord 
Buddha's advice to a Jain General to 
hight bravely in defence of home and 
country, and this is just what Ching 
lias been doing against heavy odds 
for the past five years. We found 
China to be very deeply imbued with 
the true spirit of Buddhism, for they 
are mot a military people and only 
fight to defend their country and 
their ancient civilisation: For them 
the Tashi Lama was regarded as a 
“Living Buddha*’, the incarnation 
of Amitabha the Buddha of Bound- 
leas Light. Therefore his presence 
among them for so many years un- 
doubtedly had much to do with 
the splendid spirit of unified self- 
sactifice and resistance to a cruel 
aggressor which they have since so 
splendidly exhibited. 


To describe Sariputta aright js to describe him aright who 
has risen to mastery and perfection in noble virtue, in noble 
Concentration, m Noble Perception, in Noble Deliverance. To 
describe Sariputta aright is to describe aright the Lord's own 
begotten Son, bom of his mind, begotten and created by the 


Dectrine, heir of the Doctrine, not the flesh. Sariputta, 
bhikkhus, is consummate in rolling onwards this peerless Wheel 
of the Doctrine, which the Truth-finder first set a rolling. 





CONCERNING AUM MANI PADME HUM HRI!* 


By ALexanpra DAVID NEEL 


Many authors and most of the 
travellers who have approached the 
frontiers of Tibet have been puzzled 
by the formula Aum mand padme 
hum hri‘—or mote briefly 4um mani 
padme hum/—, which they have 
heard repeated by devout Tibetans, 
or—if they can read Tibetan—have 
seen written along all the roads, on 
thousands of rocks or on piled up 
stone tablets forming a kind of low 
wall, called a mendong. 

Failing to wnderstand the meaning 
of the words or to be able to get in- 
formation on the subject from learned 
Tibetans, these writers and travellers 
have advanced the oddest transla- 
tions. People devoid of the most 
élementary knowledge of the doc- 
trines and of the religious language 
of India have translated the sacred 
word Aum by Ah!, by O!, by Hail!, 
etc. Failing also to catch distinctly 
what the good people of the ‘Land 
of Show’ mutter, the final hum has 
often been taken to be a repetition of 
the initial word, namely, dum (heard 
as One), and in this case frequently 
interpreted as Amen. Then, the 


“terms mant padme having been: some- 


times translated by them, usually 
without grammutical precision, cer- 
tain travellers have favoured us with 
such an interpretation as; 'O lotus 


* Tronsltion by V. Sydney. 


jewel, amen!', Others, more clever, 
on being vaguely told that padme 
marked a Sanskrit case-inflection and 
meant ‘in the lotus!, have given tts - 
‘Hail, jewel in the lotus, oh !’. 

A striking example of the way in 
which the foreign public is betng in- 
formed regarding Eastern things is 
furnished by the Nelson Encyelo- 
pedia. In vol. XVII, page 724, 
under the heading Praying- Wheel, 
we read as follows: “Om mani padme 
hun!, which may be translated Oh 
the Jewel in the Lotus, referring to 
the incarnation of Buddha in a lotus 
flower’. 

It is otherwi with scholars, 
ethnographers, or ethnologists. These 
enniite men know fully well 
that nothing is without meaning, and 
whether it he a question of custom, 
tite, belief, or of no matter what, if 
the meaning of that which they: see 
or hear is not clear to them, they 
search for it. However, in order to 
be fruitful, inquiries should not be 
conducted br interrogating only the 
ignorant and the illiterate, 

As to Aum mani padme hum! it 
must first of all be remembered that 
this formula is not Tibetan but 
Hindu, although it is not to be met 
with in India. Where docs it come 
from ?—Its sources are obscure. 
Obviously we cannot credit the mira- 
culous origin that the Mani kha bum 
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—a Tibetan work—attributes to it, 
and believe that it appeared, 
suddenly, inscribed on a rock. Still, 
whatever may have been the manner 
of its introduction into Tibet, the 
formula is tnqnestionably Hindu, 
Aum 1s par excellence the sacred word 
of the Hindus: one that forms the 
object of the profoundest meditations 
of Indian mystics, The combination 
of sounds in Aum—when pronounced 
correctly—is supposed to give rise to 
States of consciousness that induce 
perceptions different from those that 
are usual with us. To pronounce 
them correctly means that the three 
sounds are heard as (1) a (ah) : (2) w 
(a sound between o and oo) ; (3 m (a 
‘kind of deep humming sound, which 
is made to descend gradually imto the 
chest and so appears to originate in 
the pit of the stomach). Tt is tm- 
possible to describe the process in 
words ; it must be tanght by oral 
example, The sound that is produced 
when a number of well-trained end 
expert Hindu devotees utter Aum in 
chor somewhat resembles the 
rolling of thunder in the far distance 
,and is most expressive. ‘Tibetans do 
not chant Aum in this way. 
Let us merely say that Aum 


mant padme kim hr! is any- 
thing but a senseless collection 
of words. ‘This formula is the 


symbolic expression of a doctrine 
that belongs more properly to the 
Hindu Advaita Vadainta school: of 
philosophy than to Buddhism, but 
which, nevertheless, does not contain 
miything contradictory to some of 
the doctrines professed im the 
Mahiyinist branch of Buddhism. 
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The majority of ‘Tibetans are con- 
tent with mechanically repeating the 
formula, believing that this will 
secure for them some more or less in- 
definite advances: possibly good 
health, longevity, prosperity, ete. 
Yet, among those who repeat it, 
same evince a certain curiosity re- 
garding the meaning of Aum mani 
fhadme hum, only, what really in- 
signification of the words, but the 
effects that they may expect from 
their recitation, 

Several explanations are offered to 
this kind of inquirer. The most cur- 
rent ts ‘that the six syllables : Aum 
ma-ni pad-me hum stand for the six 
kingdoms included in our world. 

Buddhist theories mettion tires 
worlds or spheres of existence - 
(1) the world of desire: ‘our world. 
(2) The world of purs form. We 
may find here some analogy with 
the realm of Form in Plato's 
philosophy. [3) The formless world, 
that is to say, the world of ideas. 
Names of gods are mentioned in 
connection with these three worlds, 
bach of which includes different zones 

spectively inhabited by these differ- 
ent gods. But all this is mere 
symbolism, and we mist understand 
that the three worlds and the names 
of the various gods who are said ta 
dwell in them correspond to diverse. 
stages of meditation and to states of 
consciousness. ‘Tibetan philosophers: 
would tell us that the three worlds. 
are in our minds. But, of course, 
Tibetans of little learning believe in 
worlds. So ovr own world, the 
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lowest one, the world where git 
reigns, includes, as [ have said, 

kingdoms, namely, (1) the Saree 
of gods—be it understood, those gods 
who have ‘mot conquered destre ; 
(2) the kingdom of non-gods; kind 
of Titans, who are always oat war 
with the gods; (3) the kingdom of 
men; (4) the kingdom of non-men - 
this designation inclides the genii, 
the spirits—whether mild, animated 
with good-will, or malignant—, and 
in. general the hosts of beings usally 
invisible to men, but not necessarily 
‘so, who, according to the people of 
Tibet and of most of the other 
nations, are said to imbabit the 
forests, the springs, the hills, etc. 
(5) the kingdom of animals ; (6) the 
kinedom of torments, commonly 
called hells, where, however, those 
who are reborn in them as a result of 
their evil, harmful propensities, die 
after a more or less long period of 
time and then may be reborn in 
better conditions in one or other of 
the five other kingdoms. Buddhism 
does not admit of cternal punishments 
that preclude the moral and mental 
improvement of the evil ones. 

Now it is held that as a result of 
the repetition of Aum mani Padme 
ium, he who has given himself to 
this practice will not be reborn in any 
of the six kingdoms that I have 
enumerated. That is to say, he will 
escape from the cycle of successive 
rehirths and deaths. The state to 
which he will attain being beyond all 
the vississitudes that are ineluctably 
attached to these recurring lives. 

Concerning the meaning of Aum 
mani padme hum hri! various |x- 
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planations of a different kind have 

been elaborated for the use of learned 

Tibetuns. I shall confine myself to 

giving one of them. 

Aum divided into three sounds, 
as it has been said before, gives: 

a, u, m which symbolize respectively 
stituents of a man or other analo- 

Or according to another way: 

a, u, m symbolizing respecttvely— 
Brahmi personifying the principle 
of production; Vishnw personify- 
ing the principle of maintenance or 
duration ; Shiva personifying the 
principle of destruction, 

Mani tepresents ‘That’, te. 
Reality: the Absolute compared to 
a precious jewel. (The mant or 
cinl@mant is a Hindu symbol, the 
mythical wish-granting jewel, the 
possession of which procures all 
that one desires). When one has 
grasy~xl this mani (Reality, the 
Absolute) one possesses all, because 
one is the All, 

Padma (lotas). in the locative 
declension Padme, which signifies 
in the lotus. This jotus is the 
phenomenal world; in Sanskrit 
samsdra, in Tibetan khorwe=the 
‘Round’, i.e. the round of arising 
and disappearing, the round of 
births and deaths. It is a question 
of discovering the jewel (mani) 
that is in this world. In Buddhism 
this is equivalent to discovering 
the nirvdna in the samsara, or the 
‘Reality in the phantasmagoria of 
the world that we perceive. Or 
else, the same idea translated into 
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Hindu phraseology : to discovering 
the Parabrahma, which is neatly 
equivalent to the Dharmakiva of 
the Mahiyanists Buddhists. 
Parabrahma is the Being-in-itself - 
the ‘One without a second’ of the 
Advaita Vedanta philosophy, As 
to the Dharmak@ya, or in ‘Tibetan, 
Chios kyi sku (pronounced ku), it 
has often been translated as the 
‘body of the law’, « translation 
that is not at-all satisfactory in 
philosophical parlance. This term 
should rather be understood as ‘the 
ensemble of the elements’. The 
word dharma, in Sanskrit, or chés, 
in Tibetan, has many significations, 
For instance, Buddha dharma {in 
Tibetan Sangyais kyi chds) means 
the doctrine of the Buddha : but to 
speak of the dharma of a 
Kshatriya means the code of laws 
that rile the behaviour of a Hindu 
belonging to the Kshatriva caste; 
the caste of the princes and 


warriors, In the same way, one. 


could say the dharma of a mer- 
chant, of a professor, ete. ; it is the 
moral and social codes governing 
the behaviour of each of these 
stations in life. Another meaning 
of the word is thing in general, and 
in Buddhist philosophy it particu- 
larly designates the constituents of 
any body, ae. its elements. In 
Tibetan monastic universities long 
disenssions are held regarding the 
nature of the elements: The works 
of the Indian Master Vasubandhu 
(in Tibetan dbyig giien, pronounced 
Vi wien), of Digniga (in Tibetan 
Phyogs kyi glang oo : 
chog ki lang oo), es Dharmakirti 
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(in Tibetan Chis kyi grags pa, the 
last two words pronounced fag pa), 
and those of the erudite Tibetan 
Jamyan shespa, the founder of the 
monastery of Lhabrang Tashikyil 
in Amdo, south of Lanchow, are are 
used as pttides for the disc nm: 
And my readers may be estbatahes 
to learn that the Ss regarding 
the ‘ihelantansnlin being’, the 
‘point instants’, and other theories 
that are expounded in the works 
of these Masters are very much 
akin to the most recent findings of 
mixiern physics: So dharma or 
chés has besides other significatians 
in Buddhist philosophy the mean- 
ing of elements: 

Kaya (or sku in Tibetan), means 
body, but especially im the sense of 
a whole, an ensemble formed by 
a collection. Just as we say a body 
of doctrines or a political body, 
meaning a colléction of several 
doctrines or a group of individuals, 
And thus, in philosophy, Dharma- 
kiya, in Sanskrit, or jts Tibetan 
equivalent Chas kyi sku, means the 





whole of the. things or elements: 


that constitute the universe: 

To tefer back to. mani padmoe, 
this expression is meant to indicate 
that the Whole is to be perceived 
through the fragmentary show of 
the phenomena, that the Reality is 
to be grasped through the mirage, 

Hum is a mantra, that ia to say, 
a sound, which, when pronounced 
correctly, is believed to produce 
effects by means of its vibrations. 
The mantra hum ! is said to express 
wrath or rather violent, irresistible, 
power, and in Tibet is used during 
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the rites that aim at coercing Bad- 
Spirits. In fact, in mystic langu- 
age, fuim! means Being-ness, the 
Being-in-itself, the ends of philo- 
sophy, which in ‘Tibetan scholastic 
treatises is denominated yid-pa sid 
or ité-kho-na gid. Hum! also 
signifies the ‘Self’. According to 
a teaching to be found in the 
the Upanishads, that which we 
regard as our individtal self is, in 
reality, identical with the eternal 
essence, the unique Reality, the 
Being-in-itself (termed Sal m 
Sanskrit). ‘This identity is ex- 
declaration “Tal tvant an’ (Thou 
art that). Some Buddhists 
belonging to the monistic philo- 


sophical schools of the Mahiiyiinist 


branch of Buddhism, share this 
view, Consequently, in uttering 
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hum! one asserts the Reality (and 
oneself ag being one with it) and 
places it in opposition to the pheno- 
menal world. The result of this 
assertion and the realization of the 
true being is to dispel and anmi- 
hilate the illision that creates the 
phenomenal world, and with the 
annihilation of this illusion the 
sorrows and evils that it generates 
become annihilated as well. 

Hri in Tibetan mystic language 
also signifies the Reality, Being- 
ness. 

Thns the sense of Aum mani 
padme hum fri! may be given aa: 
In me, as in the world, is the jewel 
of the eternal Essence. The pheno- 
mena that constitttte the world are 
transient, while I, identical with the 
Reality, with the Being-ness, [ re- 
main eternally, 


Just as skilful horse-tramer, when at thorough-bred colt 
is put in his hands, begins by schooling it to the bit and then 
proceeds to further stages, so does the Buddha begin his 
schooling of the human novice in his charge by telling the 
Bhikkhu to be virtuous, to control his life by the Canon Law, 
to behave aright, to be fearful of little faults and to live by 


the precepts. 


Ganaka Moggalana Sutta. 


ETERNAL MIND 


Ev Feang R. MeELtor. 


[ dreamed I was part of a formless world, 
And a formless form was [, 

But though I was I, there was no I, 

And nothing but Ceaseless Mind. 


And the minds that were pure rose up and up, 
And basked in the rays of pearly white, 

But an evil thought and they sank and sank, 
To a formless world of night. 


And the formless minds in the world of shade, 
Grew pure and rose arain 

For all was In movement and nothing was fixed, 
In the realm of Eternal Mind. 


) ss, 


If a man has really right views, then his wrong | 
views are ended; ended too for him are the hosts of | 
bad and wrong dispositions, which grow in the train of 
wrong views, while, in the train of right views, hosts 
of right dispositions march on to perfected development. 


Maha Cattarisaba Sutta. 






PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
VAISHAKHA CELEBRATION OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY IN DELHI 
By De. 8. Dorr, M.A., Ph.D., 

Principal, Ramjas College, Dethi. 


We meet year by year on this thrice- 
holy day for the worship of Lord 
Buddha, But our worship is strange- 
ly, violently disturbed to-<lay by 
unheavals on a world-wide scale of 
the lusts and passions which His 
religion aimed at eradicating from 
the spirit of man. 

The religion, which insists most 
of all om serenity of mind and tran- 
quility of spirit, seems to acquire 
to-day a lonely, yet impressive gran- 
deur from a war-devastated world. 
In seeking for a symbol! for it, one’s 
mind turns to an mecident within re- 
cent memory,—to the sight of the 
great Swedagon Pagoda gleaming 
high over the flame-scorched ruins of 
Rangooo. While civilization itself is 
falling into scorched ruins aroun ts, 
this grandly simple ideal of Buddhist 
spiritual culture towers shining 
above all, declaring to a warring 
world— 


Khanii paramam tapo titikkha 
Nibbinam paramanm vadanti Buddha 
Nahi pabbajito paripaghali 
Samano hoti pararh Vihethayanlo 
Sabba-pipassa akaranam 

Kusalassa upasampadi 
Saciila-parivodapanan: elari 

Buddhina sisanamt. 


[Patience fs the highest penance, 
long-suffering the highest Nirvana ; 
for he ia not a mendicant who strikes 
others, he is not a samana who in- 
sults others: This is the role of the 
Buddhas: abstinence from all ‘sins, 
the institution. of virtte, the induce 
ment of a good heart. | 

Lord Buddha's search for a new 
conception of salvation began with 
a “Why'—why is there so much 
suffering on this earth? The question 
never leaves us. It takes Protean 
forms with every pussing age. This 
perpetual ‘why’ haunts us with more 
insistence than eyer in our own 
troubled time,—and this time it is 
not why there is suffering in general 
among mankind, but why the spe- 
cial, the particular kind of suffering 
that the world has been plunged ints, 
has been caused ? 

Lord Buddha lived in-an age which 
did oot seek to clothe its evils in 
the dispwise of ‘-isms’ or ‘-ologies’. 
But we have learnt now to call a 
complex of secret desires and hidden 
passions and prejudices by the name 
of an idealogy. Out of the very ‘root- 
causes of human suffering, which 


Lord Buddha had discovered two 
millennia and a half ago, have 
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sprung wp to-day a number of con- 
flicting ideologies, and in the present 
war two of them stand locked in 
death-grips on the hbattle-fieiids of 
three continents, One is the ideology 
of the Totolitarian State function- 
itg in Dictatership; the other of 
the Democratic State functioning 
They are directly and irreconcilably 
opposed, Nations have ranged them- 
selves round these two opposite poles 
ani advanced to the war by air, land 


Stripped of the jargon of -political 
science, they represent only two op- 
posite conceptions of the worth of 
the individual man. For the Tota- 
litarian, individual has no worth ‘at 
all. Hitler’s slogan is—'You are 
nothing ; your people (voelk) is all.’ 
The slogan has the hacking of 
German philosophy, for was it not 
Hegel who declared a century before 
Hitler; "All the worth which the 
human being possesses, all spiritual 
reality—he possesses through the 
State. The state is its own end, It is 
the ultimate end which has the 
highest right against the individual, 
whose highest duty is to be a member 
of the State’’? 





Diametricaily opposite is the idea 
of Democracy which regards the wel- 
fare of the individual as the highest 
aim and end of all political organi- 
sation. The democratic idealogy in- 
sists on the worth of man as an inii- 
vidual, while the totalitarian insists 
on the worth of man, not #5 an indi- 


vidual, but as a component unit of 
the state only. 
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The relative worth of the inidivi-- 
dual,—that is the notion that - has 
assumed a hectic political complexion 
and branched out into two warring 
ideologies. But the notion ttsclf i 
an ancient one. It is traceable ts 








gions, ancient sdcial institutions, 
ancient philosophies. What does the 





individual stand for? What is his 
relation to collective life? 

In the age in which Lord Buddha 
lived, politics and the stute-idea had 
not evolved yet, but there were 
forms of collective life, of which the 
Buddhist Sangha was one. The 
question of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to collective life was even 
then a burning question. - 

And it was presented to Lord 
Buddha on a famous occasion de-- 
scribed in the Mehdparinibbana 
Sullania. The Tathagata was sick 
unto death and his decease was hourly 
expected. His disciple Ananda, 
expecting the worst, was oppressed 
with anxiety for the Sarate of the 
Sangha, the monastic commiimit 
Lord had: founded. So Ana | 
tured to sigest to Him tint the 
Tathagata would not enter into the 
supreme extinction before He had 
laid down some rules for the guid- 
attce of the Sangha, The reply of 
Lord Buddha was intensely earnest 
and emphatic. He not only repu- 
diated the idea of a successor to Himi- 
self, but positively refused to lay 
down any rules for the Sangha. His 
injunction to his followers was— 
Alta-dipa viharatha atla-serand anan- 
Na-saring = dhamma-dipd dhamvta- 
iafand ananna-sarang., 
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[Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be 
ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake 
yourselves to fo external refuge. 
Hold fast to the Truth as a Iomp. 
Hold fast as a reftige to the Truth. 
Look not for refuge to anyone be 
sides yourselves. | 

Could there be a more trenchant 
and categorical promulgation of the 
supreme worth of the individual? 
& flash—that truth has lived for 
centuries in human history,—the 
truth has Isid the foundation of all 
modern notions of democracy, From 
the ancient divine seer and spokes- 
man of the truth, we may come down 
through the centuries to a renowned 
modern enunciator of it, the creat 
Einstein, for whom England found a 
refiyze from the atrocities of the Nazi 
Jew-hunters: ‘The really valuable 
thine in the pageant of human life’, 
—says FEinstein,—"‘seems to be not 
the state, but the creative sentient 
individnal, the personality ; it alone 
is noble and sublime, while the 
herd as such remains dull in thought 
and dull in feeling,” 

It was the culture of personality, 
the development of ‘the creative, 
sentient individual’ that the pristine 
rélizion of the Buildha, the Hinayana 
form of it, aimed at. The Sangha 
grew in streneth and organisation, 
but the original emphasis on indivi- 
dualism determined the form of its 
growth, From the beginning, each 
Sangha bécame a completely demo- 
cratic organisation, with no abbot, 
no recognised head, no dictater. All 
its transactions were collective and 
communil, called Sanghakammas, 


each kind of Sanghakamma having a 
prescribed procedure and even deci- 
sion by majority and voting by hallot 
fsaiakai being well-established imsti- 
tutions, 

This republican chapter of the 
Sangha perhaps worked for both 
rood and evil. Schisms arose, for the 


suppression of which there was para- 


mount authority, and the liberty, 
which the author of Arcopagilica 
declared to he. ‘above all other 
liberties’, viz., “to know, ‘to ttter 
an! to argue freely according to 
cotiscicnce,” was guarded with a 
Jealousy which would appear. strange 
am! abnost shocking to medixeval 
dience in body, mind and spirit was 
considered the supreme virtue af 
the monk. This individual freedom, 


enjoyed by every monk fn an ancient 


Buddhist monastery, ultimately re 
sulted in the innumerable sectarian 
differences which make the history 
of Indian Buddhist thought so diffi- 
cult to follow. 

T have no time to pursne this fas 
cinating subject further, iat T may 
without violating madesty refer any- 
one in this audience who may be 
curious to know more about the 
working of the democratic prin- 
caple in Huddinsam and Buddhist 
Sangha to a book written iy me in 
my younger days and published in 
London in 1924 in Trubner's Oriental 
series under the title ‘Early Buddhist - 
Monachism’. A copy will be found 
in the library of this Temple: , 

Many years ago I happeneil to read 
a book of which I remember only the 
arresting title—‘lf the Christ were 
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to come to Chicago’. Lf Lord Buddho 
were to come to the world of to-day 
in the last of his many thousand 
incarnations, I wonder on which side 
in this world-wide conflict would fall 





the divine blessings of the Lord who 
had enjoined—Atta-dipa viharatha 
alta-sarnda stanta-sarana dhamuna- 
dipa dhamma-sarana anan 

Buddham Saranam Gini 





BUDDHIST SHRINES 


By Rev. AgIva ASANGA 


Accompanied by a young sama- 
nera from Ceylon, I had in October 
last the good fortune of visiting some 
pilgrim, places in North-India; im 
fact, of the principal Buddhist places 
of pilerimage in North-India, My 
tour is not yet finished; Sanchi, 
Ajanta and Fillera are still on the 
programme. But having heen re- 
quested to write something abot 
my “‘recent’’ visit ta the Buddhist 
Sacred Places for the Maha Bodhi 
Society's journal, T must confine my- 
self to the two principal shrines so 
far visited by me, namely, Sarnath 
and Boddha Gaya. 

There is no doubt in my mui that 
Saranath comes first in every respect. 


It is true that in Buddha Gaya the. 


Master found the Supreme Wisdom, 
but he could then still have chosen 
to keep that Light to himself with- 
out revealing it to the world for its 
silvation, himself yanishing into 
Nirvana “without leaving a track 
behmd.’" :At Saranath, however, 
the Lord, having made his choice, 
definitely started to turn the Wheel 
of the Law for the benefit of man- 


kind, by the preaching of his first 
great sermon omboilying the central 
truths of his Doctrine. 

And not in this respect only, even 
from a merely physical point of view 
Saranath surpasses Buddha Gaya. 
The wide spaces, the green grass- 
land bordered by trees and dottedl 
over with peacefully grazing cows, 
the clean, simple Hines and -forms of 
the hoildings, the general atmos. 
phere of calm, of absence of strife, 
and greed, and worldiness, pervading 
the whole place, make tt a heaven of 
rest for the weary pilgrim like 
myself, 

What a contrast with Buddha 
Gaya, there is & narrow space, A con- 
fined place, overcrowded with votive 
stupas and other monuments: No 
peace for the simple worshipper, who 
even in his devotions is thronged hy 
an over-cunous crowd, and yet I came 
in @ “‘still" season. Worse still, the 
horde of beggars, clattorotis, insist- 
ent, more difficult to shake off than 
lice. But worst of all, the greed 
of the management of the place, the 
greed to exact money from the 
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devotees. by all. means. and all kinds 
of devices, a greed more insistent and 
tnore difficult te shake off thax even 
the begging of the pitiful wretches 
just deacribed, a greed the more in- 
tolerable as it emanates from a body 
at heart tmimical to the Buddhist 
faith. 

My greatest wonder js how sich 
a state of affairs has Iten allowed by 
the atithorities to coutinwe for 40 
lome. It seems in such flagrant 
opposition to every sense of justice, 
tolerance, atm! freedom in religions 
matters, to leave aon obvious Bndilhist 
monument and sacred relic in the 
hands of the devotees of another 
faith who only use it to exploit 
mefcensrily and mercilessly the 
Buiidhist devotees, 

Fortunately, Saranath at feast is 
free from all these, Still, here also 
there are two minor points which I 
consider it to my duty to mention 
for improvement. The young novice 
from Ceylon, mentioned before, who 
fccompaticd me on this tour, when 
visiting the Museum was accosted 
by the official in charge, withont any 
cause, with such abusive _languag 
as proved the man entirely unfit for 
his: post there. I have been told 
that this had happened frequently 
before, but that remonstrances with 
the authorities to have the man 
removed and replaced by a more 
frienilly person—friendliness towards 
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the Buddhist faith, for that is: what 
uur man apparently lacks—haidl up to 
iw been without any result. May 
these remarks of mme bring: about 
the pecessary change. 

In the second place, T would sug- 
west to the authorities, to leave the 
aimittance to the Museum at Sara- 
oth free from) any payment for 
Bhikitnus and all gennine Sanyasis: 
These reclises and wandering meudi- 
cants; easily identifiable by their 
(ress, are supposed to have no posses- 
sions, let alone money, and they 
suffer often the direct privations just 
to come to Saranath and worship at 
the place where their Holy Master 
once preached fis liberating words. 
IT heard of pilgrims coming from: far- 
of lands, China and Japan (for 
instance, who had nothing but thetr 
fool there from house to house, 
and then selling part of it again to 
fellow-pilgrims with better means; so 
as to obtain a few coppers for buying 
flowers and incense to offer hefore 
the Imare of the Buddha. Is it nice 
or necessary that the Archaeological 
Department shonld add to their pri- 
vations by exacting a few annas from 
their already scanty means? 

Oh India, land of the Buddha, of 
the greatest of thy sons, may thy 
life and the life of all thy children 
he ever blessed by the light of his 
wisdom, and the power for good of 
his compassion. 


THE NAMELESS SAGE 


By Sister VaAsrRa 


By the side of the Ganges river, 
there once sat a grenst Sage, A 
young devotee came out of the water 
and said: “Sir, for the last two 
hindreds years, I have bathed in 
these sacred waters, but these sacred 
waters do not give me Nirvana.” 

"Tf you will go like the river,”’ 
replied the Save, “Yon will enter 
Nirvana, buot......." 

The young man, not waiting to 
hear any tore, plunged into the 
water and floated downstream. Five 
hundred vears later the voung de- 
votee emerged from the water and 
said: “Sir, you told me to go with 
the nver s as to enter Nirvana. 
Indeed T entered the Ocean of Bliss, 
but why have T returned?” 

The Sage replied: “Just as the 
river Gances flows to the Fast, slides 
tv the Fast, tends to the Fast, even 
eo he who cnitivates certain five 
powers 1¢ one who flows to Nirvana, 
whdes ta Nirvana, tends to Nirvana.”’ 

“What are they?” asked the 
volng mati. 


“The power of faith, the power of 
energy, the power of mindfniness, 
the power of concentration, and the 
power Bs insight. These are ats 





The devotee hastily plunged into 
the water and fleated downstream. 
After he had remained in the Ocean 
of Bliss for a fraction of «2 second 
he again reappeared in front of the 
sage: “Sir, why have I retumed? 
I enltivated the five powers as you 
told me, and yet T have returned.” 

‘Young man,” replied the Sage; 
“cultivate and make much of the 
power of faith, which is based on 
seclusion, on dispassion, on. cessation 
which ends in self-surrender, Culti- 
vate and make mnch of the power of 
energy, of mitidfulness, of concentra- 
tion, of insight, which are all based 
on seclusion, on dispassion, on 
cessation, which ends in self. 
surrender. Cultivate and make much 
of these five powers for then you will 
flow, slide and tend to Nirvana. My 
instriction is complete,”’ 

“Thy mame?" asked the young 
mati. 

“T am nameless,"’ replied the great 
Save, “for T exist for all time at this 
noint.”* 

So the young man returned to the 
waters of the Ganges, and as he 
carried ont the instructions in his. 
mind and heart, the current of the 
river turned him rownd and so he 
glided up-stream to the source 
whence there is no return. 


A NOBLE: WIFE 


By THe Rav. Marreyva 


In the time when our Lord, still 
being a Bodhisatta, was moving on 
His road through the samsira for the 
good of all fiesh, He became the king 
of Henares, Brahmadatta by fame. 

Now the Bodhisatta had a son 
named Sotthizena, who was the heir- 
apparent, 

When Sotthisena had come of age, 
king Hrahmadatta set him up as 
Viceroy. 

His consort, Sambula by name, 
was full of fidelity and extremely 
beautiful, Her devotion to her 
husband was blazed abroad through- 
out the city atid, following in her 
footsteps, other wives too ministered 
to their husbands well. 

Hut tt so happened that the Prince 
Sotthisena was smitten with leprosy 
andthe physicians could not cure 
him. 

“What good is this kingdom to 
me", cried Sothhisena in despair, “I 
will perish in the wilderness, friend- 
less ‘and alone.” 

Se he left the palace and set out 
for the forest. 

When the delicate Sambula heard 
that her hushand was going into the 
wilderness to perish there, her tender 
heart was full of grief. 

“My husband"’, said she, “it is not 
right that you should live in the 
forest unbefriended. 


go, I will follow, While ministering 
to you, even death in the wildernéss 
will be a joy to me + but living with- 
out you even though it be in the 
palace, I deem worse than- death," 

Although Prince Sotthisent made 
many attempts to stop her, the noble 
Sambula refused to desert him. ‘I 
will watch over you, my Prince,’ 
said she lovingly, and accompanied 
him to the forest. 

In a certain place in the forest, 
which was well-watered and shady, 
und where wild fruit abounded, they 
ult a hut of leaves and took up 
their abode. 

There Sambula the gentle lady,. 
watched over her sick husband as if 
he were a deity. 

Early in the morning she rose, 
swept out the pangasali, offere 
husband tooth-stick and 





water, 
ground various healing herbs and 
annointed his sores, and gave him 
sweet wholesome fruits to eat. 


After the meal, she saluted him by 
falling at his feet, and said, ‘He 
happy, my lord ; be earnest in prac- 
tising picty’’. 

Then, taking a basket, a spade and 
a hook, she went into the forest to 
gather roots and fruits; and on her 
return to the hermitage washed her ° 
Prince with various medicinal 
powders, and again, fed him. And 
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When he had finished his meal, she 
gave him scented water to drink. 

Then. she arranged him a bed, and 
as he lay down on it, she washed his 
feet and attended on him until he 
fell asleep; not until then did she 
hie down by the side of his bed. 

[In this manner didi the devoted 
princess watch over her Jord. 

One day, when Samibulii had gone 
lo the forest in search of roots: and 
fruits, doubt arose in the mind of the 
Prince regarding the fidelity of his 
noble consort, and thinking, “"I will 
put her to the test’, he hid himself. 

When she reached to the hermitage 
with roots and fruits to feed him, 
she saw it empty, and she grieved 
as does a mother-bird that, returning 
to the nest, finds its fledglings 
killed. 

Lamenting the empty hermitage 
the faithful wife went in search of 
her lord by the light of the moon as 
a cow goes in search of a robbed calf, 

When he heard her lamentation, 
Sotthisens thought, “If she moans 
thus for love of me, her heart may 
break." 

And he came out of the place of 
hitting and Sat at the door of the 
hermitage, 
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Sambulai, still lamenting, came to 
him, and falling at his feet, said, 
“where has my Jord been?" 


The Prince said to her, “Lady 
never before have you come to the 
house so late. What lover has to- 
day detained you?" 


Then the faultless Princess 
brought a basin of water, and said, 
“IT have never had a thought of any 
man but you. If [ speak truth, Jet 
this water heal you."’ She poured 
the water over ris head, and behold, 
the bad malady left-the body of the 
Prince,—e was cured. 


They now left: their forest abode 
ond returned to Berares and went to 
the royal pleasuré garden and the 
King, hearing of their return, went 
thither to bid them welcome. He 
had them anointed, and made thent 
ascend the Throne of Henares.as kiig 
and queen, him#elf, at the head of a 
large procession, conducting them to 
the royal dias: 


Then the aged king remoun 
world, and purifying himself by 
meditation, remained in retirement, 
Hill the hour came when he passed 
into Brahmaloka, 





A. good man is good in his nature, nurtured on 
good, good in his thoughts, good in his aims, good in 
his speech, good in his doings, good in his views, good 


in his d 


Chula Punnama Sutta. 





OUR TRUE SELF 


U BA, B.A., W.SC. 


Who am I? What am I? How 
have I come to be? 
problems which will occur to every 
thinking man. There have been 
various views regarding these pro- 
blems, which lay claim to the correct 
interpretation of the ‘I’, my “Self”. 
Of these, the beliefs in the Atman by 
the Hindus, the Soul by the Chris- 
tians, and Anatta, by the Buddhists, 
are the main factors which we may 
consider, Before doing so, let us 
gee under what circumstances we 
have come’ to exist In this World. 
We are creatures born in this World 
of the sensual pianc; the moment we 
wre delivered from the womb of our 
mother, we come in contact with the 
external objective world ; thus we 
soe an object, we hear a sound, we 
smell an alour, we taste & savour, 
we come in physical contact with an 
object, and we become conscious of 
ideas in ovr minds. When we 
ponder over this, amd ask for an 
explanation as to what it is, why it 
is, why it is, that we see, hear, sttell, 
taste, touch and ideate, we first 
caine upon purely physical and 
physiological explanation m that we 
possesa body which may be hkened 
to a huilding or house, equipped with 
six doors, each of which has a con- 
trivance by which impressions trom 
the external objects of the physical 
world can be received by the first 


These are the: 


five doors, namely, (1) the eye door, 
(2) the ear door, (3) the nose door, 
(4) the tongue door, and (5) the body 
dicor, and impressions .of ideas ca 
be recetved by, (6) mind door, these 
being located inside the framework 
of our body, The peculiarity of the 
contrivance of these doors is that 
each door can allow only « particular 
kind of impréssion to enter, to come 
in contict with a receiving sppatatis, 
each of a separate character, located 
at each of these six doors, known 
as the five sense organs and mind 
organ. ‘Thus, the sense impression 
of “form' enters by the cye door 
only, that of “sound’’ by the ear 
door only, that of “odour by the 
nese door only, that of “savour’’ by 
the tongue door only, that of “touch” 
by the body door only and that of 
‘Gdegs"" by the mind door only, Qur 
body is thus equipped with appara- 
tuses for the sensing of the impres- 
sions from external objects which 
are five in kind; ocular, auditory, ol- 
factory, gustatory, and tangible 
objects, the impression from each 
object entering by its. corresponding 
door only and received by its corres- 
ponding receiving apparatus only, 
the apparatus for the apprehension 
the mind organ, which ts the Heart 
or the Brain. 
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Each of these impressions is sensed 
when it has entered its correspond- 
mg door and received by its special 
Sense organ where it makes contact 
with the sensitive part of the organ. 
The impression which has contacted 
with the sensitihe part of the sense 
Ofgan is then transferred to the mind 
organ and the sense mipression is 
changed from physical to mental. 
Thus a mental phenomenon flashes 
Up and comsciowstiess arises, by which 
the physical sense impression is 
translated and interpreted as a‘ cer- 
tain sensation and perception in 
which certain mental activities such 
as Volitions also take part. All this 
is summed up as “Cognition”, This 
cogiition is al first a simple mental 
activity, in which a mere ‘“aware- 

ess takes place and thereby the 


sense impression is cognized in its 


objective sense only.. For instance, 
due to there bemg an external object 
from) which sense impressions reach 
the eye organ, there takes place sense 
contact and a-mere awareness of the 
semse obbject, a5 it really is, arises. 
At this stage due to certain volitions 
of our mind, willing comes into play 
and aided by perception, memories 
of past events are called up and per- 
ception of the present object im rela- 
tion lo past events takes place. Due 
to Nescience (Avijji), inherent in us, 
the perception that takes place is in 
error, Wrong Views arise, imagination 
becomes active and so the simple 
sensation due to sense impressions is 
the sense impression is cognized in a 
more sn ormnies form as a thing to he 
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thing which is to be enjoyed by us 
and happiness gained if the sense im- 
pression is of u pleasant character, 
or something to be detested if it is of 
an tnpleasant mature, Sense impres- 
sions of a pleasant character seem to 
sive us happiness, and so we desire 
them again and again and thus 
we have a “thirst” (tanha) for them. 
In time, we become so used to these 
sunset impressions that they are 
looked upon as part and parcel of 
ourselves. Thus our ‘Self’ comes 
to he identified with this body of ours. 
together with what ate located in it, 
homely, the six apparatuses, 
five sense organs with their sense 
impressions and the mind organ to- 
gether with the Mind. Whenever 
sense impressions take place in us, 
e., Whenever there arise form, 
sound, odour, sapid, and touch with 
the accompanying sensitiveness in 
the seuse-receiving apparatuses to- 
gether with the mentals consisting 
of sensation, perceptin, volition and 
consciousness, we associate them 
with our ‘Self’ and take them to 
be part and patcel of our ‘Self’, 
Thus what are merely phisical and 
tiental phenomena become our body 
and mind, become our "self". Thus 
it ia that we conceive in ourselves 
what is generpily believed to be ‘our 
Personality, our Individuality, which 
is identified as our “Self, Tn time,. 
we entirely lose the knowledge that 
physical and ments phenomena iden- 
tifed as our Personality or Indivi- 
duality are a thing apart from our 
“self, ie, Body and Mind is one 
thing “self” is another. Now arises 
the question ‘What is Self’’, Is the 


i:e., 
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Hody Self? Is sensation, perception, 
volition and consciousness, Self, mdi- 
vidnally or collectively ? 

There are two schools of thought 
which answers this question: (One 
saves that this Self is a permanent 
entity, a Soul, Atman, which mani- 
fests itself not m any definite per- 
ceptible form, but that its presence 
is felt in the activities of our Mind. 

Avother Sehool of thought says 
that this Self is an illusion that it 
does not exist, only Body and Mind 
exist. ‘This raises a farther question : 
What becomes of ourself when we 
die? Tt is of no use to keep ourself 
blind of the existence of this self so 
as to be able to say there is no self 
to die or that there is no self which 
suffers, We cannot do away with the 
fact that there is death and that 
we suffer, for we do suffer. What is 
it then that enffers? As suffering is 
dus to the Five Khandas which con- 
stitute our Body and Mind, this same 
Body and Mind cannot be that 

Again, in order to refite the idea 
of total destruction of our self at 
death, as mankind does not cherish 
the idea of the annihilation of itself, 
it manufactures a permanent Entity, 
manifest in a Personality, which is 
bennd up with Body and Mind, or as 
residing in Body and Mind, Comin- 
nation, the Five Khandas, replete 
with all its activities such as physical 
movements, speech, mental activities, 
consisting of sensation, perception, 


volition and consciousness, and 
which (i.e,, Personality) is supposed 





to endure for all eternity although 
the Body may perish. Thus arose 


the Theory of a permanent immortal 


Soul or Atman which sare entities 
bound up with our Personality, 


which manifests itself in the acti- 
vities of oor Body and Mind ond 
which at the time of death leaves the 
old Body and shifts ttself to another 
abode. This. Theory of Soul anid 
Atman posits the idea of an enduring 
Personality which manifests ttself in 
the present life as Body and Mind 
activities. 

The Thesry of Atmam as advo 
cated in Vedants Philosophy, pomts 
to a permatent entity, the Atninn as 
of the nature of Cognition in the 
realm of the cognizable, but not per- 
ceptible, as our true Seif. About the 
tithe when the original Vedanta Philo- 
sophy had flourished all over India, 
Buddha arose in the World and incul- 
cuted the Right View of Self. Accard- 
ing to Buddha, our conscious: Persan- 
ality which we identify as the “I"' or 
“Self in us which makes itself felt 
an every occasion when there atises 
consciousness haa its origin in our 
mistaken notion, onr delusion of 
‘Saif’, this Wrong View beme- 
called ‘‘Sakkaya-ditthi’. ‘‘Sakkaya"’ 
is a term which represents the Five 
Khandas; Body and Mind, the mate- 
rial and mental principles of which) 
is conceived to be a sentient being. 
The Wrong Belief or Ditthi m 
Sakkaya, is the conception of the 
Five Khondeas as our Personality 
which is identified as the “‘I’’ oF 
“Sslf" ii us, a8 a permanent entity. 

Thot the Five Khandas identified 
as our Personality do not constitute 
our Self, is expounded by Buddha, 


Thus we find in The Dialogues of 
Buddha such expositions 4s follows : 
Is the Body, Self? Is Sensation, 
Perception, Volition, and Conseiows- 
ness, Self or the Combination of all 
these fe., the Five Khandas, Self. 
Buddha gave His own answers thus: 
The Body is transitory and what 
is transitory ts paingiving ; therefore 
What is transitory and paingiving 
cannot be Self, Similarly, Sensation 
ff not Self, Perception is pot Self, 
Volition ts not Self, Consciousness is 
Hot Self, nor is the Combination of 
these, 4.¢, the Five Khandas, “‘Self*’, 
for they are all transitory and what 
is transitory is pain-giving. 

Thus the Five Khandas ot each of 
its constituents, is not Self i-e., the 
Five Khandas or each of its oonsti- 
tients is one thing and Self is 
another, they are two Separate fac- 
tors. It is because we do not recog- 
nize this 7.4, we do not keep these 
two as two separate factors: that we 
are in ¢tror regarding or “‘Self'’, 

“We are in error becanse we have the 
wrong view that: 

“Body is Self" i:e:, Body anil 
Self are viewed! not as two separate 
factors. Thus Buddha said ‘Ruparh 
attato samanupassati’’ i.c., Body is 
viewed f.¢., taken to be Self—is a 
Wrong View. 


Sariputta explained this as 
follows:—"“Rupafica attafica advya- 


vath samanupassati’'—i.c., Body and 
Self are viewed te, tuken as not 
separate—this is o Wrong View. 
Similarly, Sensation, Perception, 
Volition, and Consciousness are 
wrongly viewed, not as separate From 
Self. and this is a Wrong View. 


Has Buddha therefore denied Self 
altogether? There is no record of 
BGuddh's exact words which stated 
that "Self is'’ or “Self is not’. He 
only said that “‘Self is not the Body, 
nor is tt Sensation, Perception, Voli- 
tion, or Consciousness, nor is it the 
Combination of all these ie., the 
Five Khandas. <All this therefore 
only showed that Self is a factor 
qittte apart from the Five Khandas: 

We should therefore find out this 
Self. On this paint we haye the 
following record in the Pitakas-: 

“Tam kim mafifiatha va kumiri 
katamath ny kho tumbAkarh varath 
yet tuthhe -itthith gaveseyyathiti."" 
—Princes, what would yon think of 
this: you seek for your women or 
you seek for your Self (Attn). Of 
which of these two will be: more 
worthy of yon. These are the words 
in which Buddha addressed thirty 
three Princes, who arrived at 
Buddha's Vihara. 

There are two ways of approaching 
this question. We may determine the 
factors which constitute Self. But 
this involves a positive predication, 
which may mise doubts as to whether 
my “Self is that which the factors 
determined indicate, or misconcep- 
tiott may arise as-to the real purport 
of these assertions Hence Buddha 
took the indirect and safer way of 
showing ws, in gradual stages, every- 
think which does not constitute our 
Self i¢., everything which is not 
self, nit atta ée., which is anatta, 
It ts in this light that we may under- 
stand Buddha's Doctrine a Anatin. 

In this Doctrine, : 
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not atta ie., anatta, But this Every- 
thing is All thmgs | 

can be cocnized by our Mind. What 
is there besides this Everything ? 





Can we say there is sbsolutely 
nothing else? 


N.8,—This etticle by o Bormese Bnd- 
dhist reached os before the fall of 


THE SUPERMAN 


By P.S. Laxstturmarasv, B.A., B.L. 


Tue mahapurusha or the superman 
of the Pali canon wears the body for 
the Jasi time, is free from craving 
and attachment, and concerns himself 
with righteousness, the mastery ies 
~mind and the four jhamas, ecstasy 
that lie beyond thought but yet. late 
to this present life. It is also re 
corded therein that learning, good 
exposition, strong memory and ability 
to fulfil all the duties of a house- 
holder do not per se mmke a super- 
man. 

There lic open for the grest man 
two careers only. He can be a 
monarch or an arhan! (supreme 
Buddha) and cannot be anything 
else. As king he conquers not by 
the sword or scourge, but by right- 
cousness and presides over the earth 
to its o¢ean-bounds. As an arhani 
he deaves the life of the house to 
live in the homeless stute. 

On the superman’s person are to 
be seen thirty-two special omorks 
(lakkhanas) which he gets through 
the working of the law of ‘what we 
sow, we reap’, 

Before becoming the superman he 
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the people, studied <¢verymen's 
nature, knew how he differed from 
others and judged the deserving. 
Because of this past kanrma, ha 
Game Bhs dye Fe roe 
its proportions have the symmetry 

the banyan-tree, the length of his 
body is equal to the compass of his 
anms, which is in its turn equal .to 
his height, and the build is such 
that when he stands without bend- 
ing, he can touch und rub bis knees 
marks bespeak of the untold riches of 
the monarch in many goods, such a5 








corn, coin. silver and gold ; and of 


the Buddha in faith, discretion, 


timecntion, 

Full of serenity he lived without 
showing anger, hate, grief ond falling 
foul of any one, cven when the 
worst things had been said ogainst 
him ; tut he freely gave the man 
who abused him soft coverlets, 
Tt has endowed him with oa bronre- 
like complexion of a gold colour, as 
if making it known to the world that 
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fine things. Further his skin is so 


ilclicately smooth that no dust can 
cleave to his body. 

His equally rounded bust, the 
absence of a furrow between. his 
shoulders and the front of his body 
like a lion's, suggest that the Sper 
man is incapable of failure or loss 
and succeeds in his undertakings, 
Desiring the good, welfare, comfort 
ant safety of the many, he devised 
ways and means of increasing their 
education, morality, charity, right- 
eousness, and wealth and wisdom. 
By reason of this merit he got these 
three special marks. 

Because he gave well-flavonred, 
tasty and choice food he has become 
the superman with the Seven con- 
vexes on his trunk, and one on each 
of his shoulders, hands and feet, as 
if assuring to him gifts of choice 
food and drink. 

Like a Keravika bird the super- 
man has a voice at once so rich and 
exquisite that all listen ta him with 
attention and take his words to 
heart. It was acquired by him as he 
put away and revolted against rough 
language, and as he became an 
habitual speaker of blameless, plens- 
ing and heart-reaching words. 

As a leader among men, foremost 
in charity, virtuous condtict, cea#n- 
forming to morals and attending re- 
ligious festivals, he discharged his 
duties to parents, reclises and 
Grohmins. Bécawe of it he is pow 
the superman with a head like a 
toyal turban signifying that he gets 
the loyalty of the multitude. He has 
deep blue eyes and evye-Inshes like a 
cow's due to his past habit of looking 
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tively but contemplatively at people 
and with affection, an upright, can- 
did and lofty mind. These two 
marks speak of his popularity among 
his people who love him. 

Not only did he abstain from 
lving, but he also hated lies. He 
never broke his word to any one but 
was consistent, trustworthy and 
bound to trith. By reason of this 
merit people confonn to his wishes. 
The superman has further s hairy 
white mole lictween the eve-brows 
and blue-black single hairs in each 
pore of his body, curling te the 
fight and upwards. 

The superman has the jaws of a 
lion. and forty rezular teeth of which 
the eyeteeth are very lustrous. ‘The 
jaws tell that he eannot he overcome 
by Tust, hate or illusion, by things 
inimical within or without, or by 
any foe human or otherwise; the 
teeth show that their possessor could 
not be divided from those about him: 
and the canines point to the pure 
heart of his attendants: He put 
away idle talk, revolted againsl it 
habitually spoke in due season 
of religion and discipline. What he 
said was fitly illustrated, and to the 
point and was worthy to be Laid up 
in the heart. Because of it, be got 
lion-like jaws. ‘The teeth ‘were 
acquired by him: usa result of this 
having put away obnsive speech, 
wrong livelihood, tale-bearing cheat- 
ing with false seales, weights atid 
measiires, deception through bribery, 
frand, maiming, murder, putting 
men in bonds, violence, highway 
robbery atid dacoity and further re- 


teither askance nor obliquely nor fnr- 
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volted against each of these evil 
things. Living in concord, eayer 
for peace and speaking words that 
made for peace, he united those who 
were divided, fostered friends ond 
was a pence-maker. Because of it, 
he has got regular teeth, As lhe 
maintained himself by right liveli- 
hood, lis canine teeth are lustrous. 

From his habit of harming no 
living being by hand, scourge or 
eword, le developed the faculty of 
telling correctly the taste of a thing 
from its mere contact with the tip of 
his long tongue, which he got from 
the true karina that gave him his 
voice. Because of it, his digestion 
is wood, he takes fool of agreeable 
temperature and experiences little 
illness or suffering. 

Through his abstention from kill- 
ing, through laying the scourge and 
sword aside and through his fnend- 
liness, gentleness, mercy and com- 
passion to all living creatures, he has 
acquired projecting heels, divinely 
straight limbs and jong fingers and 
toes, thereby suggesting that no one 
would be able to kill him before the 
expiry of the full term of his long 
life. Gifts, kind speech, sagacious 
conduct, impartiality and virtuous 
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undertakings have endowed him with 
soft, tender hands and feet showing 
the great affection his attendants 
bear to him. Because he took tn- 
faltering interest in all those deeds 
that eave him such hands ond feet, 
he has acqitired feet with level tread, 
evenly placing his foot upon the 
earth, evenly drawing it up, evetily 
touching the earth. 


His antelope-like legs suggest that 
he had in the past learnt every craft, 
trade and science with zeal, with 
least effort and within a very remark- 
ably short time aud that he now gets 
the appanage, treasures, belongings 
and all things worthy of » monarch 
ar a Buddha. 


Lastly, the superman has on the 
soles of his feet thousand-spoked 
wheels with tyre and hub, in every 
way complete and well divided as a 
result of his having lived in the past 
for the weal of the great masses, dis- 
pelling their fear, protecting them 
and supplying them with all their 
needs. This mark points to the 
great retinue of the Buddha, 


—Adapled from the 
‘Takkhana Sulianta . 





THE WHEEL OF THE DHAMMA 


By D&varpRivA VALISINTA 


To-day, as I am sitting in the 
garden of my Isiand home my mind 
travels over this vast continent of 
ours, and there come to my heart 
feelings strangely mingled. But 
through all these there rings a voice, 
crystal clear and-glorions, I see a 
noble vision,—One, the brilliance of 
whose countenance outshines the 
light of both sun or moon. ‘Words 
flow from his lips like a silver water- 
fall, beautiful in their expression, 
divine in their inner worth. 


He is turning the Wheel of the 
Law, that is to say, to-day He is 
beginning the mission that will make 
mankind gentle, that will lead hearts 
to all that is noble, elevating, 
divine ; that will give the world a 
culture this as it has not seen he: 
fore, nor since. But it is doing more, 
it is showing poor blinded hearts. the 
road to the Infinite Reality. Every 
swaying branch bears on the mes- 
sage through the wind, every nod. 
ding flowerhead speaks of a great 
ilream, the thought flows from heart 








demigods left their Awattings in 
space to hear the words that were 


svoken in the Deerpark at holy 


isipatana? Is it a wonder that even 
the most Karma-bound, the. dwellers 
nf the dark, aspired to hear Him? 
And not they alone felt the strength 
and the glory of it, the speechless 
dwellers of our globe too came, for- 
getting greed and hbloodthirst 

When, Oh when will the world 
harken the voice? Still His power, 
the power of universal love i ie stronger 
than all powers of destruction. We, 
who know Him, who; know the 
power of His bemg, we cannot 
despair. Love will yet conquer hate, 
even on this strife-ridden earth, if 
only we who know, will stand to- 
gether and uphokd the banner, that 
waves. over the world: higher than all 
that leads to. sorrow, and. om which 
are Written. in golden script these 
words—“Love Pesce and Goodwill 
into all beings." 
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SE FROM Dr. KALIDAS NAG, M.A., D.Litt 


While conveying to our friends and 
colleagues the best wishes and greet- 
ings of the Holy Vaisakh we 
remember with gratitude our Vene- 
rable leader Rev. Devamitta Dham- 
mapala, Coming to North India on 
his first pilerimage to Bodh Gaya 
(January, Sor), he visited Sarnath 
and Calcutta and dreamed of estab- 
lishing here a permanent centre of 
living Buddhism. He established the 
Maha Bodhi Society at Colombo 
(May 31, r8or) and began to revive 
the =<piritual relations of India with 
other Asiatic nations professing 
Buddhism ; and with that aim ‘he 
started the Maka Bodhi Journal al- 
most simultaneously with the maurcn- 
ratiom (April, 1892) of the Calcutta 
Maha Bodhi Society which therefore 
completes on this year’s Vaisakh, the 
soth year of its existence, Thanks to 
the universality of spirit, the ardour 
and devotion of Dhammeapala, the 
Society from the very beginning, 
drew into a-line of collaboration, the 
Buddhist as well as non-Buddhist 
leaders of India. For we find Mr. 
Narendra. Nath as President and 
Sobhahaxar and Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.LE., the renowned scholar 
and explorer of Tibet, as Joint 
Secretaries, In the first year’s coun- 
cil of the Society we find such illus 





trious names as those of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Gurudas Banerjee, Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri, Mahes Chandra 
Nyayaratna and others. Within a 
year of these strenuous activities we 
find Dhammapala sailing for Europe 
and America to gloriously represent 
the Theravada Buddhism at the 
famous Parliament of Religion (Sep- 
tember, 1893) at Chicago where hie 
met Swami Vivekanands of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, Rey. Pratap 
Chandra Mazoomdar and other reli- 
giows leaders. In that connection 
Dhammapala established personal 
coutact with eminent scholars tke 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, Edwin 
Artold and others, developing there- 
hy a tradition of fraternal collabora- 
tion of the East and the West which 
asset and which tradition will stand 
us, let us hope, in many trials vet 
to come. It is tragic that the world 
should be involved in crue? war and 
devastation in this historic year of 
our Golden Jubilee. Thus being pre- 
vented, as we are, from celebrating 
adequately the Jubilee, as we wished 
to do, we hope tevertheless that 
War will stop and Peace will dawn 
on Earth soon. When Dhammapala 
was organizing the Maha EHodhi 
Soctety in the last decade of the moth 
century he was tormented like us by 
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wars and possibilities of War in Asia 
(ist Sino-Japanese War), Africa 
[Boer War) and Europe. But he 
worked with full faith in the ultimate 
victory of Peace ; and in spite of tem- 
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porary set-backs, let us all, men and 
women, work together with faith in 
Lord Buddha, so ag to bring about 
the final trinmph of Maitri (Frater- 


nitv) in lumen affgirs. 


DHARMA CHAKRA 


Ry Baikkav N, JraraTAKA 


Come friends, let us travel back. 
ward on the wheel of time: How 
many years? It matters not: time 
is an illusion. Let us see in our 
hearts the holy place. It seems like 
i diream and vet it is so beautifully 
real, <A dream,—vyes a dream our 
lives would become, if we but follow- 
ed] the path of Hin, who 2500 vears 
ago, gave us the Law. 

A fullmoon night—there are six at 
the Deerpark at Holy: Isipatana. 
sanctity shines from their faces. Rut 
there ts One whose countenance ts: lit 
by a grace so glorious that it out- 
shines the others, the fve, and these 
five sit at Ais feet, their faces turie! 
on His, lost in the: rapture of that 
divine love that flows from His being 
and which encompasses worlds anil 

He, who has conquered, holds im 
his being, the wisdom of all the 
rolling orbs in space, and more, the 
wixiom and the love that lead to the 
glorious ond, the life eternal, the 
fulfilment of all that isthe Nirvana. 

This is His first sermon and five 


there are who. listen,—five of the 
lunman kind. But behold the muiti- 
tude of beings that are surrounding 
Him, Who sets in motion the wheel 
of the: Law. From. planes: invisible 
they are thronging,—gods and demi- 
gods and poor forlorn wanderers fram 
the regions of darkness. Forest 
dwellers too assemble, drawn by that 


spirit force that cevrilows His being, 


—quadmipeds and creeping creatures 


and the winged dwellers of the air, 


His love embraces them all, and the 
power of it has never been exhausted. 
To-day tt is as fresh as then it was: 

Thus was turned the Wheel of the 
Law, that united in a bond of brother- 
hood the nations of Asia, that lit the 
world with a flame so holy, so in- 
extinguishable that it shines to-day 
and penetrates deep into the regions 
beyond. | 

Let wus then bow our heads in 
silence and harken to the echo of that 
voice, which speaks in the stillness 
of the heart ever anew its message— 
“Love, Peace and Goodwill untae all 
beings.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF 
INDIA FOR THE YEAR 1941 


Ou behalf of the Governing Body 
of the Mahabodhi Society, I beg to 
plaice before you the soth Annual 
Report of the Society, being a record 
of its activities during the year (941. 

During the period muler review the 
work of the. Society continued 
usnal. This being the Golden Jubilee 
year of the Society, arrangements 
were made to celebrate the Jubilee on 
a grand scale, but towards the end of 
the year, owlng to the war arhiartioti 
in the Far East, it had to’ be post- 
poned, 

The membership of the Society 
remained steady during the vear. 
Several new members were enrolled 
by the General Secretary during his 
visit to Ceylon in June. 

The activities at the headquarters 
continued unabated. The Society 
gave accommodation during the year 
to a large number of pilgrims and 
students who would have been put 
to great difficulties if they had hud to 
stay elsewhere. Our appes! for funds 
to acqnire the adjoining plot of land 
to enlarge the licadqtarters hus met 
with little response. We require at 
least Rs. 36,000/- for purchasing tlie 
land alone. We are glad to an- 
nounce that the Maha Bodhi Society 
of Ceylon has sent ws Rs, 1,000/- for 
an additional set of lotrities and pene- 
ral improvement in the headquarters, 
We have now opened the Dharma- 


pala Guest House Fand, and we 
TEHyoest our genctous supporters to 
sem ther contributions. 

The Dharmarajika Vihara, which 
was erected in to2t is_a centre of 
attraction to the public in Calcntta. 
Throughout the year, it was kept 
open for worshippers and visitors. <4 
large number of visitors came to sce 
the gem-set image of the Lord 
Buddha received from Burm, 
ihikkhnu N. Jinaratana was in charge ~ 
of the Vihara and was of much help 
in the work of the Heasdqnurters. 
Most of the paintings in the Vihara 
wre copics from Ajanta, and they 
being worn out, we need very much 
to invite some famous artists to paint 
anew the life of the Buddha. We 
hope some generous and devoted 
gentlemen will come forward to meet 
the expenses. 

Lectures :—The usual Sunday iec- 
tures were held durmge the year 
whenever speakers were available. 
Mr. T. Vimalananda was in charge 
of the programme of the lectures, 

Maha Bodhi Library -—The work 
of the Maha Bodhi Library continued 
os usual. There is an immntediate 
need for the extension of the build- 
ing, as the room set apart for the 
library is wholly inadequate. During 
the year, over 150 hooks were added. 
The Reading Room was well utilised 
by the public, The daily attendance 
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was 45. Five daily papers-and fo 
periodicals were placed on the table. 
We are getting three daily papers 
free of charge. Most of the periodi- 
cals were lent by the Editor of the 
Maha Bodhi Journal. The Calcutta 
Corporation is continuing to give its 
yearly grant of Rs. 100/-. Rev. N. 
Jinaratana is in-charge of the Library, 
Maha Bodhi Journal:—The Maha 
Bodhi Journal is now in the goth year 
of its publication. It is thus, one of 
the oldest Buddhist magazines in 
existence. It has proved to be a 
valuable medium for the atudy of 
Buddhism. We were able to enrol 
one more Life Subscriber. The 
_tumber of ordinary subscribers has 
yone down as most of the old sub- 
scribers did not renew their sub- 
scription. We are continuing the 
Journal even at a great loss os it 
is doing very useful service. Our 
thanks are dne to Mudaliyar R, 
Maistzoda of Cevlon for his valuable 
help in obtaining subscribers. 


Dharmaduta:—The Dharmaduta— 
a Hind) Monthly—was restarted this 
year, [ts appearance is mainly dine 
lo the financial support given by Dr. 
Soni, Messrs. Naidu and Bajoria and 
several Nepali brethren. We hope 
similar help will be forthcoming from 
others. Our thanks are due to Revds. 
U. Dhanmajoti, Sumana and Maha 
nama fer their continued co-operation 
in bringing out this vaulable journal. 

Publications :-—The publication 
branch of the Society continued to 
be active, in spite of the abnormal 
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tant work brought out was the 
“Abhidhamma Philosophy’ by 
This ig the best book yet published 
on the subject. We are greatly m- 
utbted to Mrs. A, LL, Nair, Mr. A. 
B. A. Mediweka and Mr, K. T. 
Wimalasekara for thetr contrilutions 
towards this publication. Another 
important publication was the transla- 


tion of the “Sutta Nipata” imtoo 
Bengali by Ehikkhu Seelabhadra. 


The entire cost of it was kindly met 
by Dr. Dasarathi Dutta of Chandan- 
uaore, 

The following is a full list of our 
publications im 7o4r. 


English :— Copies, 
Abhidhamma Philosophy— 





Vol. J BOO 
The daily life of Buddiia --- ooo 
Reprint—Life of Buddha ii 

Frescoes a 300) 
Abhidhammaththasangaha 
Navanita Tika 1 $00 

Bengali :— 
Sutta Nipata Toon 
Hindt:— 
Buddha Vachana roo 
Reprint—Bhagwan Hamers 

Gautama Buddha roo 

Yeh Chut Chat roe 
Urdu:— 

Buddha 1000 
Nepali ——_ 

Seela-O-.Maitri Bhavana 1600 


Festivals :—The Vaisakha Parnima 
May. it was also observed at the 
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Buddhist sacred sites like Buddha- 
gaya, Sarnath, Kusinara and Lami- 
bini. We sent contributions for the 
function st Ajmer, Mukteswar, 
Cuttack, New Delhi, Calicut, etc., 
where public meetings were held. 
The main celebration was at Calcutta 
where, besides the public meeting and 
Hlummaton, distribution of fruits to 
hospital patients and rice to beggars 
were other items in the celebra- 
tions The Society -also arranged a 


broadcast talk on the life of thy 
Buddha from 
station. 


Hinthday o 


the Calentin Raulio 


the Ven. Sri Devamiltta 
Dharmapala:—The bitthday anni- 
versaries of Sri Devamitta Diharma- 
pala and the generous yaitroness of 
the Sockety—Mrs. Mary E. Foster 
were celebrated joiitly on the 17th 
September at Calcutta and Sarnath, 

Maha Bodhi Golden Jubilee -—AU 
araungements to observe the Golden 
Juinice of the Society in a befitting 





matiior were made. Dr. Kali Das 
Naz of the Calcutta University 


was appointed Honorary Secretary 
of the Golden Jubilee Celebration 
Committee. fimportant contributions 
for the Commemoration Volume 
were received and all arrangements 
for the holding of the Exhibition of 
Buddhist Arts and Crafts were com- 
plete, but. owing to the outbreak of 
war in the Far East we were obliged 
to postpone the celebrations sine div. 


General Secrelary's visit to Ceylon: 


—The General Secretary of the 

Society visited Ceylon during the 

month of June in connection with the 
7 
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He stayed there for over two months, 
during which time he collected some- 
thins for the Golden Jubilee Fund 
and olytained some subscribers for the 
Maha Bodhi Journal, 

Buddhist Pilgtims:—In) spite of 
ihe fact that the railways did not 
offer concessions, aver 2oo pilgrims 
from Ceylon visited the sacred places 
in India. The Socicty made arrange- 
ments for their accommodation at 
the different places and rendered 
every help possible. Owing to the 
msettle! conditions prevailing on 
accotint of the war they had to cut 
short their programme. 

Sarnalh Centrc—This is one of the 





most important centres of the 
Society. It. continued its activities 


in the propagation of Buddhism. 

Mulagandhabuli Vihara:—This 
Vihara which is still growing in 
popularity was visited by over 70,000 





persons during the period tnder 
review. It is kept open for all, irre- 


spective of caste, crea or colour. 
The chief attraction is the frescoes 


on the walls depicting the life 
of the Lerd Buddha. In order 
that the visitors may not be 


troubled by the beggars (two blind 
persons), We are giving them nivnthly 
nllowanees on condition that they do 
not bee. Mr. A. 8S. R. Chari has 
presented a lamp to the Vihara 
which is kept burning day and night 
at tis cost. Hey. Sangharatana, 
Assistant Secretary of the Society, is 
m-charge of the temple, 
Mulagandhakuii Vihara Library: 
—ITt was in regular use during the 
year both by the residents of Sarnath 
as well as the students of the differ- 
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ent schools tun by the Society. Over 
i530 books were added. When Rev, 
B. Buddhapriya, the Librarian, went 
to Ceylon for about & month, 


Mr. Sinpala was in charge of the 


Library. 

Maha Bodhi Schools :—The 
Seciety is tmntiing. three schools at 
Sarnath, viz., the Maha Bodhi 


Vidvalaya, Maha Bodhi Hindi Mid- 
die School and the Primary School. 
The total number of the beys stnidy- 
ing in these schools is-over 3o0.. The 
Education Department of the Gov- 
erninent of the United Provinces 
has been pleasel to allow @ gmnt 
of Rs, 1,140/- pet annum for the 
Muha Rodhi Vidyalaya. Mr, Kesari 
Konmr Roy, is working as its Heal 
Master. As the General Secretary 
was engaged in other important work 
in connection with the Golden 
Jubilee -of the Socicty, the manage 
ment of the Vidyulava was entrusted 
to Rey. Dhammajoti whe is still in- 
charge of the same. The Hewavi- 
tarme fannly of Ceylon have kindly 
promised to denate Rs. 1,800/- the 
cost of building one room, 

Flindi Middle School:—We - are 
int petting any grant from the Gov- 
emiment for this school. The annua! 
expenditure of it comes’ to about 
Rs, t,300/-. We ore still running 
it in the hope that.the District Board 
would give uS some grant-im-aid. 

Primary Free School:—It is the 
oldest educational institition of the 
Society. We are getting Rs, 20/- 
per inonth for its maintenance from 

Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary :— 
It is continuing its splendid work of 
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giving free medical treatment to 
villagers, During the year over 
16,000 patients were treated for 
various diseases, Owitg to the ab- 
normal increase in the number of 
patients we hail to open the dispen- 
sary in the evening also. We are 
glad that the Government of the 
United Provinces is continuing to 
give the annual grant of Ks. 1,000/-, 
Rev. Y. Dhammaloka was supervis- 
ing the work of the dispensary till 
the return of Rey.. Sangharatana 
from Ceylon in October. Mr, Chel- 
lappa of the Ceylom Medical Service 
visited the place and left the follow- 
ing retnarks in tlie visitor's book :— 
‘) had the privilege of visitme this 
dispensary om was struck with the 
teatness pnd cleanliness of it. It 
would appear to be setving a Very 
useful purpose in this area fron the 
attendance which ison the increasc'’, 

Mulagandhakwli Vihara Anniver- 
sary:—Over 200 pilgrims canie to 
take part in. the anniversary. But, 
the General Secretary being absent 
from amongst 15, it was decided to 
drop it this year. However, 4 
meeting of the pilerims was organiz- 
ed and our difficulties were explained 
to them, About Rs. 5o0/- were col- 
lected at the time. We are grateful 
to Messrs. Raja Hewavitarnie and 
Karunaratna for their help in the 
callection, 

International Buddhist Institute : 
—The Samnneras of the Instittte 
whe have almost completed their 
course are now engaged in the 
different responsible activities of 
the Society. Prof. Dha wncla 
Kosambi is taking the sales in 
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Abhidhamma. Rey, Mithatiaria of 
Nepal was. adtmitted into the Institute 
this year, It is not possible to take 
in more students till sufficient funds 
are forthcoming. Mr. A. §S. RK. 
Chari, one of our esteemed members 
is continuing to give Rs. s/- every 


month for giving dana to the 
Bhikk hts. 


Arva Dharma Sangha Dhormasala: 
—We are ever prateful.to Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla for building such a 
comfortable Rest Howse for the pil- 
grins at Sarnath. Rey. Dhammajoti 
is in-charge of the Rest Hotise and 
is taking great pains to look after 
the comforts of the visitors snd 





agaya:—Owing to the pre- 
sent day world situation we did not 
press our claim for the recovery of 
the Buddhagaya Temple. Though 
our application to acquire land round 
the Maha Bodhi Rest House at the 
place is sanctioned, we are unsbie to 
acquire the same as the anthorities 
ite dematiding Rs. 1o,000/- for land, 
etc. The Tibetan Buddhists have 
set up a Rest House for their use 
With our permission. . 

Rahujan Vihara—Bombay :—Rev. 
VY. Dhammaloka is in-charge of this 
Vihara. ‘The Society is spending 
Rs. 25/- only for the expenses of the 
Vihara, the rest of the expenditure 
is kindly met by Mr. A. B. A, 
Mediwakn, of Ceylon, We are 
extremely grateful to him for his 
continued co-operation in our acti- 
vitics at the place. 

Dethi WVihara:—The. work of the 
Delhi Vihara is going on smoothly 
Seth Jugal Kishore Birlaji, the donor 





‘of the Temple, bas been paying 


Rs. 4o/- per month for its. mainten- 
ance. The Vihara is frequented by 
a large oomber of visitors. The 
expenses of this centre come = to 
ks. 7s/- per month Owing to the 
untimely death of Bhikkhu Nyana- 
siti Oggayana, who was in-charge of 
the Vihara froin the very beginnime, 
the centre has heen deprived of a 
faithful worker. His place has now 
een taken by Sananerm Jnanasri 
who 1s carrving on the work to the 
best of Iwis nbilities, but we are 
anxious to send an elderly Bhikkhy 
to take charge of the place. 

Nawtanwa:—The new Rest House 
built for the use of pilgrims going 
to Lumbini ts now complete. Kev. 
K. Sirtiniwasa Thero, high Priest of 
the Maha Bodhi Society is in-charge 
of the place, We are spending 
Rs, 36/~ per mouth for the centre. 

Mukteswar:—This centre is carry- 
ing on the activities without getting 
any assistance from headquarters. 
Lord Huddha’s birthday celebration 
and other festivals were duly 
observed. A marble Image of Lord 
Buddha and Rs. 1o/- were sent on: 
the Wesak day. There is a keen 
desire on the part of the Buddhists 
to build a small Vihara. Rs 2,000/ - 
would be sufficient for the temple, 
As the inhabitants of the place are 
too poor, we request the co-operation 
of generous Buddhists to donate this 
sum. Rev. H, Dhammananda is 
taking a keen interest in the affairs 
of this centre. 

Malabar:—The Maha Bodhi 
Boddhist Mission in South India 
with its headquarters at Calicut is 
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ii-charge of Rev. Dhormaskhandsa 
Thero, He has opened centres at 
hve places and is doime very useful 
work. The expenses of the Mission 
are kindly met by Seth Juwal Kishore 
Hirlaji, who has recently built a 
school at a cost of over 2,500/-. 
Therv is a great scope for work here 
lat for want of funds, the. Society 
is unable to encourage the opening 
of new widertakings. 


Madras:—The Madras centre is:in 
¢harge of the Rev. N. Somananda 
who remained there during the whale 
year, He delivered a number of 
lectures on Buddhism jn different 
parts of the town while, inportant 
Buddhist Festivals were observed at 
the Society's premises. 


Ajmer:—Mr. BH. S. Chohan, an 
enthusiastic Buddhist, is in-charge of 
the Centre. The study circle was 
very active during the year. We 
have sent several books on Bud- 
dhigm for the Library. 

Geya :—Owing to the departure of 
Rey. EK. Sirintwasa Thero to Nan- 
titiwa, we conld not keep any 
Biukkhnu at the place. However, a 
caretaker is stationed there to look 
titer the Rest House and offer Puja. 
The annual ‘expenditure of this 
centre is at present Rs. rso/-. 


Lucknow:—The Buddhist Vihara 
ut Kisaldarbagh Park, Lucknow, wes 
founded hy Mahasthavir Bodha- 
nandaji, who has tow agreed to 
hand it over to the Society. We 
hnve sent Rs. too/- to complete the 
mare important works. We have 
heen osble to secure a Singhalese 
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disciple for the Mahasthayvir at his 
herp west. : 

From: vations important towns we 
have received requests to open cet 
tres of the Society tut for want of 
tunds we are mable to do that at 
Present, 

Ghoom:—This is a newly started 
centre in the Darjecling district. A 
vihara built on a valuable plot on 
the mam road to Darjeeling was 
jiresented to the Society by Mr, 
Wong and Mrs. Pulger to carry on 
Buddhist activities: We conld not 
reftise to take it as there is very great 
scope for religious and humanitarian 
work. e have been assured of 
some focal help for mimning the 
centre, but till that is available the 
society will have to ‘spend about 
Rs. 25/+ per month. We are thank- 
fnl to Mr. Wong and Mrs. Pulger 
for this valuable gift, 

The Maha Bodhi Book Agency :— 
Our Society’s publications as well as 
hooks published by others on 
Tindilhisin are sold through it. We 
have made every effort to min it on 
systematic lines and we are glad to 
say that it is now a paying concern.. 

Important visi | 
important. visitors to Sarnath wer 
U Saw, Ex-Premier of Burma, and 
the Maharajas of Indore and Dar- 
bhunga. Many members of the 
Y. M, C. A., Colombo, visited 
Sarnath, Gaya, ete. this year, 

Notable srrivslt t= We were sa 














Assistant’ Secretary of the  acaes 
after an absence of three years. He 
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was-in charge of the Sarnath centre 
and was conducting the whole 
nianagement during the absence. of 
the General Secretary. 

The Ven. Pandit W  Soratha 
Thera: —The Society was greatly 
benelited by the arival in Calcutta 
of the reputed oriental scholar Ven. 
Pandit Soratha ‘Thera, Vice-Principal 
af Vidyedaya Oriental College, 
Calombo, He came to India on a 
Ceylon Government Research Scholar- 
ship and took up his residence at 
qA, College Square thus remaining 
with us in our Society premises and 
giving na the help of his erudition 
and experience. We are glad to 
state that he was elected a Vice- 
President of our Society. 


Mr. Raja Hevawilarana ;—Trustee. 


af Maho Bodhi Society, he visited the 
Headquarters- in, Calcutta and the 
various other Indian centres of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, with his usual 
devotion. His presence ts of great 
help, and we are very grateful to him, 
for giving us the pleasure of havmg 
him with ws; the more so since we 
know that time is pressing upon him, 
and it is. sacrifice on his part to 
leave his many activities in Ceylon in 
order to sce to our afiairs in India. 
Sister Vajira-—A great devotee, 
she is spending most of her time at 
Sarnath doing excellent work tor 
Buddhism. Whenever any appeal 
for help is sent to ber she readily 
responds to it. She is distrilmting 
free of charge small tracts on Bud- 
dhism and is doing literary work too. 
Acharya D. Kosambi:—The Great 
Pali scholar, is leading a life of retire- 
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ment and peace at Sarnath. We 
have recently published a commen- 
tary written by him on the Abhi- 
dhammatthasangha, [ft is most pro- 
perly named ‘Navanita Tika’ written 
chiefly for those who want to rely on 
themselves for the study of the book. 
Hwy is at present writing a simple com- 
mentary on the famous work the 
“WVisuddhtmuges™ of Buddhaghosa. 
May he live long to serve the cause 
of the Sasana. 

Rural and Co-operative [ndusitirs 
Benures District 
Rural and Co-operative Industries 
Exhibition was held at Sarnath on 
the grounds of the Maha Bodin 
Vidvulava. Besides the Commis 
sioner, the Collector and other 
important persons from town, the 
Exhibition was visited by thonsands 
of villagers, The Society took oppor 
tunity of this vast gathering and 
did some propaganda work. 


Exhibition :—The 


Chinese Tem l¢:-—A new Chinese 
Temple and Rest House have been 
put up at Sarnath. We are glad to 
inform that the authorities of the 
said temple ate co-operating with ts 
in every work. 

Gifts to the Seciety :—During the 
year under review the Society re- 
ceived as gifts various articles such 
ag Valuable books, flags, broomsticks, 
robes, ete. for the tse of the 
Bhikkhus: The Society's thanks are 
(ue to all the donors, especially the 
Vus, P. Vajiranana Nayaka Thera of 
Ceylon, 

Financial position: —The financial 
position of the Society is causing 
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considerable anxiety. The &ctivities 
Oi the Society have expanded but the 
income has gradually decreased, 
‘The present war in the Far East has 


totally stopped various donations 
heiping our cultural and philan- 


thropic work. If regilar help is not 
Cuming soon various benevolent imsti: 
tutions run by the Society will have 
to be closed. 

Our thanks :—Before concluding, 
itis my duty to express the Society's 
thanks to the members, Bhikkhus, 
Samuaietas and other wellwishers of 
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the Society who have co-operated 
with us wholeheartedly in carrying 
om the work o fthe Society during 
these dificult days. Onur thanks are 
particularly due to our noble Presi- 
dent Sir M.. N. Mukerji, Kt., who 
hever spared himself in promoting 
the interests of the Society and whose 
valuable advice and encouragement 
hove been of the greatest help to us. 


DEVAFRIVA VALISINHA, 
General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society of India. 


REMEMBER 


Our various Institutions when you write your Last Will 


The sucerss of many Chitistian institutions is dne to their being reciprents 
of pamerus bequests from their aympathivers. It has become almost a rule 
among Cliristions to leave o aubatantial portion af one's wealth to m church, 


hospital or school with the result that these 


institutions are seldom in 


financii) difficulties. Mo oir Budidhjet evmputhisers adopt the game method 
of helping oor institutions, thelr anccece is assured, Moy we, therefore, 


myvest eiiry Boddhiat to leave o bequest, however amall, 


to ope of our 


vatias institutions when they write their Last Wills, 


Gis. Seev., Maa Boom Society, 
44, College Square, Calentta. 





BUDDHA DAY CELEBRATIONS IN INDIA 


It is a mutter of great joy to all 
Buddhists that the thrice sacred 
festival of the Birth, Enbghtment 
and the Final passing away of the 
Lord Buddha was celebrated in many 
places throughout India this year 
with the usum] solemnity and enthu- 
siasm, in spite of the troubled world 
situation, ‘There was no shortcomn- 
ing at any place to mar the wlignity 
of the celebrations. 


CALCUTTA 


The main celebration of the Maha 
Bodhi Society was, as usual, held at 


the Calcutin Headquarters of the 
Society. The Bhikkhu-in-Charge, 


Rev. N, Jinaratana spated no pains 
to make the (fonction a success. 
Many people in Caleutts, cven 
Huddhists, thonght that this year's 
celebrations would not be on the 
same grand scale asin previous years, 
init it was Ister scen that there was 
an curtailment of any of the items 
of the function. The Sri Dharma- 
rajika Vihara was tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion, and the cele- 
hrations commenced at 6 A.M. ol 
Thursday, the soth April, t94¢s and 
ended at ro p.m. the same day. 


The Public Meeting arranged by 
the Society began at 6 Baa. Sri 
Bhabani Churn Tow presided and 
delivered a very imspiring address 
which is published elsewhere in this 
sue. 


Mr: 8. C. Chatterjee next address 
ed the gathering, He said that the 
esence of the Lord Budilha's doc- 
trine was universal love. No greater 
of more creative doctrine of human 
conduct had ever wen formulated 
hefore or smee, and the day that 
thankind as a whole would learn to 
practise "Ahimaa’ would mark the 


‘conversion Of the earth into what is 


called the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Sj. J. K. Biswas spoke next and 
suid that the Lord Buddha gave such 
a great peace to the world that he 
would ever be remembered as a 
great teacher of mankind. 


Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy spoke on 
the introduction of Buddhism into 
Ceylon from Inilin. He said that 
the light of the Dhamma, which once 
illumined India, was again showing 
signs of re-illummuation in this coun- 
try through the cnileayours of the 
Maha Bodhi Society: The other 
speakers included Sj. Ram Shanker 
Tripati, Editor of Lokamanya, Sm- 
Kumudini Basu, Pandit Biswanath 
Shastri, etc. 

The President, on- arrival, was gar- 
landed by Mr. H. S:, Kaviratua and 
the welcome address was read ty the 
Acting General Secretary, Dr. 
Arabinds Barua. After the Rev. 
Rhikkhu Jinaratans had administered 
the ‘five precepts' the opening song 
of the function was sung by Sm. 
Kumudini Basn and her party of 
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musicians, who kept the audience en- 
thralled. At the conclasion of the 
presidential address a vote of thanks 
was proposed by Sj P. K. Das, an 
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Our thanks are due to Mr. W. 5S. 


Pereira, who kindly took photoes of 
the function free of cost, and also 
to Messrs, 


Rajmoui Barua, 5S. B. 





(By the courtesy of Mindasthan Slandard. 


VAISHARHA PURNIMA CELEBRATION AT CALCUTT 
MAHA BODH] SOCIRTY : 


Sl BH4anAN? Caves Law PREsInin VEE THE FuSserios 


Maha 
The guests were then 


Executive Member of the 
Bodhi Society, 
entertained to refreshments ‘anid the 


celehmtions came to a happy close. 


Kirielle, H. S. Kaviratna and G. &. 
B. Abeyewardene, who were of im- 
mense help in making the function 
4 Success, 
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SARNATH 
The sacred site of Sarnath ‘was 


‘decorated with Buddhist flags. 
Buddhopija: was followed by a dane 
to the Bhikkhus. In the evening all 
the inmmtes of Sarnath including 
visitors assembled at the Mulagandha- 
kuti Vihara. This:gathering. tnelud- 
ed several distinguished persons fram 
Burma and China. All the visitors 
were welcomed by the Rev. M. 
sancharatdtia, Assistant Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 

The proceedings began with the 
taking up of Pancha Sila (Five Pre- 
cepts) after which Bhikkhu Jagadish 
Kashvapo explained the significance 
of the oecasion and reminded the 
audience of the tich legacy lost in 
India but preserve in countries 
aboard, He appealed to the public to 
make efforts to bring back that lost 
legacy.  Durmese speakers narrate! 
to ns how the day was observed in 
Purma, After the meeting, a splen- 
dil Pradifa Puja illimitated the 
whole locality, The Sinhalese Eud- 
dusts observed the cicght precepts on 
the Purnima Day. 


RUDOHAGAVA 

Here the Lord Buddha received 
perfect enlightenment while sitting 
winder the secred Bodhi Tree on: that 
memorably night so dear to all, the 
Buddhist, It was therefore most 
fitting that both the Bodhi tree and 
the famous temple were so beauti- 
fully dluminated at the titte-of the 
celebration of the Vaishakha Festi- 
val. Bhikkhu D. Sasanasiri and 
Samanera Dhammananda went to 
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this function a success. 

The poor were not forgotten and 
litral gifts of rice aml dal were 
distributed among ther. 

Detour 

The thrice sacred festival ‘‘Vaisakhi 
Purnuima’’ in commemoration of the 
Pirth, Enlightenment and Maha 
Parinirvana of the Lord Buddha was 
celebrated under the auspices of 
the Maha Bodhi Society and: Prahasi 
Eauddha Samity at the Buddha 
Bihara, Reading Road, New Delhi, 
on 30th Apnil, under the presidency 
of Dr. 5S. Dutt, M.A., PhD, Prin- 
cipal, Ramjas College. The meeting 
commenced and closed with suitable 
songs sung by Mr. K. C. Bhutta- 
charya. Samancra Jnanasri received 
the gitests. 

After the mangalacharana by the 
Ven, Dhammaloka, the President in 
the course of an etndite discourse 
obzerved “our worship is: strangely 
and violently distrurbed to<lay by np- 
heavals on a world-wide scale by the 
lusts: and passions which the Lord 
Puddha aimed at eradicating from 
the spint of man"’. ‘It was. the 
culture of personality’, he continued, 
“the development of the creative 
centiment of the individual’ that 
the pristine religion of the Buddha 
aimed at. The Sangha grew in 
strength and organisation, but the 
original emphasis on individualism 
determined the form of its growth, 
each Sangha being a completely 
democratic organisation with no 
abbot, no recognised head, no dicta- 
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Seth Jugal Kishore Birlaji made an 
iipressive speech in Hindi explain- 
ing that Buddhism was part and pur- 
cel of Hinduism and emphasised on 
the Buddha's love for the animate 
world. | 

Swami Kailashananda paid his tri- 
bute of respects to the Lord Buddha 
asa man as Well as a Sativasi anid 
observed that He was pre-eminently 
the Light of the World and not the 
“Taght of Asia" only as given by 
Edwin Amold. 

Sj. Surendranath Mitra read an 
iteresting article in Bengali stress- 
ing the need of the Lord Buddha's 
advent for the reformation of the then 
social condition of the Hindus and to 
drag religious practices out of their 
old rut of austeritics and to make 
religion a common possession hased 
on the four Noble Truths. — 

MMi. S. K. Barua offered the custo- 
mery vote of thanks to the chair as 
well as to the speakers of the cven- 
ing and others, who contributed to its 

The worship of the Lord Buddha 
was performed with solemm religious 
rites with the offerings of flowers, 
lights, ete. from § A.M. throughout 
the day. 


(FHOOM, 
Under the auspices of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of Ghoom near Dar- 
jeeling, the Buddha Jayanti was cele- 


brated ‘with great reverence and 
splendour. The programme com- 


meticed early morning with worship 
in the shrine room of the '“Maitri 
Viboara”, A Lama well versed in 
Tibetan Buddhism, perfonned the 
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tistial tites aml? ceremonies according 
to the Mahayana faith and read 
sacted books from morning till mid- 
might without any interruption, At 
11 A.M, offerings of fruits, sweets and 
flowers were made before the image 
of the Buddha. At a pia. the blest 
offerings were distributed! to tt gyars, 
und children: received sweets. 

In the evening a public meeting 
wis held which was attended by the 
Buddhists and many non-Buddhusts 
who were welcomed by the Rey. 
Mahanama on behalf of the Maha 
Bodhi Society. The happy function 
came to a close with the distribution 
of Prasad to all who were present. 

Mr. ‘T. Tshering, M. T. Wandy-and 
Mr, M. TB. Basnet took great pains 
to make the celebration successful 
und interesting to the local people 
who hitherto did not care to celebrate 
this thrice Blessed Day, 


BUDDHAPURI 

Buddlia Jayanti was observed under 
the auspices of the Ancient Buddhist 
Society at Buddhapuri, Cawnpore 
and a four day programme from joth 
April te 3rd May was gone through. 
The programme included the giving 
of a dinner to Muslims and Hindus 
of different castes together with the 
members of Ancient Buddhist Sectety- 

On the last day, Sunday, the srd 
May a public meeting was held ander 
the presidentship of Mr. K. V. 
Pharke, Principal, Marwari College, 
Cawnpore. The President in ‘his 
speech paid high tribute to the life 
am] teachings of Buddha amd his 
services for the cattse of humanity, 
Among others who spoke at the 
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mecting were Mr. D. H. Kao, Sri 


Biudes Shustri, Dr, Madhukar 
Aharya Medhartii, Mahatma Ram 


Clhanin and Sri Jagdamba Patasn, 
B.A., the senior Vice-President of 
the Ancient Buddhist Society Buddha- 
puri. 


LUCKNOW: 

The thrice ‘sacred festival of 
Vaishakha Porntmm was celebrated 
at the Lucknow Maha Bodhi Society 
in the usual way, An outstanding 
feature this year was the admission 
of a young Sinhalese boy, Dissa- 
nayaka by tame, into the Sangha. 
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The Ven. Bhodhananda Mahasthavir, 
Chief Monk of the Lucknow Buddhist 
Temple performed the ceremony of 
ordination in which he was assisted 
ly the Ven. Ananda Kausalyayana 
nnd Samanera Maha Nama. After 
the ordination the novice received the 
name of Pannananda. We hope this 
yoting Samanera will be helpful to 
our Society. 


Ovrser M. B. 5S. CEenrTres. 


Lumbini, Calicut, Bombay, and 
other branches of the Society cele- 
brated the Vaishakha festival in, the 
usual way. 


SIBLE. FOR THE OPINION 


OF INDIVIDUAL WRITERS OF ARTICLES COMMUNI- 





VAISHAKHA CELEBRATION 


LIST OF DONORS | 


sr Bhahani Charm Law, Calcutta, Rs 
1); Sy. Pratap Dial Das Sethji, Hyderabad 
Rs. 50; Le-Col, . FL J. Payne, Karachi, 
Rs, 50; Bai Parvati Bai Nair, Bombay, 
Rs, 23; Sri Kurumraj Triratna, ‘Tibet, 
Ks, 25; Sir Manmuatha Nath Mukerji, Kt, 
Ra, 20; Sister Vajira, Samath,; Rs. 20: 
Mutanditoam K. D, Karunaratm, Colombo, 
Ks, 14; Mies Violet Sydney, Benares, Rs. 
10; BE. D. Dharmaseno, Esq,, Gampola, 


Ks. 10; Secretary, Bengal Burmese Rui. 


tet Asecciation, Taltoli, Rs. 10; Dr, 5S. 
M. Chatterjee, Calentta, Rs, 10. HO W. 
Amurastiriva, Hey. Galle, Ceylon, Rs, 10; 
H. Jittailoss, Exy., C.CS,, Colombo, Re 
10; H. De 8, Kularaine, Exp, Galle, 
Ceylon, Re, 10; Justin Kotalewnla, Eey., 
Colombo, Ks, 10; Tattle Amnyvasuriva, 
Euy,, Ceylon, Rs. 10; J. A. Windsor, Bag. 
Ceylon, Ra, 10; E. O. De Fonscka, Horcila, 
Rs. 10) Mrs, C. B, Weerasutiya, Ceylon, 
Rs. 7; DB, Weththasingha, Bey, Matara, 
Ke. 6: J. Chonwdlwry, [sq., Culcttia, 
Ke. 5; W. P. Arnolis Sitva, Haj, Hatton, 
Re: 5; K. T, Wimalisekara, Rosi, Horana, 
Re, 5; BH. B. Chuaniden, Fay., Allahahad, 
Re, 3: Kev. K. M. Saranatine, ‘Ther, 
Kirunegoja, Re. 5: Mrs, V_ 3. Leclaeati 
Cpasika, Muatara, Ra. 5S: Naresh Nath 
Mukberjee, Eay., Calcutta, Ra, 5. J. EB. 


Hawa, Esq. Calentta, Ra. &: Dr. Ambinda 
Taroa, Calcutta, Re. 5: B: Bi: Barua, 
Esq., Calewtta, Rs, §; Secretary, Marwari 
Kellef Society, Calenttn, Ra, &; Dr. M- 
R. Soft, Calentia, Rs. 5: Prof. ‘Tan Van 
Shao, Santiniketan, Rs. &: Mudaliyar EH. 
Malalgxla, Hep. Ra, S: PB, Nirmrana- 
away Piller, Hag, Re, 3: Mr Af. Ki 
Angunawala, Radugunnawa, Rs: +3; Wali- 
sinks Wimalachandra, Hsq.. Maskeliva, 
Re. 4) M. Ukka Bonds, sq,, Arangyake, 
Re, 3; Benoy Hhuean Barna, Esq., Digbor, 
Rs. 3; M. W. Barron Appuhamy, Es]. 
Matngatia, Ks. 3; 0. J. Pantis Appalwmy, 
Es], Minuwangoda, Ra: 3: Normiari 
Pertim, Haq,, Calcutta, Rs 3-H 5. Kavi- 
ratio, Esq., Caleatta, Re 3- G S: Bh 
Alxtyawardhang, Es], Calcutta, Rs. 3: 
S. P. Barna, Esq., Dighol, Ra 2) ‘I 7. 
Arnolis de Silva, Heip., “Poddoti, “Ra- 2} 
G. W, Arnolis Apply, Bay. Rs, 2: 
Airs. . MM. Gunasekara, Kospeda, Ra, 2: 
airs. hk. N. Tagore, Calentin, Rs, 2: Daas 
rathi Dutt, Bsq,, Chanlernypuwre, Ra. 2, 
Nogetuir: Nath Chakrabarty, Hay, Re |; 
Manitiuira Lal Banerjee, Hey, Be. 1: Bi, 
H. Pool Peries, Bsq, Colombo, Re. |; 
HO OM. Appohamy, (Rsq,, Enrmnegala, 
Re, 1; Total Rs. ‘347-0. 


Owing to lack of space the account of the expenditure of 
the Waisakha celebrations could not be published. It will 
appear in the next issue of the Journal, We are thankful to 


the generous donora who have very kindly contributed in this 
noble cause and we heartily invoke the blessings of the Triple 





BOOK REVIEWS 


InpiA AND THE Pactric Wor.o—ly 


Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. 


(Paris) of the Department of Indian 
History ond Culture, Calculla 
University. Published by the Book 
Co,, Ltd., College Square Evust, 
Calcutta: Size Svo. Pages XIV 
to soy. Price Indian Rs. 10/-. 
Foreign £1 of 5 dollars, 


Here ib « book which cries os holt. 
We ure completely surprised! at the wealth 
of munterials, so skilfully -marsholled br 
the outhor who requires np introdoction 
to the pohlic either at home or abroal. 
Dr. Nag has oll along been o devoted 
student of Art and Archaeology. His pre- 
vious publiention—"Art and Archaeology 
Abmad” hae drawn well deserved. admirm- 
tion front eastern and western Comore 
seore anul echolors. His world wide jravel- 
ling has aplendidly fitted lim for this 
tusk, whose proper discharge eo nmigorons- 
ly requires a first Inod knowledge of 
the ort collections in various museums of 
the Bost ond the West. In this book 
Dr, Nag hae portly fulfilled the mission 
that he mndertonk when te founded the 
Greater India Society m 1925. Indian Art 
and eniture have recently come into the 
limelight. Gxcidental, entices are -showme 
a keen sense of appreciation of their 
stlaiety, chor anil profumiity. The 
great culture of Indian was not connned 
amply within Hindusthan. As early as the 
4th century BAC. it hod begun it career 
of spiritual comyuest in the Pacific Bosm, 
Ceylon, java; Torneo, Maloy Penineula, 
Cambodia, Siam, Southern China, Korea, 
jupan, the FPilippine Islands; and, on 
recent researches tem! to show, the two 
Atmericans—were infinenced more of less 
by the great wave of colinral rengissance 
which «welled up in India. Dr. Nag 


lias sliwn by copious documentation 
til relevant references how the present 
lay cultere of the Pacific Fasin con 
really be called) o development, with 
neceedary ticulifications, of that great 
Indian Cnlture—the frait of centuries 
of Beolmatical and Buddhiste efforts 
towards the peacefol unity of man 
and the spiritual federation of the world. 
The book is mest opportune at the pre- 
sent moment wien, thongh the work] is 
being mage by the temporary typhoon 
of savage slaughter, the wishes and 
prayers of the einer section of homanity 
have all been directed towards the recone 
truction of a better world on the basis 
of an all-round collaboration of all us 
peaples, irrespective of creed or colour 
Asiutics, Amencans ani HBuropeans ore 
now ceulising with a force preater 
than ever before, that what their fore- 
fathers did in common, baflt in common, 
fighting jointly agninst the dark and hos- 
tile forces cf Natare, in the pre-historic 
and = proto-historic days, was not for the 
glorification of any particulur race, but for 
the Iimman species as a whole; and, it 
now sheer maduess to try to poll down 
that grent structure im the sume of any 
race or local patriotiam. Dr. Nag*s book 
remls thronghont like a romance. It has 
twelve chapters, dealing: with the people 
and the cultures of the countries and 
islands of the Pacific. ‘The outhor has 
beet af pains to point out how these 
diverse cultures have been deeply in- 
fnencel, and in some cases determine 
by Intion traditions, enstoms, ideals ond 
practices. The book has @ mice get sp 
aml we hegre it will) find from the public 
that hearty reception which is its due 
KE. C, Giogn. 


Girotr Maxuscrirrs—Edited by Dr, 
Nalinakva Dutta, M.A., Ph.D. 
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(Cal), D.iLaill, (London) with the 
assistance of Prof. D. M. Bhatta- 
charya, M.A, and Vidyavayadhi 
Shivnath Shastri, published by the 
#racious permission of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir.. Price nol given. 

We feel mach indebted to the three 
suvants-and also to His Highness for 
having given us no less than six manus 
cnpty ont of a snmber which have been 
nneorthed in Gilgit within the territory 
of Kashmir, We onxiously wait to see 
the others pobtished. 

The present volume wotitains the fol- 
lowing : 

()) Ebaisajysagurn Sitrs, (2) Ehkidas- 
tmukham, (3) Hayagriva Viilva, (4) Sarvata- 
thigamtudhish}honssatvanalokana Boddha- 
kebetra Somlorsany Vyith, (8) Sri 
MabSdevi Wyikoragamh, (6) -Ajitasens 
Vedkatuqarh, 


The auttas are all given in Niyari cha- 


mocter with a nomber of porulle] rend- 
Ings from Chinese and ‘Tibetan sources and 
with copious notes pointing ont Ineurrect 
readings; Ryery «utta ia preceded by o 
photo speciuen of the original minus. 
onpte: giving an idea tot only af the site 
of the manuscript bat of the script it 
wWlich they are written ca weil, 

Apert from the preface which relates 
the interesting «tory of the finding of 
these manuscripts, Dr. Dutta has anpplied 
the relers with o senall but learned chap 
ter-on ““Toddhicm in Kashinir’’ and also 
with valuable inireloctions to oll the 
suitne written separiiely wherein he dis 
cnsace their main contents ond has pgene- 
rolly mided o @uniniary. These manos 
cripts, with te exception of the last one, 
are all Mubivinic and] represent thot de- 
cadent period of our history in which it 
seems that life-etergy of Indien people 
in general lod come to a standstill. The 
last is an odomxture of Maohayanic ideals 
with thoee of Theravida, derogately called 


Himayina, All the: suttas lay great stress 


[ytuy—avavs? 


om the repetition of magical formulas, orl 
the performance of lengthy ceremenious 


worship and promise in return alt that ie 


desired by homan beings, ‘The Theravida 
Pali Literature aleo is. not totally bereft 
of thie Maihoyina cult bat it appears: that 
to these suttes the simple life and equally 
simple teachings of the Buddha have be: 
come aloroat unknown. } 

We specially welcome two works -of 
Vyakerina-cluss for, though we read of 
ther a4 one of the nine divisions of the 
Tripitaka, yet they are not found in Pali 
in the form of separate treatises. 

The last sutra forme particularly inter- 
esting rending arid seems to ¢ontain « bit 
ol real History in it 

We hope that not only thoae whe ore 
interested in the atndy of Badillisny bet 
alsa those who are interested in the lis. 
tary of India round about the Hith to tle 
seventh century in general will make fall 
ase of these original documents, 

: ASANDA KAUSALYAVANA, 
ANNUAL Report orf ‘tHe ARcHARO- 

LOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF His Ex- 

ALTeD HIGiNEss TRE NIzam’s: 

Dominions, Printed al the Baptist 

Mission Press, Caleutia. $3 pages 

of printed mailer and 20 plates, 

Hyderabad iy pecotiarly rich in ancient: 
boiliings and monuments and the srchace 
logist reaps a large harvest in the Nixnim's 
Dominion. This is. particularly made: pos 
sible by the genersity of Hiv Highness, 
whe is a. liberal protector of all the an- 
cient oft treasmres, It ip in Hyderubad 
that the world fomous Ajanta and Elloru 
Caves are sitnated, 

The report for 1936-37, which wae pab- 
lished in 1999, is exceedingly interesting. 
Specially atiractive are the excnvated 
buildings af Gulbarga, for Gulbarga wie 
the famous historical capital of the Rulio- 
mani Kingdom, which, | 
fate by u rival Empire. These rare build- 
ings, rises from their sleep of ceuturies, 
sccm like a magic city. 
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To Buddhists the excavations of Patit- 
thana, the city famous in ‘Pali literature, 
wonld be of more than ondinary interest. 
Patitthina, an. jileal spot, nestled on the 
bunks of the Godavari, was the terminus 
of a route on which walked the Husllhise 
missionaries, when carrying the message 
of Jove to tbe mimes, 

Many of the excavated. Imilding» of ilif- 
ferent farms pluces have been restored 
ani they gave an idea of their artistic ele- 
genre of long age. 

There are plates too, showing orta- 
menti— persons! amd decorative, which 
are equally valuable to the student of 
Art. 


Nirvana—By Mrs. Pralima Tagore. 

Santiniketan (1942). 

Prajimn Debi (Mra, Rathindra Nath 
Tagore) is a talented artist and she has 
brotght her rare artistic sense and pro 
fonnd devotion to the departed Poet to 
bear npon tiie most touching narrative of 
the Jest vear of her belowed fnther-in-law's. 
life (Sept. HO—August 141), She has 
placed all Tagore lovers under a deep 
debt of gmtitude by weaving this subtle 
tapestry of hope and fear, of sorrow and 
consolation, ‘The last letter signed by 
the Poot was addressed to her; and with 
the facsimile of that letigr has been pub- 
lished the reproduction of Pratima Devi's 
étriking portrait study of the Poct,. In 
the holy month of Haisakh Rabindratath 
saw the light af day aml in commemorm- 
tion of oie «birthday the = anthoress 
brought oot this hook with tre filial 
piety. Death hod evoked fron the Poet 
ape of iia soblimest witernnces, ossur- 
ing ué that death woe bot the “fawing of 
life inte the ocean of a fall and perfected 
consciousness." Treath t6 anch @ greut 
person j# never a total loss, but «veritable 
Nirvana, and we hope that Mrs, Tagore’s 
sohlime homage will bring solace anil 
iintmnination te many sonls, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
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Mopern Cumese History (Porrm- 
CAL, Ecosoarc Axp Socran)—By 


Prof. Tan Yun-Shan, Director, 
Cheena Bhavan, Santiniketan, 
(1938). 


Prof, Tan Yuru-Stat was invited to 
deliver a comrse of lecture at the Anil, 
University, Waltsir, and five of those 
tiluable amd learned] discourses were poub- 
lished by the University who, let ua hope, 
will request Tim to develop this brochure: 
mito book-form, Tn the first lecture Prof 
Tan gives ta clear and compact survey 
of the past history of China leading op to 
the Political changes in Modern (China 
(@nd chapter}. Then he gives ns a graphic 
picture af the Reonomic development anid 
of the Social progress of Modern China, 
showing how it would be. difficult to 
understand motemn Chinese politics with- 
out constant reference to the great econo- 
mic and soctal movements, specially under 
the Generatizsimo an! Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek, whom the Indians hed the pri- 
vilege aud pleasure of welcoming- recently 
in Imfia, In the last lecture Prof, Tan 
Yuo-Shan gives of a locid) exposition of 
modem Chinese Religion hosed muainty, 
a3 be observed, on Ethic: or Hummmuem 
om) on Ta-Tatig or Universalism, At 
every page of this gtinmlating booklet we 
feel inclined! to urge the veteran Chinese 
Professor te onganixe a sound ooniparative 
study of the cultural history of China and 
India at the noble institution of Cheena 
Thavan which be hae been eo ably deve 
loping at Dr. Tagurc’s Santiniketan, 
Prof. Tan's book shonld be carefully 
sttulied by all serious students of Oriental 
cnllure. : 

KAttIDas: Nac. 


As ELEMentary Part Course—bBy 


Narada Thera, Vajirdrama, 
Colombe. To be obtained from 
fhe Maka Bodhi Book Agency, 


Sarnath, Henares. Price As. 8. 
This Pali Course, 168 pages; wil 
prove of comiideryble use to the efudent. 


sgl 


The roman type is clear, with ue Pal; 
itt Htulies. The student is given twenty- 
six leasons, plua o veeabolary, ond, what 
is wu considefible help, o Guide to 
Exercises. 

On paige G2 the Pil) word “‘Khaggavi- 
Minakappa" is translated as “like a 
thinocerss”, We consider that the oor 
rect interpretation of this tnch debated 
werd ahovld be, “like the horn of a 
thinacenns”, PSilj scholars husiog the in- 
lerpretation ai the Collanniddess Com- 
Inentury claim, that the rendering wf such 
i pheote us "Eko care Khagpevisinkapypx" 
shoal be "Let one fare plone like the 
born of a rhinoceros’, However, another 
Bchool of Thooght claim (apart from the 
detivation of this compound) wert) Chiat 


‘like @ rhinoceros’ is the cotrect tramela-. 
tions. They also point out that the habit 
of the rhipoteros is to wander alone. 
The rhinoceros does not wonder: alone, 
ft is mot the habiy of any animal to wan- 
der alone, mnless he is <ick, or too old to 
keep up the herd The hobit of the 
rhinoceros is to wander gbhout together, 
bot at night Their habits: are nocturnal. 
The peculiar chameteristic of the Indian 
thinocerow is his ome, solitary, horn, in. 
contrast to the other -hormed) opin 
The Venerable Ther lias waite a 
nomber of useful botikks on warlous os- 
pects of the Dhan. This Pa Cotirse 
9 «certainly a welcome addition to the 
Vopririma Yulilicntion Series: 


Ststee Vajrka. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Marwari Relief Society, 

We ore glad to learn that about 
1,905,056 evacuces who teathed 
Calcutta by steamers:and trains from 
Burnta and Malaya have been given 
every kind of relief und assistance by 
the Marwari Relief Society up to the 
7th May, rod2, abeolotely irrespec- 
tive of caste, creed or colour- 


The volunteers of the Society along 
with the workers of the other relief 


ofganisations are attending the 
Docks, Jetties, Steamer hats, 


Dharamsaias and Railway Stations, 
receiving the evactiees, arranging for 
their food, clothes, monetary help, 
cremation of the deceased, temporary 
accomunodation, Medical relicf, re- 
patriation to their respective homes 
and exchange of foreign currency ete, 


So far the Society has spent over 
Rs, 48,000/- in addition to [tivate 
charities in connection with relief 
operations. The Society is in need 
of funds to carry on the relief opera- 
tions successfully and we hope that 
the genérous public will help the 
Seciety in its great Inmuniturian 
work, 

It is a matter of pride to us to 
known that our noble patron Sj. Seth 
Jugal Kishore Birlaji is one of the 
founders of this highly wseful Society 
as well as one of its helpers. 


= = = * 


Rabindranath's Birthday. 

The Birthday of our great national 
poet was celebrated on 30th May, 
1942 at the Muha Bodhi Hall, 
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Calcutta, conjointly by the Kshanik- 
It was a great sticcess and the Hall 
was packed to tts utmost capacity. 
Dr, Ealidas Nag presided delivering 
an address on the jxet’s message to 
Humanity and several distinguished 
speakers addressed the pathermyr. 


A Distinguished Visitor to the 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara. 

Mr. George Veh, the London 
Director of the Chinese Ministry of 
Information, paid o visit to the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara ond the 
Chinese Buddhist Temple at Sarnath. 
Me was welcomed by the Bhikkhis 
of Sarnath and was-shown round the 
Vihar and the Ruins. He wus deep- 
ly: impressed by the freseoes of thie 
Vihara, A set of Society's publica- 
tion iucluding the reproduction of 
Piititines was presented to him. 

« * * * 


The Ceylonese Relief Society. 

This Seciety was founded wider 
the auspices of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, Caleutta, on Singhalese New 
Years Day, April 13th, 1042. 

There wis a pleasant firnection 
attended by the Ceyloneése oomtt- 
nity of Calentta as well as many 
other prominent local indies and 
wentlenmen. 

Following the social, these present, 
arranged for the prompt working: of 
the newly formed Society. Dr. 
Arabinds Barna, MLA., PhD., 
General Secretary, Mas Bodhi 
Society, guided the deliberations. 
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The chief aims of the Soctety are 
to aid Ceylonese; Buddhists from 
Sika, Malaya, China and others 
who have fallen into difficulty on 
account of the present emergency 
and to render all possible help in 


cases of distress. Sir Manmatha 
Nath M erji, Rt, President, Naha 


Rodhi Society, and Dr. B. C. Roy, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University have kindly consented to 
be Patrons of the said Society. 

Sri Bhabanj Churn Law was tn- 
animotsly elected President with 
Rev, Bhikktin N- Jinaratana as: Howo- 
rary Secretary and Dr. Ealidas Nag 
as Honorary ‘Treasurer. 

Ur, S. P. Chatterjee and Dr. M. R. 
Soft have kindly consented to act as 
Honorary Physicians. 

Several distingtished gentlemen 
have obliged us by accepting the 
Vice Presidentship and Membership. 

L . w = 


A zood many needy evacnees from 
Burma are often coming to our 
Society's Headquarters at Calcutta 
to appeal for help. The Society is 
doitig its est to cope with the sitaa- 
tion. These evaciess inclide both 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists. We 
svmpathise with them im their dis 
tress ated are endeavouring our best 
to help them in every possible way. 


* = . . 


Visitors from Burma. 

A. distinguished Burmese leader 
Mr. U. Tin Tut, LCS. Ex- 
Chancellor of the Rangoon Univer: 
sity and Chief Secretary to the 
Burnin Government, m India, gave 
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us the pleasure of his company for 
some time. He. is a man of action, 
and during his sojourn in Calentta 
accorded us most valtmble assistance 
by coining daily and helping us in 
our work. He is now stationed at 
sunla, We are glad that he became 
a member of our Society, and. his 
brother U ‘Tin Hlaing, who oteom: 
panied him, has become subscriber 
to our journal, 

Another distinguished visiter frowi 
Burma Mr. UL Aye Maunw also 
becaine a member of our SOCTELY 
duriug his stay in Calentia, He held 
the high post of Chief Engineer 
under the Burma Government and 
left his native lanil owing to the 
tragic: conditions that have come 
upon his country. He beloncs to a 
family who have been faithful ti the 
Maha Bodhi Society for years, 

Mr, U. Htoon, Divisional Forest 
Officer in Burma wlio shared the fate 
of many of his countrymen is at 
present residing at our Society's 
premises. He is accompanied by his 
wife. He also became 4 inember of 
the Maha Bodhi Society. 

The Naval Officers, Lt. ‘Than Pu 
and Sub-Lt. Ha Ohy and another 
gentlenun Me. Nyeve Hising HA, 
O.C called at our Headquarters and 
hecame metihers: of the socketty, 
second It. Sein ‘Tuy alen joined our 
Sociely as a member, his father was 
an old) member. 

A young Indo-Burmese eVacuEee 
Mr. Ko Tn Nyein and a vouty 
Sinhalese evacuee Mr. W. P. John 
from Burma called at our Society and 
became tiembers, We are wery olin 
to say that the Chinese Bhikklu Fa 
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Fong, an evacuce from Therma ales 
visited our temple and became a 
tember of our Society, He is a 
pupil of Ven. Tai Hsu and he is 
now staving at Santiniketan. 


Sarnath Library. 

Samanera 8. Buddhapriyu, the 
Librarian of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara. Library, Sarnath writes — 

“The Maha Bodhi Society Lilrury 
of Calenutta has been shifted safely to 
Sarnath. It contains a yery rare samual 
valuable collection of Buddhist texts. 
and their English translations, We 
invite the attention of the research 
scholars in the field of Buddhism so 
that they muy avail themselves of 
this. opportunity.”* 


The generosity of Sree Bhabani 
Churn Law. 


This philanthropic pentleman has 
leen of great help to our Society by 
his generous gifts which in these 
difficult days have been specially wel- 
come. We ure very grateful to this 
large-licaried friend of the Mah 
Boxthi Society. 


* * « - 


Buddha Jayanti in India. 


The Buidha doy celebrations in 
India sre auspicious events olserved 
in many parts of India, Through 
Society the Vaisakha ‘Festival is: 
cities of the globe and the noble life 
of the great Indian ‘Sage brings a 
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recollection of his immortal thoughts 
and deeds. in the minds of the 
general public. We liave received 
reports from nonmerous places to 
the effect that otr earnest endea- 
vours are crowned with success and 
we hope that we shall be able to 
maintain the tradition, vear after 
year. Owing to meagre space we are 
utiable to publish the full reports of 
all the centres and we crave the 
pardon of those whose reports could 
tot be printed. 

The expenses of the Vaisakha 
Pestivals in our own centres licre 
were defrayed this year by @enecrous 
contributions of the public and we 
accord onr heart-felt thanks to our 
friends and supporters and mvoke the 
blessings of the Lord Buddha upon 
then, 


The Chinese Visitors and Maha 
Bodhi Society. 


We welcome now and then Chinese 
Buddhist friends whoa remember that 
His Holiness Tai Hsu and His 
Excellency Tai Chi Tao personally 
visited. our Society and continite to 
take interest in our work. We know 
that owing to the emergency, 
hovsaimds of Chinese are now atay- 
ing in and near Calcutta, Our friend 
Mr. C. H. Lowe, Calcutta Director 
of the Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion, is domg a splendid service hy 
publishing and distributing to ws the 
China Information Bulletin (oth 
number dated aoth July, rmoq2). It 
helps us in keeping in tench with the 
recent developments in  nationaltst 
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China under the nobly lead of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shekh. 


We have received recently a most 
interesting and informing pubtica- 
tion: “China After Five Veéars of 
War" (Chungking, toga). It is o 
symposium of articles written by 
Chinese experts giving us up to date 
information about the baste factors 
of Chinese national life arranged in 
live principal divisions: Governtnent 
Military Affairs, Economic Efforts, 
Administration, Education and 
Society. It is a book indispensable 
to all those who want to keep abreast 
of all that is stirring the depths of 
the life of about 450,000,000 million 
of our neighbours. We shall review 
this valuable book m detail m our 
next issue but meanwiile we imvite 
Mr. Lowe and other representatives 
of young China in Calcutta to estab- 
lish a permanent centre of Sino 
Indian Culture in this city where our 
enlightened Chinese friends will find 
a most sympathetic andl progressive 
group of collaboraters. We offer the 
hospitality of the Maha Bodhi Soctety 
Hall for such a centre, if and when 
organized. Our hall is just opposite 
to the Calcutta University and ts an 
ideal place for quiet disctission meet- 
ings and social reunions, Hooks and 
publications of the Chinese Minis- 
try of Information, kept in our read- 
ing room ani) hall will hely) cxm- 
siderahly the public of Caleutta to 
further positive knowledve of the 


great nation which is helping through 


its heroic struggles and: sacrifices: ‘to 
build New Asia. May the new 
generation of Chiny and India colla- 
borate, through such -a centre, to 


2y6 


further the cuise of Deinpcracy and 
Freedom. 


The 50th Volume of our Journal. 

The late Rey, Dharmapala started 
the Maha Hodhi Journal during the 
Vaisakha celehration (May) tRa2. So 
with our Vaisakha number of toga 
we complete the goth vear and 
start the soth Volume with the good 
Wishes of all our friends in India 
and, abroad. During the last half 
century the Mahs Bodhi Society and 
its Jottrnal haye consistently tried to 
uphold the principles of hinisa (non- 
vidlence) and Maite {hrotherhood). 
We temetiber with gratitude in this 
connection the services rendered Iby 
our colleagues and friends of various 
tationalities. With the dawning of 
better days we hope: to publish a 
systematic index of the so volumes 
Which marked the various stuges in 
the development of the idea of World 
Brotherhood. more than ever 
we feel that the message of Lord 
Puiddha should be conveyed to every 
Tan ant women couvht th the 


Now, 
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general conflagration and to pray for 
the quick restoration of Peace and 


Gomlwill among men. 
= = * * 


Executive. 


In spite of his ill health our revered 
President Str M. N. Mookerji- waa 
all attention to the workers of the 
Society, im these difficult days. He- 
woul] soon be leaving for Patna and 
he hes induced onr energetic 
colleague Dr, Arabinds Barua 10 con- 
tinue as Honorary Secretary. While 
the mumber of our helpers is dwindl- 
ing att the finances of the Society 
are abnormally low we watt « Te- 
sourceinl nin Hke Dr. Banm to he 
at the helm of affairs and he has 
more thao justified the confidence 
placed in him by the Governing 
Body of the Society, We are looking 
forward to receive in near future our 
permanent General Secretary Deva- 
priya Walisinha who is making satie- 
factory progress in his health as we 
gather from a recent letter of Mr. 
Raja Hevawitarne, Trosiee of the 
Maha Bodhi Society. 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARIES OF THE LATE VEN. SRI DEVAMITTA | 
DHAMMAPALA AND MRS. MARY E. FOSTER 


The Birthday Anniversaries of the late Sri Devamitta 


mmapala, 


Founder of the Maha Bodhi Soci 


a 
and of Mrs, Mary E. Foster. benefactress of the ae Bodhi 


Society, will be celebrated on Thureda 


at its many branches. Owing 


y the [7th Se 
to the station createe arn the 


war, jan ae crepe a nO borate programme, 
but it is the desire of Saale ] ta ough an the funckos A SUCCESS 15 


far as possible, 


noble achievements of these two 


Personages are a Pisses example to us all, 








VEN'BLE DEVAMITTA DHARMAPALA IN MONASTIC ROBE 
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“Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, jor 
the welfare of the many, im compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, jor the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

—Manavacca, Vinava PITARA. 
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ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA AND THE MAHA BODHI 
JOURNAL 


Sir Baron Jayatilaka, Kt., 


Chief Minister of Ceylon, Patron, Maha Rodhi Soculy. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the the Maha Bodhi Journal 
‘s an event which cannot but be of exceptional imterest to the 
Buddhist world, It represents the steady progress and develop- 
ment of the propaganda work which was initiated in India fifty 
years ago by the late Ven. Sn Dharmapala, 

T am perhaps one of the few now living who were personally 
terested in the venture. Many doubted its stecess. It was, 
considering the time and the circumstances, certainly a bald 
experiment. But, in spite of dificulties and obstacles, the 
Rey. Dharmapala, with characteristic courage, launched it 
almost single-handed. The result has amply justihed his 
determination and foresight. The Journal now occupies a pre- 
eminent position among the Buddhist periodicals of the world. 
During the last fifty years it has rendered signal services to 
the cause and has been a potent means of spreading the Dhanima 
throughout the world. 

As one who has witnessed the inception and progress of 
the Maha Bodhi Society for fifty vears, T am confident that the 
Maha Bodhi Journal will continue to flourish in the future, 
carrying on the work of propagating the Dhamma with ever- 
Increasing vigour and stHccess. 


THE VEN. DEVAMITTA DHAMMAPALA 


Mr. J. R. Jayawardene, Bar-at-Law 
Minaging Trustee of the nagarike Diirmapaly Trust, 
Secretary, Ceylon National Congress. 


It was during a visit to the Buddhist Holy places in India 
two vears ago that I first began to understand ind appreciate 
the work of Ven. Dhammuapala. 

In Calentta, Gava and Buddha-Gaya, in Sarnuth, Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras and many other cities in India monuments to 
the work of Ven, Dhammapala exist in the form of Buddhist 
temples, rest houses for pilgrims, libraries, schools or hospitals. 

Knowing as I do the difficulty of organising human 
societies and making them function efiictently and effectively’, 
Lcan only marvel at the perseverance, the strength of character 
and energy of one who achieved so much not in one country 
tlone, but in many countries amone men helon: “ing to different 
races. 


[t was not my good fortune to see the Ven. ‘Dhammuapala 
diarmy his lifetime. We have however all heard of him or 
read about him, Yet it was only when I read very recently 
the special issue of the Maha Bodhi Journal issued on the 
occasion of the Ven. Dhammapala's death that I began to 
appreciate the world wide movement that he originated. Truly 
can it be said of him now that le was one of the mukers of 
history. 





“Let me die soon; let me be reborn. I ean no lanes 
prolong my agony. [ would like to be born again twenty Ave 
times to spread L_arel Buddha's Dharma.’ 


a 


“HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE” 


Colombe. 
Did not the Master say,—honour By the Wesed union of-two noble 


to whom honour is: due". 

Tt is abundantivy evident from) thy 
public life anil miunificence of the 
Anagarika: Ohammapaln, the - great- 
est Eoddhist Missiinary since tlic 
atest Arahath Mahitila, that not 
only the spirit of lis brave amd noble 
parents, but his ow “good Iaanoma’’ 
of the past, influenced him to a very 
high and thonourmble degree. 

Tt will nowhere be denial that 
within the last century noo other son 
of Lanka gave his wealth, his know- 
ledee, his life, his all—for thy god, 
for the welfare of the many, :ansd for 
the glory. of the Puddha-Sasansa ! 

I think the title "Bodhisativa” 
bestowed on him by a loving people 
is the best proof-of a great devotion, 
honour, md respect, that could mot 
he conferred ow a “mere man", but 
befilled Sri Tievamitta Dhammapala ! 

The pietare of a life devoted to 
acts betteficinl not aniv w his own 
countrymen, hut carried far into 
fordign lands, shovht be painted tn 
the glowitte colours of Bravery, 
Sincerity; and ‘Truth and handed, to 
the growing generations, to on 
courage them to follow in the noble 
footsteps of this undaunted, tirchess, 
and world-famous worker, for /the 
spiritual and sécenlar welfare of all 
littinanity | fe 


‘fram end to end. 


and pore hearts; was bor thisalay +7 
years aco, our Dhennnapale | A mame 
held in awe respect and love during 
the “dark uge™ that witwesed the 
difhenlt ond dysrading Days of the 
fallert Sinkalese Nation. J 

Christened “Diavid’* hy Christian 
who tried Hard, but 
failed, Tike “Onliath’ ty convert the 
heathen, ‘Dhaomapala, clung to the 
faith of bis fathers! 

His carly years I thns will describe— 
When yet a boy, no boyish plav 
lial jrlonse, 

tind ull set, 
learn and know, 

Twa “religions made to weigh, 
he chose iwith ease, 

The Trath ! his “‘Heritaze’* 
Freedom, all oc, 

Then dreamed of great deals for 
the pubhe pod, 

Te promote all Truth, All 
rightcous things, 

He rowre! like the lion fearless 
in the wood, 

And vowed “to do" and tie” 
like our warricr kings. 

With “time grew Dharmotisgiala 
every inch a mn and with is slashing 
tongue and nw lion's roar, he instilled 
@ new life mit his penpile, 

Like a tornade, he swept the Lid 
“Stop aping the 


Missionarics 


His serious to 


zine 


Ss ya s 


poo 


Westerner—Vou look like basket- 
women with ridiculous hats on your 
heads’"—he laughed at the women 
and they gave up the -frock to wear 
the graceful saree. And to the men 
he saiil—"Dp not be like the foolish 
lioncuh who, tll it looked into the 
clear pool, thought it was weak and 
amall, like the timid lank. You are 
warriors sons of warrior kings! Wake 
up! Shake off that ‘doe collar’ 
which i= choking vou! throw away 
that tie which is strateling yi! In 
these “borrowed plumets” vou look 
like a scare-crow ready for hanging ! 
He Free*’ | 

He opened free schools, free hos- 
pitals, eave industrial «acholarshtips, 
started cloth weaving im handloams, 
clamoured that domestic science 
ehotild be taught to girls, rediculed 
“beef-eaters”’ aml reduced beef-cat- 
mg to-a great extent. He formed s 
socicty for the prevention of "“drink- 
Ing intexicants”, 
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Like the giant Strombolie tn crup- 
tion tis meteoric outpourings of a 
richly stored mind, ‘saturated in the 
Dhamma, the Bible, the Koran and 
other rehgious books, tis magnetic 
personality, his bubbling wit and 
humour, swept the land, shook the 
people and awakened them | 

Things un-attempted, things un- 
dreamt of vet, were dowe by Ver. 
Anavarika Dhammapala! He spoke 
the Truth ! He tived the Truth! The 
Dhammnia. oe 

In the evemmg of his life, he 
entered the Holy Order. He realised 
his dream on carth! He dreans 
now. in the Devaloka, of what he will 
do in his next birth aml his next— 
“ta be barn 2§ tines mto this warld, 
to do and dite, for the good and wel- 
fare of the many and the glory of the 
BuddhaSasino ! was the ““adistann’’ 
of this “hodhisattwa'’! 

May his aspirations Ix realised ! 

Peace be to all, 


N.—Sumani Devi is the only surviving -ntece of the late Rev, Dhammuapala. 


—Ldilor, 
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VUVHLA VHIIVEVRHVHeE 


IN MEMORIAM 


Prof. Nicholas Roerich 


When I wrote my “Message of 
Friendliness" for the Maha Bodhi 
Journal 1 looked at the portrait of 
the Venerable Anagarika Dherma- 
pili on. the wall before me.. Ani’) 
speaking oof friendliness a4 of the 
hasic principle of life, I addressed 


the Vendrable Dharmapala, knoww- 


ing that from him 1 couk! expert 
respamse and syinguithy im the ques- 
tion of the unification of hearts. 
Verily the glorious life of this 
Messenger of Trath passed wnder the 
sign Of Friendliness, Muthisiasin anil 
l'pifieatiog, 


Though several ineetings were im 
tended, we mever tal the: oppor- 
tunity to come together physically, 
and vet I often met the Ven, Dher- 
tinents I have heard and read his 
esteemed name and evervwhere one 
gi! the same feeling surmwunded it, 
It was the feeling of noble reverence, 


Everywhere the hest people turmed 


to him im ‘thonght darting hours of 
clevatinu, Inspiring and deep work. 


In our present perturbed times, 
such 4 constant veneration is very 
rare. People always try to involye 
ureat tames in soimc ontside twn- 
necessary circumstances ; but if thev 
di tot dare to née a name in this 
saperhicial way it ts always the hest 
sien of their true admiration, 


Small is the number of pioneers, 
who have witnessed so tan -sremark- 
able everts as the Ven. Diarmapala. 
And therefore it ix especially, paintyl, 
if one of these rare ‘spirits departed 
to oa better world, but away from 
ours, Of course such untiringly 
labouring and contimuonsly creative 
vouls will never cease their noble 
endeavours in any world. People 
with stich a clear devoted canscious-. 
ness never remain inactive, From 
one fruitful life they tum to another 
achievement, remenibertig that the 
Arhat's rest consists in new beantifil 
thoughts. And of course such 
thoughts will he first of oD directed 
to Hw Pesce of all beings, to rare 
perfection and to all pre-ordained 
noble deeds which tring with them 
the woxl for everyone Was. not 
tuch non-exotisem the dominating 
side of the character of the Ven. 
Dhurtmnapaln? And does not the 
constant striving towards constrie- 
tiveness and creation distinguish him 
it field of earthly labours? 

When we remeniher all that We 
has done, everything in which he 
participated pnd cvery thing with 
which his name is connected, docs it 
not form. the most glorions wreath 
of boniir, consisting of taumorahle 
flower, which all fiioresce in their 
innermost Beauty! When we have 
Hie passibilityv, at the departure of a 
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erent personality, to apply. the con- centering & new field of lahouwr, mods 
ceplion of Beatty, it menns that eur his hem! in w benevolent smile. 


heart = adesd deeply moved. It Hail to the Venerable Messenger 
means that the achevement which of Goodwill | 

wes before us has kindled aur hearts. Hail to the Leader of unsellish 
Aad in these eacred fires of the heart Creativertiess | 

we can unite in best thoughts and Hail to the Guardian of the 
know tat also the Departed, wlio ts Great Teaching | 









““A warrior may conquer thousands and thousands 
men in the battle; but who so shall conquer himself 
he is the greatest of warriors.”’ 


—Dhammapada 


VEN’BLE DEVAMITTA DHAMMAPALA, FOUNDER, 
AND MRS. MARY E. FOSTER, BENEFACTRESS 
OF THE MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY 


Dr. C. J. Pao 


Consul General of fhe Republic of China, Calcutta 


It is indeed ow privilege os well us 
we honour to me to be invited to 
attend the celebration of the Birthday 
Anniversirics of the late Venerable 
Sri Devunnitta Dhammapala, the 
founder of the Maha-Hodhi Society 
of India, and its benefactress, the 
Mahopasika Mary FE, Foster this 
afternoon, and to speak a few words. 
As a friend of your Socicty ands a 
citizen of Clin where the freadom 


of belief, amon ather thitigs, ‘lias 


heen observed, | ami very glad 10 


have this opportunity W-joh! you if” 


commemortine these leaders whose 
ultractive porsonulities and indomit- 
able will to do food w fellow men 
have won fespect and adniination 
throughout the world. It is also mv 
tiiderstaniding thal your Society has 
A history exactly of half a century, 
and while we are gathered here to 
celebrate the Birthday Anniversaries 
of Your founder and benefactress, 1 
mist avail myself of the opportunity 
th extend to vou my sincere congra- 
tuations on this auspicious occasion 
of the completion of the coth wear of 
age of vour great Society to-day. 

It is needless for me to say that 
the Maha-Bodhi Society is one of ihe 


leading Buddhist orgunisations. af 


the workl The valie-ayl the i- 
portance of your contribution towarils. 
the renaissance of Buddhism, under 
the lewlership of your founder anil 
ratolors, can never He over-em- 
uhasized, You know more—much 
inore—-obont the life and achieve- 
ents of these leaders thin a perso 
like myself who has only ‘heen in 


your reat country about  dight 
ininths, Even a person who knows 


a little about them would however 
reajize that the history of your 
fender SWE history of Buddhisni 
m™ Modern India. Allow me to 
tell vou o dew things that I know 
ubout them and that more or less are 
closely connected with my country. 
It is generally tnderstood that: 
Puddhism. was: born in India. 2,600 
vears ago. With the efforts of King 
Asoka and King Kanishka, it was 
highly developed and lind reached 
its wollen age. It was alse widely 
ypread in the neighbouring counties. 
of India. Unfortunately it graduilly 
declined particularly during the last 
few centuries in your country, Real- 
Hing the necessity to revitalize the 
Buddhist activities and rebuild the 
relicion, yotr fouider, 50 years ago 
formed this Society, collecting whit- 
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ever was left in Ching and Ceylon to 
he tauweht again in India, The difficnl- 
lies he hod to overcome imav leave the 
Buddhistic world and India in tears; 
but he Has succeeded in giving birth 
to this great organisation enabling 
men to achieve his sacred mission. 
Ie will le iompessible for me to oon. 
merate his activities, but 1 believe 
that the temple and the school he 
built’ wt Sarnath with some support 
of our Chinese leader Venerable Tai 
Hsu are among other things, his 
INCH. 

Te me, Poddhism is mor merely a 
relimion. Ft ts-a plulosophy. It is a 
hivl: ideal of life. The love of peace 
util fraternity is the centre of its 
teaching. Thinking from this angle, 
I shonld sav that the Japanese must 
be very imtich ashamed to be full of 
Mmewressive spirit and fond of murder- 
ets actions, contrary to their clan 
as faithful believers. of Buddhism. 
The teachings of Lord Buddha have 
been i many respects responsible 
for the profound admiration and high 
estimation of the Oriental civiltsa- 
ttn by Occidental people. Tn this 
respect Your founder and your society 
have done immeasurable work: 

I mst at this moment dlso men- 
tion the historical visit of Dhammna- 
pila ta my country about 20 years 
avo. He yisited Shenchai, Nankinw 
aid many other places. He culti- 
vated deep friendshyp with our Vene- 
fable Tai Hsn and the late Dr. 
Vane Jen-Shant and other leading 
Buddhists of China ot that time. I 
remember I read some of the resolu- 
tiows of their meetings published in 
our Chinese Buddhist periodicals. 


ami 
= 


Cevlon 


Among them it may be mentioned 


that Bixctdhists of Ching, India ond 
should regard the. Maha- 
Hodhi Society as. the centre for pro- 
moting ther work of renatssance, 
that «nited efforts shonld be mae 
among Euddhists of these three 
countries in the teaching of Biuidh- 
istt to the workl, that arrange- 
ment should be made for the Chinese 
Buddhists to come to India and 
Cerlon to lecture ott Mahayanu 
Buddhism and thut China should also 


send Boddhist proeste to India anil 
Cevlon to study Sanskrit and Pali 


seriptures. These resolutions have: 
heen warmily welcomed by our people 
us was indicated by the establishing 
of Jetavana Vihara under the leader- 
ship of the late Dr, Vanp, with the 
piirpose of studying Satiskrit and so 
on to make preparations to realize the 
ideal promoted by Dhammapala. Al- 
though with the death of Dr. Vang 
and for many other rensons, thinys 
have niet been: so smmoth as it was ex- 
pected, Dhammuapala has definitely 
iaid the foundation for the remnis- 
cance of Buddhism not only in Indig 
but alse im China. T dare say thot 
the Chinese Huddhists and faithfyl 
followers of Buddhism are very wrute- 
ful to this great service your founder 
remicred to the Buddhistic world of 

Very recently with the support of 
Iny RovVernment and people under the 
leadership of the Venerable Tai Hsu, 
many Buddhist schools haye heen 
established in China. My country 
hos also sent many students to India, 
Ceylon and other nee to study the 
teachings of Lord Buddh weet. 





0 


Wears mu (roso-40) His Exeellency 
Tai Chi ‘Tag and the Venetahle To 
Hew successively visited your country 
amd excharmead views with Your con- 
lomporary lenders. 
the 
hetween our two eines bailt Liv 


They cante - to 


clear up Wowls on the roud 


wut forefathers; They have revita- 
led those who-are faithful followers 
of Buddhism. 
recreated 


They lave fol only 


peace nf timed ht -alsa 
iirected us in inaintaming the wel- 


fare ot mankind which is. indispen- 
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sable to the tecatestroction of the 
Tutiure worid. 

Lovers of Humanity! On tis 
occastan, while we ore celebrating: 
the Birthday Amniversaries of wotiy 
formder und henefactress, shall we 
not resolve to continie oor efforts to 
fulfil the wili af those leadors ani! 
cast itsile the Letrayvers of the great 
religion of Byddhisen ? 

(Speech delivered at M. Th Hull 
on the occasian of Fomnlerts BRirth- 
day Anniversary), 


Religion of the Buddha attempts to make man 


condemned on hygienic grounds. 


happy here first. Ascetism he condemned on pure 
psychological and scientific grounds, and sensualism he 


Both make men lose 


| their balance of mind, and the great object of life is lost 


in the absence of a lofty consciousness. ”” 


—Dharmapala. 





BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARIES OF DEVAMITTA DHARMAPALA 
AND MAHOPASHIKA MARY E. FOSTER 


Sj}. Hemchandra Nasker 


Maver of Caleutls 


Ladies and wenmtlemen, 

Let ime thank vott sincerely for 
having afforded me the privileze of 
Ieitw associated with tits evenme’s 
haly futtction and inauenrating the 
bitth day anniversaries of the date 
Vencrable Srt Devamnitta Dharmapala. 
nd the Mahopustika Mary E Foster, 

Onur worthy president Pr. Surendra- 
fath Das Gupta and call the other 
learne) spenkers will, 
‘iffer yor a glimpse into the wondler- 
ful lives, sanctified) ty spirttual Bliss, — 
of these two persomiges—one, the 
inspired savant of Cevlon, the other 
a Hawaiian lady, of caim resiznation 
tu the cause of suffering Humanity, 
But for the inspired avtivities of the 
one and the munificent gift of the 
Other, the Maha Bodhi Society of m- 
ternational character anil fanie could 
not have started its noble mission 
thromhont the length atl breadth 
af this-world. If we look wpon the 
life tnstery of Devamitta Dharma 
tala, we are al ance convinced thit 
invisible powerful forces are ever 
working their plans: on imankinil: 
Mut the persistent faith and indomi- 
ttble courage born therce!d show by 
Dhaminapala of whese conscintisness 
mist have assured him the satisfac 
ton of knowing that he will ome«ay, 


‘deny 


for certes, 


thraavh his teliatice of Super Sell, 
have his life-mission fulfilled: And if 
we attempt to rentine the sienificance 
of stich lives as dedicited to the 
hichest good of mankind, we can nol 
the troth of the preenent 
teaching > | 

fatet oweyrt at nice $rmy wa fres 

faa ae erites coniiat atten “feet Ste, 

Bien Seater caceyl catfe #1 wrifiecny y 


Follow the intellectual savant who 
poms. “ott ont the secret treasure, 
geotal will euthic finta vou amd evil he 
nyerterct, } a 


Ant that of 
s\afe.ce spent afb 
ey seta oer Sct, 
ee te] aaa Goats 
nowt ety ais create | 
ody perishe: even as the roval 
cluiniot richly painted, Put dies tot 
the Dhanma—of the cood sand the 
Wise—thits sav the self-content anwes, 
The subline memoryoaf those per- 
somajics also stands immortal in the 
glory of their noble deeds. This is | 
the auspichius date when we feel the) 
transcendental appeurance of Deva- 
mitta Dhommapaia the beloved oft 
Lord Biiddha upen arth. His words | 
are still rimming in out ears, “Let tie! 
be. re-horn. -Loawanld bike ta he born 
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twenty-five times to spread Lord their sacred memory’ gn) celebrate 
Buddha's Dharma". their birthday anniversaries. With 
salutation to Lord Huddha fet us 
Let the inspired inspire us to<lay start the celebration for success. 
when we are assembled to worship Name Buddhava 


(This address was delivered al the M, BH. Hall on the occasion of ihe 
Birthday Celebration of the Founder), 


One does not become an outcaste by birth. 
One does not become a Brahmin by birth. 
lt 19 by deed one becomes an outcaste. 
It is by deed one becomes a Brahmin.” 


—Samyuktanikaya 








Marca 2, 1803, was an important 
day in my humble, imeventful life ; 
it was on that day—I was then in my 
twenty-ninth vear—that [ came to 
know three eminent men who have 
left a mark in the history of modern 
Indisa—Hewavitarne. Dharmapala, of 
the Well-known Don Carolis fanny 
of Colombe, Mr, Romesh Dott, a 
distinguished member of the Civil 
Service, end Mr. Satvendra: Prasannn 
Sinha, then a promising Barrister of 
Caleutta, who rose, as Lord Sinha 
of Raipur, to be the first Governor 
af the Province of Bihar and Orisa, 
all of whom heve passed away. 

To Rev. Dharmapala T was imtro- 
duced by an esteemed citizen of 


Culeutta, the Inte Mr. Neel Comnl 


Mookerjee whoa bod rendered great 
helj) in setting tp the Maha-Rodhi 
Society im the capital of Indian. IT 
saw him in the Society's offiee in 
Beniapokur Lane, off Lower Cirenlar 
Road, It was a happy meeting, and 
the acquaintance thus formed opened 
into friendly association which con- 
tinued till the cruel land of death 
removed the Venerable Devamitts 
from the scene of his labours for a 
time: 

Just at that tome I was in failing 
health through frequent attacks of 
malarial fever, while engaged on duty 
is a public servant m the interior 
of the district of Burdwan in Bengal. 


The do¢tors. recommended a sea 
voyage ; and all that I could afford 
to do was to go over by sca fram 
Caleuttw to Cevlon. The idea was 
specially wre upot me by the 
venerable Maliarshi Devendranath 
Tagore whe had been to that beanti- 
ful island amd had ample experience 
of its salulirions chimate. 

I received reat help from Kev. 
Dharmapala in undertaking this trip. 
T gave a acconnt of tt in 1904 1 a 
weries of articles whicl) appeared in 
a Brahmo paper, the Enst (since de- 
funet! published in Dacca. Rev. 
Dharmapala’s youngest brother :met 
me from time to time in any Colombo 
Hotels—the Galle Face and the 

and Oriental—aned his brother-m- 


law Mr, Mumasinha was of great 





help to me im meeting some men I 
wanted) te know, in arranging trips 
to Kandy and in sight-seeing and 
alse an enabling me to lead » quiet 
country life on the sea-beach al 
Rentots. | reeall with pleasure my 
visit, to the Buddhist Library im 
Colombe where I met the Venerable 

ache Sumanurals, the Breddhist 


Hic Priest, 





The subject we most talked about 
in later vears was the question of the 
reestablishment of the Dhamma in 
India, its original home. It was to 
the Anagarika the question of ques 
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lt was a subject which in- 
terested um very much and I was 
alde ty tell the Annynrakn of inv 
own experience in the district oof 
Pirhhinn where [ had seen othe 
sires of Dhartiaraj in wv decaitent 
conmditivn, and also in the 24-Pares- 
Hos yas Instnet Censos Officer) in 
roro—ii, when TI had observed curi- 
ons forms of Dharma-worship pre- 
vailing among the Ped fishermen ond 
cuitivators.. These were some of the 
eurvivals of the Dhani. 1 
Heneal Both of os felt that it would 
be possible through osuitahle orengey 
ln restore the right form of Buddhisni 
in Vetizal,—iot only amongst the 


Lets. 


alel 


PORT YeSINE YEARS: ACK) 


iti 


ediceted clusses, amongst whom there 
are many whe are wcyuatnted witli 
the high ethical value of Hwidhism, 
with its perfect agreement with the 
highest rationalism of modern times, 
ond «with its influence m bringing 
ahowt. national wunitv, but also 
amongst the less advanced sections 
te whom the stinple ethical ideals of 
Ruddhium, free from dogmas and 
nituals would make oa strong appenl. 
The Venerahle Devatmitta's dis- 
ippumtment was. keen when he 
found it se difficnilt, owmg to the 
indificrnce on the quart of the edly: 
cated Indian cotnnmmity, te cory 
out tis noble scheme. 


“As a solid rock is not shaken by a (strong) gale, 


so wise persons remain unaffected by praise or 





—Dhammapada 


A SPIRITUAL HERO 


Such was the expression sed in 
1g2e to me by the late Anagarika 
Dharmapala concerning the Bhikkn 
Zawtika, whom our party met at 
Thighs Gava in January of that 
vear whe we were initiated into the 
Tibetan Gelugpa or Vellow order by 
the lute Geshé Rimpoché of ‘the 
Chumbi valley, I believe le was 
then in charge of the milgrim’s rest 
howse built there by the Rev, Dhoar- 
iapale aml we experrenced mich 
kindness at his hands. I huve always 
horne that expression in mind, snd 
How that T am asked to write a 
memorial article about our lute 
leader in the work for Buddhism, 1 
rises again before ny mind's eye in 
letters of gold as preeminertly up 
jlicable to lim Now that we are 
itt the midst of a great World War 
we hear of many deeds of heroism in 
the vuriouws phases of the conflict o 
land, sea and in the air, which are 
justly honoured and admired. Hut 
there is a higher heroisin than that 
ef othe battlefield which latter -is 
largely the result of the tremendous 
impulses aroused tn physical combat, 
especially the mass emotions of large 
Iudies of men, 

This higher heroism is born im the 
syuritinl part of man’s nature where 
we find. devotion (prem) and self- 
sucrifice capable of being sustained 
and steadily developed, oot only. 


go on working for Buddhism, 


ho A To 


throughout one earthly. incarnation, 
but mdefinitely through the long 
veties of lives which, in the Mirha- 
yarna system af ony rate, are re 
warded as necessary for spiritual 
crowth and the ultinmate attainment 
of Hoddhahood, In this connection 
I recall o stutemont frequently made 


by the Ven. Dharmapala in this 


Journal and also to me m private 
letters, that hits great wish was to Te 
“born again aml again" in order to 
is the tne spirit of the Boidheattve 
who dedicates himself to the service 
of humanity with this vow ; 


Never Wil | seek nop meecive: dn- 
(ividtial salvation. | 
Sever will T enter mto tie tml 
peace alone. 

But forever and everywhere will, 
live and. strive 

For the redemption of dpery 
creature thot hot the yard, 


His life was an example wml an 
inspiration to tts all. Despite w frull 
Physique and ultimately  fuiliny 
health through the intensity of tis 
labours, he continicd always to 
work indefatigably and unceasinply, 
not only travelling, preaching “and 
writing, but also raising funds for 
the viharas and other buildings ut 
Samath and elsewhere which stand 
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his endeavours, Like Sri Rama- 
krishna, he had the peculmriy spiri- 
tual power of inspiring others with 
tis own enthusiasm and devotion. 
Notable among these was Mrs. Foster. 
Whom he met at Honoluln on his 
wif home from the Chicago Parlis- 
metit of Religions in rho3. ‘There. 
ufter to the end of her life she de- 
voted all her considerable tesources 
und energies to the work. 


In an earlier article I spoke of the 
Ven. Dharmapala's association with 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky when she 
Was working in India in the eizhties. 
and how she advised him to study 
Pali ‘and work for Buddhism rather 
than become a Yogi, as in this way 
he could be more useful to humanity: 
and time has proved that she was 
right, for no one else could have 

ished all that he did in one 
It was she who, in her 





short life. 
eteat work The Secret Doctrine, TI, 
tro (1658), wrote the following nlborrt! ” 
that devotion I have spoken of as 


his outstanding quality: “"When 
moved by the law of Evolution, the 
Lords of Wisdom infnsed into man 
the spark of cotisciousmess, the first 
feeling it awoke to life and activity 
Was a sense of solidarity, of one-ness 
with his spiritual creators. As the 
child's: first- feeling is for its mother 
ind) ntirse, 40 the first aspirations af 
the awakening CONSCIMISTIESS It pTi- 
mitive man were for those elements 
he felt within himself, and who yet 
were outside and independent of 
him, 


A SPIRITUAL HERO 


d13 


“Devotion srase pant of that feel- 


ing, and Leeame the first and fore- 


most motor in lis uature; for it is 
the only one which is natural in our 
feart, This feeling of irrepressible, 
instinctive aspiration in primitive 
man is beautifully, and one may say 
mtuitionally, described by Carlyle - 
‘The great antique heart’, he ex- 
claims, “how like a child in its Sim- 
plicity, Jike a man’s in its earnest 
soleninity and depth; Heaven lies 
over him wheressever he goes’ or 
stands on the carth ; making all the 
earth a mystic temple to him, the 
earth's busimess all a kind of wor 
ship... A great law of duty, high 
aS these two infinitudes (heaven and 
hell| dwarfing all olse. aiinihilating 
oll else it was'a reality, and it is one - 
the garment only of it is dead the 
essence of it lives through all times 
amd all eternity !’ | 

“Tt lives undeniably, ‘and has 
settled in all its ineradicable strength 
and power in the Asiatic Arvun heart 
from the Third Race direct through 
its first Mind-bern somus—the frait of 


Arivasulti, As time rofled on the 
holy caste Initiates produced fut 


rarely, and from’ age to age, stich: 
perfect creatures: beings apart, in- 
wanlly, though the same as thiocs 
who produced them outwardly.” 

There is much more TE would like 
to add to this brief tribnte; but 
existing conditions froim which we 
are all suffering prevent this. No 
doubt there are many others’ who 
will fill in the waps I have had te 
leave, 
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This is the biowreaplivy of an ont- 
standing: spirit of the East, walking 
ot first wunecertainly, beser by clouds 
of doubt, then with tcreasing poise 
and imcreasing spiritual certainty, on 
the bighvay. of truth. That walk 
wad frequently: interrupted im ite: later 
stages by meditation anil critical 
livgiene ; towards the end of that road 
the man left the highway for the 
gure, the wanlerer deft his. secular 
wseetism for the vellow robe and the 
Sangha, the Buddhist priesthood: 
This spirit in human fotm was a 
worshipper at the shrine of knowl- 
Wie uml truth, A life’s work was 
completed, “in the footsteyia of the 
Fuddha', This man wos called, at 
first, Hewayitarné Dhirmayals The 
workd,—Asia, Europe, Americas, sul- 
sequemtivy heard the Message of the 
Pudtha, the Dharm from the Ana- 
vurika Dharmapala. The Anavariky 
Dharmapala died the Phikku Sri 
Devanitta Dhaniinapale. 

Hewavitarne Dharmapaia was born 
on September azth, ck4q in Coloma 
Cevion His parsits were devott 
Huddhists. At the age of seven, we 
«ct this Puddhist bow in a Christian 
school, because there wis 10 Huildhist 
echool, He there concerved an anta- 
yniiistn towards Christianity. At the 
ave of 14, he took-a strony stand. It 
wan the time of the Wesak festival, 
an voune Hewnvitarné osked  per- 


on this journey, 


mission ta remain absent from school 
for that day. His request was re- 
fused, whereupon he tonk his boaks 
and walked ont. He celebrated 
Weak, birt had to yay for it by re 
ceiving a severe caning on the fol- 
lowing hiv. 

When Col. Olcott and Madam H- 
P. Blavetsky came to Ceylon, 
Nhurthapala joined them. He became 
interpreter for Col. Olcott, while the 
latter tonrel the itland. Through | 
Col. Olcott's interveritian the Weenk 
Day was made a national holiday in 
Ceylon, Thet Dharmapala felt that 
he had pet been earned in. vedi 

H. P..B. had great infiuence over 
Chormopala and he revered her to 
the end of his life as “his spiritual 
mother. In 1884, he proceeded with 
her amd Col Oleott to Adyar, Madris: 

It 185g, we find him returning 
from Adyar, to prepare for a trip to 
Japan, te which he had received the 
invitation from a Japanese Buddhist 
Noguchi by name. 

The steamer that carried Dharimi- 
pula and Col. Oleatt to Japan, left 
Colombe.on the ith January, rh8q: 

Unfortunately Dharmapala got ill 
A. warm welonmie 
awaited the travellers at Kobe: The 
principal priest of the seven Buddhist 
sects cure to the jetty to greet them. 
During his illness in Japan Dhamma- 
paly received most careful attention. 
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from the Japanese people, At Kyoto 
there was a convetion of High 
Priests and Dhammapala wttended 
that convention in on invalid's chair. 

In early May, Col. Oleott and 
Dharmapala aave u farewell address. 
Their mission was ended, Yet 
Dharmapala had to leave in advance 
of the Col, on accomnt of bis iiss. 
He parted frout his friend in tears; 
his devotion to Col, Olcott was 40 
orcat. 

Og his return from Ceylon, Dhar- 
Thajsila stayed cat the “Theosophical 

He remained in Cevlon till the end 
af tégo, He was urged by a strong 
desire to visit the Buddhist holy 
laces in Endia, aml accompanied by 
a Japanese Fuuldhist monk, he visited 
Sarmeth aml Buddha Gaya. 

eked az, 159) was the ray 
important day of (tharmapala‘s | 
for an that (av his life's. ue 
began, “He, front that day on, deter. 
mined to review Huddhism im its 
native land,—fidia and regain the 
Buddha Gaya temple for the Bud- 
dhists. 

He left Gava for Caleutia on March 
8, shor en route for Bitina, 

While at Calcutta he made the 
neQuainiance of two noble men, both 
prominent members of the Theose- 
phical Society, who remained his 
lifelong fnend< om) patrons, One 
was, Babu Nevl Camal Moodkerji, 
who received him like-a brother, and 
m whose home he remained when- 
ever he was in Caleutta. The other 
wus the veteran editor of the ‘Indian 
Mirror’, Sree Narendranoth Sen, a 
man of great influence and moral 
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force. He wis deeply touched hy 
the moral tome of the yoitne Dharmi- 
pala and gave the noble aspirant 
much encouragement. 

Returning from Purnia, he stopped 


at Advar Lt 7 | Tote To Ceylon. Here 


he got the sad news of the departure 
fram earthly life of his revered friend, 
H.-P. B., and wept in his grief. 

In May, #891 be founded in Cevlon 
the Maha Hodhi Seciety, onc of the 
mam objects of which was te regain 
Pirddhs Gaya for the TMuddhists. 

Thos the Poddlia Gata Missivin 
proceeded to India and reached Gaya 
on 15th July, ot. 

Dharmapala now shifted hie centre 
nf activities to Calcutta and the M. 

8. began. its: work there in i8o2 at 
3, Creek Row. In May of that yesr 
the fret nimber of the Maha Hodhu 


Jowrnal was published, 


Meanwhile Dharmapala. had. enter- 
et! ink? correspondence with Dr. J. 
H. Parrows of Chicapo, whieh ended 
ii the Intter’s inviting the OnINs 
Singhalee Poddiist to the Parlig- 
ment of Rehwions in Cineago to be 
held ot tlie Workl’s Fair (18g), 
The invitation being accepted the 
ving Poddhist deleaate from Cerlon 
left Colombo for America on “the 
soth July, r8o3, Ais heatt was filled 
with noble neprations: and even on 
the steamer be met many who felt 
his goal and apprectated him. 

On his arrival at the: Albert Docks 
it London, he wis met by Sip Edwin 


-Amokl, the author of “The Light 


of -Asia’’. While in London he also 
met Prof. Rhys Davids, the famons 
Vali scholar, who eave him auch 
encouragement, 
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After a short stay in the English 
Capitul he sailed for New Vork on 
the “City of Paris’. There he 
arrived on the 2nd September, rg. 

The recesition accorded him on his 
arrival in Chicago was most cordial. 


Many were they who came to greet 


him and draw the voung straneci 
inte their friendship. 

In that Metropolis ablaze. with 
livhts, which had drawn to tts e¢n- 
closures visitors greater in mumber 
than were the warriors in the army 
of Xerxes, when that Persian poten- 
tate undertook to fight Greeoe, tlie 
young Sinhulese received respor 
to the warmth of feeling which he 
sent out, 

For amidst all these millions: from 
all parts of the world, the humble 
Votary of the Dharma  matntained 
himself with dienitv aml became 
marked out from thouwsanis by the 
very absence of all ostentation, by 
that mild unobtrusive manner, which 
was-so distinctively his own. In that 
avaleche of humanity, tiany-tongned 
and of varving thoughts anil ideals, 
this young hero from Lanka proved 
his worth, The «thily papers were 
lottid in their admiration of that 
stotely Youre Oriental 
dreamy eyes. 

He dglivered numerous lectures in 
halls filled to their utmost capacity. 
The Papers remarked with high ap- 
preciation of the dignity with which 





this youthfu)l vellow-robed | Priest 
walked to the platform and the 


eamesiness with which he explained 
the life am! the teachin of the great 
Aryan Sage. Many of the different 
Churches and Societies invited him 
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to speak and everywhere the imipres~ 
sion was the same. He was referr 
to us the “gentle Dharmapala’, and 
sttecess followed him at every step. 

Wher all his work in Chicago had 
been finished, Dharmapala desired 
not to prolong his. stay at the 
metropolis, 

His experiences there hil been 
many-sided > he had met people 
from all parts of the globe, promi- 
netly, however, Americans, the in 
habitants of the land, He had been 
much admired, partly because of the 
purity of his nature, hut to @ greal 
extent also because, as a brilliantly 
robed, Oriental, he presented a strik- 
ing Poure and wes « pleasing asset 
to drawite roots. 

He had seen much that be liked, 
hut more that was foreign to his 
nature and which could never get 
his approval. He left Chicago a 
wiser mat, but he never forgot the 
deep impressions he had gained 
there, the many fnends he had made 
and the courtesy und kindness he 
had received, Bat He was now more 
i Buddhist than ever. 

He had previowsly met with ‘the 
“isms of the West: in books, hut 
they were then, -after all, but in 
print: When he came mto ‘actual 
touch with them, they -became tn- 
acceptable to him, And. ever mire 
ardently he harboured the inward 
disire to see the States of America 
converted to Buddhism, With this 
ileal in mind, he determined to re- 
visit U.S_A. and preach the Dharma. 

After bidding farewell] to his 
ntitmerous friends, he departed. from 
the plice on which he had left the 
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pnpression of the ““Dectrine and: the 
stamp of his personality.” 

Steam carrie] hum across the 
mizhty cortinent to the shores of the 
“Golden West'',—Califorma, the 
land of sunshine gi) of reccs Here 
on a high elevation, overlnoking the 
hroad weean, stands the city, named 
San Franciaco, the “'Cneen of the 


Pacific’, Here our traveller re- 
mained for sometime; he delivered 


lectures in vurious places, and here, 
as elsewhere, he made tany friends, 

Leaving this place of beauty, he 
find vet to pass through its tmidat 
charming spot, “the Golden Gate”, 
that nature-blest Strait, which mikes 
San Francisco impenetrable to. foes, 
and is, at the saine same time, mark- 
ed as one of the great beanty-spots 
af the world. In its very centre the 
sim goes daily to rest, and presents 
w scene, the charm of whieh ts t- 
atrpassed and not ummindful of these 
volden. beauties did the mind filled 
with the gglden Dharma pass this 
place. The Anagerika drew this 
‘eene inte his heart and it lingered 
there. 

On the rth Cctober, tSaz, the 
uteamer that carried this distinguish- 
el triveller, reached Honolulu. 
Here Fate Imi reserved its “"good- 
will" for jim + for here, for the first 
time, he met the lady, whom he was 
wont to call ‘his fostermother, the 
lady who so deeply svinpathised with 
hint in thought and deed, aml whose 
generous gifts, in later days, helper 
him to materinlise some of tia foud- 
est dreams —Mrs..Mary Fester. She 
caine to the steamer to greet hin, 
heing imtroducnt by Pr: C. BR: 
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Marquess, a member of the Theaw 
phical. Society. 

As the steamer moved on over the 
ntighty sea the chores of his native 
land drew gradually nigh, and, when 
finally he (id disembark, he found 
that it was indeed his own homeland. 
Friends, by the thousand, came to 
vreet hing, andl shonts of welcome 
rent the air, Thus waste revely ed, 
this son of Lanka, returmmg home 
fram foreign shores. To his dear ones 
he was more dear than ever, and the 
nation was justly prond of him. He 


husl given name and fame to the Isic 


of Lanka, which up to now had been 
but a seldom mentioned place to the 
world at larve, 

He hai meanwhile affixed the 
name ‘Anagarika’ to the Dharmanain. 

He rermaine! in Ceylon for some 
time, giving lectures and telling the 
people oof his cexperiences: abroad. 

Put longing drew him northwant 
again, and the hevitining af April, 


Poa, caw him wending his way back 


te the lam! of the Buddhas, the 
sacred land, where first the ‘Lamp 
of ‘Truth’ was Tit: 

In Calcutta he found many cager 
faces to greet him. But the premter 
number of these were driven hv 
the urge curiosity, rather than hy 
the devine for spiritnal knowledge. 

The tajor part of i895 was spent 
in attending to the work a Calcutta. 
The Journal had to be brought out, 
lectures arranged for, aie) ‘affairs 
generally to te qiat-in order, In all 
these activities, he received the valu- 
thle wesistance of him friend anil 
President of the Maha Ttedhi Society 
in India, the Stee Narendranath Sen. 
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The Anagurika was, however, mot 
happy im Culentta. The. intolermnt 
chste spirit in religion prevail im 
India, worried him. His cosmeqali- 
ton mind could mor endure those pre: 
jodices: 

He went to Gaya, he was lonely. 
But the work shad to be carried on. 
He attempted to install the Image of 
Pewkd ha. 

But he encountered severe objec: 
tion: The Mahant refused, his men 
aesanited Dharmapala, the Liuage was 
desecrnted. He now left it to the 
Law: courts to deciie—was this o 
Puddhist Temple or otherwise, He 
opened the “PRuddh Gaya Temple 
nse," 

On Mav ard, 18605, he wis crose- 
examined far several trvime hours ; 
azgin on MJaw 7th of the same year, 
Mav rath, 1805, was the final day of 
the case. Put the Muayistrate reserv- 
ed judgment till the and week mn 
Junie. 

The Anavarika wae in Burn 
when the news of this judgement 
reached him, which was to the effect 
that the Law Court recognised the 
self-evident fact that the Maha Bodhi 
Temple Was « Buddhist Temple. 

But, unfortunately, the Striggle 
Waa not atan end In April, 1896, 
Dharinspala received the unpleasant 
Onler to remove the Image fron the 
Purnesee Resthone, where it had 
fotnd a resting place since the day of 
the Mahant's refusal to admit it into 
After ite removal ‘it 
remained for «a while at the private 
residence of friends and is now 
in the shrine room of the Vilhara tr 
Calettta, 


the Temple. 
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Durie all these trying months 
the Ansourika once more found im 10- 
failing friend in the Sree Narenitra- 
rath Ses, whe lent the paves of his 
daily paper to Diarmapela’s support, 
and feured not to vigorously attack 
the Government for its queer atti-- 
tile. 

The ews spreal—Bunm was 
angry, Siam lakewarm, but Ceylon 
fuming, still the matter remanmed 
as it was, and the Buddhists had tot 
succeeded in reclaiming this noble 
Horse of Worship. 

The Case wos reopened and the 
wy stripele lasted for years, [ts 
eiuline. was a tragedy to the Maho 
Rodin Society, tt was lost w the 
complainant, and Dharmapali had to 
see half-a-lifework doomed 

In the early part of too2 he started 
on another tower te Anierica, mn 
landed at San Francisco, Here he 
wus the guest of Mrs, Wadham, a 
Isrze-heorted and motherly lady, 
whose house was ever open to friends 
froin East or West. 

While there, on the 2qth af July, 
oz, he heard of the death of his 
colleague Swamt Vivekananda, that 
Great worker in the field of yiro- 
cress, Who Jon down ins earthly 
Initden at Peluh by the Gangu rtyer- 
site tn June, tqoz, 

Charmapala remained in California 
Hil the eml of rgo2. ‘Thence he pro- 
ceeded ta Chicago, His work there 
Wie oo. continuation of that com- 
thence same vears previowsly, when 
he had visite! the States on the tmvi- 
tation of Dr. Panl Carns, a famons 
Oriental Sehelar, 
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He spent now much time i stuty- 
ing the agricultural and industrial 
methiuads of the United State. add 
visited the science facnities of differ- 
ue imversitives, 

Put his freart was tot satisfied: 
He was impatient with the pseudo- 
interest of the Americans in the 
Dharma, They did indeed attend his 
lectures; they opplanded tim, but 
they showed oo temleney towards le- 
ing thawn into the Noble Faith, He 
hol leartied their agricultural and 
maler methods he argued, why 
then could they net lear and en 
hrace the Dharma? 

Pot there was vo response, and the 





eagér missionary left the United 
States an unhappy man. He carried! 


with him the treasure of the Know- 
ledgve of scientific technology in agri- 
culture amd industry to introduce ii 
into India and Ceylon ; but the trea- 
sure from these lands, which he 
offered in returm, the Americans re- 
fuse! te accept. } 

On his return journey to India in 
January, tooy, he encountercd a 
rough yasaave on board the 
“Umbra”, between New York and 
Liverpool. On his arrival in 
Fingland he jprovecdel ta London, 
where he once more looked up old 


friends: He found Sir Fdwin Arnold 


# changed man; time and illness 
had done the work,—Sir Edwin was 
an tivalid. Among the new friends, 


he made then, was the Russian 
exile Prince Kropotkin. This gentle- 


nan introdoced him! to many of his 
colniryimen. 

During. the remaining part of his 
journey, the Anagarike visited the 
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Continent, and stopped at many oof 
the important cities of France atid 
Italy, 

Years went ly, times were not 
ready for the great industrial mndet- 
taking that this friend of the poor 
had planned. He spent some years 
in Calentta developing his Maha 
Bodhi Saciety, 

In 191r he lost his sent le: frienl 
and colleague Narendra Nath Set, 
who in that wear Ieft. the carthily 
world for the sreater existence, 

In rats there were riots in Ceylon 
into which the Hewavitarne family 
were unfortunately drawn, 

During the years of the Great Wat 
the Anagorike wis sin Calcutta ander 
the survillance of the Government. 
He remained, however, in his own 
oficial dwelling ond continued the 
publication of the ‘Journal’, 

In the meantime the liberal dona- 
tions from ‘his friend, Mrs, Foster, 
hud made it paxsible to oreet a tuild- 
ing, This work the Anazarika, oon 
menced immediately upon the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, Am today an 
iipesing edifice in the honour and 
the service of the Enddha Tihorme 
statis in the hentt of the great 
Inidian Metropolis, It is directly 
opposite to the Calcutta University 
and u pretty ortificial lake standing 
between the latter attd Buddhist 
Vihara, adds greatly to its charm, 

The Vihara itself ds » capmetotts 
hrawnstone biilding, where both art 
and soliditw are prominent, The 
shrine room on the secomd storey is 
a temple . af poave and beauty. 
Frescoes after the style of Ajanta and. 
Sigiriva adorn the Walls and elegant 
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Huddha statues, of alabaster or of 
brouxe, give the place an air of 
‘olemnity, Daily Mower offerings 
and burning: lamps testify to the fact 
that the worship of the ‘Tathagata 
is again alive im the land of Mis 
_ birth, 

On the wronnd floor the lecture 
hall js # capacions room, Here noble 
discourses ure held, attended always 
by large aniiences, on whom once 
more,—from, the frescoes on the 
wall——the benian face of the Buddha 
looks in silent blessing. 

But the Anayarika'’s health, which 
had been poor for some time, now 
developed serious: symptoms. A 
stroke of paralysis robbed him of the 
vee of both legs. On the invitaben 
of his friend and pupil, Mr. Strauss, 
he went to Switzerland for treatment, 
cand there at a hospital in @iirich 
woderwent an operation, which was 
successful to the extent of returnmy 
to him the tse of his limbs. He 
wos now Oo: years of age. 

From Switzerland he ouce more 
turned his steps to America travelling 
via London. ‘This was-in roz5. In 
October af that year he patd his last 
visit to Chicago, where he hail many 
friends, who were happy to once again 
creet the poptilar orator of the Par- 
liament of Religions of thoy, the 


memory of that time fingeretl with. 


thet av it did with him, and toge- 
ther they exchanged pleasant remi- 
nisvences. Thence homeward bennd 
ot the Western route, he visited San 
Francisco, to meet his benefactress 
and fostermother, Mrs, Mary Foster. 

He remained at San Francisco 
sometime, and Mrs. Foster explained 
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to him ‘how  amch she needed his 


Ginflnetice. She asked him te recite to 


her some Buddhist gathas, to which 
regest he gladly wcceeded. This. 


recital gave much peace to the mind 


of the tacly. 

He now changed his programme 
of travellinu, becanse Mrs. Fosters 
munificence had made it possilile to 
founil a Buddttist Mission m England, 
‘The Anagarika chose the Eastern 
route. Meanwhile he had received 9 
telewram from tis brother, informing 
him that a Vilara would be erected 
at Samtath. 

He therefore left San Franciseo on 
the soth November, yroos, Mrs. 
Foster, now 79 years. oll and of 
feeble physique, shill accompanied. 
her oun friend te Oakland, which 
city is divided from San Francisco by 
the Bay of that name, the latter be= 
ing ctosecd) by comfortable passenger 
steamers which ron at remular ieter- 
rals of 25 mintwtes- 

Anivine in New York, he boarded: 


the steamer “Majestic and on 
Janunry 3m, rto26, linded ot 
Southampton, 


He proceeded at once to Lendon 
tu attend to the business there. A 
honse was jitirchused at Mardelay 
Road, Eeling, near London and the 
Buidhist Mission found its first off- 
cial home. in July, 1426- 

Later the Mission removed from 
that place and esteblished permanent 
Headquarters at 41, Gloucester Road, 
Regent's Park, London. 

His wintiring activities proved on- 
fortunately toc much for the ardent 


missionary. He developed bron- 
chitis, which caused him <evere 
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suffering during the coll months of 
fo27. He was, therefore, obliged to 
geek the sunny Orient wgam, On 
Teturning: to Ceylon, he took up his 
residence at the Mallvakanda Foster 

A few venrs weet by, and in 
December, 1930 passed atray that 
noble lady who had given so bewnti- 
filly of her substance for the jiromo- 
tion of the ereat Canse, 

The Anngurika received tits sad 
news soniewhat helaied, which 
mined hint deeply, Her name is 
hevet to be forgotten by all progres- 
sive Hnddhists. 

Mrs, Foster was born an the ast 
Séplember, 1844, und passed away 
on the roth December, rao, at the 
ripe ape of Ra ‘years and three 
thonths. Her labour for the Bud- 
dhist Cause commenced in tjo3, and 
for 27 years she was unflinching in 
her loyalty to the Canse and its 
ardent Promoter. 

The work et holy Isipatany was 
nearing completion—, and im March, 
font, the Anegerika proceeded thi- 
ther to see the Muligandhakuti 
Vihara standing finished in all its 
archrtectnra]l glory. The vision of 
the young tlreuner of «Sor found its 
abode in stone end beauty in 1073 

Revutding Sarnath, the Anagariki 
writes in his diory,—"In roor I 
bought the land by means of a wift 
front my dear mother. Three years 
later 4 donation from the Raja of 
‘Bhinga made it possible to add an- 
other to bighas, fi rors 1 received 
the first donation from Mrs. Foster 
for the erection of bnildine there. 


In Noveniher, toz3, the foundation: 
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ston’ of the Vihura was laid by Sir 


Harcourt Entler and immediately 
the work proceeded.” Thus the mune 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala joined 
the list of those noble devotees, who, 
in’ the past, erected stately mom 
ents in honour of the glorious 
Founder af the Religion of Peace. 

Bot what human frame can endure 
the constant strain the ever-recurrime 
anteals- through which this untirine 
labourer in his Lord's vineyard hail 
passed for years? His constitution 
was broken, he was but a wreck of 
lns former self, Bat the greater peace 
descended’ upon him, Those: who 
met him felt the stronger flow of 
love and good-will that emanated 
From. lin, 

There was but one desire left tn: 
fulfilled He wished to enter the. 
holy community of the Brethren— 
the Sangha—and, as an ordained 
nok of the Order, lay down his 
mortal frame. Fate granted jim 
this favour, tn tar, the Anagariks 
Dharmapale enteral the Sangha, 

In his diary he wives us the follow. 
ing account of this event! —""The 
Thera Srinivasa shaved me, ond 
sandalwood-paste was then: put upon 
my shaved head, Thereupon I 
hathed, and follewing that, a white 
(hott was given me, and a turban 
ted ronnd my head, I now Wats. 
taken to the Vilma. ‘There Borg: 
Ramuwe Revata Mala Thero admi- 
nistered Pansil, after which a bundle 


of yellow robes was tied round my 


neck and Srinivasa and Mandesate 
Theres took me to a roam, where 1 
Wat tule to wear o yellow tabe, 
next I was presented to the Maha. 
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Thers, who gave the Ten: precepts. 
Later a proup photo was token in 
the marble hull. 

“How happy 1 feel that at Holy 
Isipatna IT was admitted to the: 
Phikkhu Sancla."" He was hence- 
forth known as the Vetierable Deve- 
mnitta Dhammapala, 

April 1693 marks the month when 
a great career was enced, when he 
who had striven to restore Samuth, 
aud see his ideal realised, Iaid 
down his body there where tow le 
had received his ordination 

We still recall lis words of the 
last two months—"“Most that | 
undertook to do m this life, I accan- 
plished. But there is nimch left to 
be dote, Do followers, 
iwver cive up the work even at-great 
sacrifiee, After twenty ¢ears T will 
eame and rejoin yor." 

A week before his final passing, 
tie fell iivto a state of partial coma. 
Still his mind was ever at Buddha 
Gave. And when trom that place 
came Sarniancras came ti hts hed. 


vou, my 
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side, he asked them why they had 
feft Diddha Gava, for le himself had 
placed these young pricsts there 
while he was still quite well 

He had ereit faith in the Paritta 
sotras and often usked the pritsts te 
chant them for him: He was quite 
prepared for the call He gave ap 
medicine becuse he knew his hour 
had come, and medieme would no 
lonver help him He was very 
engcer to go. 

He vive instructions regarding his 
etemation, which were strictly carried 
out. He was cairiel to the ere 
tation ground by the Sameneras and 
with the charging of priests, hts 
body was consumed by the flames. 

The ashes were divided, One pur 
wis kept at Sarnath, where il i= rest 
ine under astupa, The other por- 
tion was sent to Ceylon, where ot 


strivel-at Talaimeunar, a spectal tran 


awaited it tuul (bore the urn, te 
Colombe. It im now resting. im) a 
casket in a sacral place on the 


lalond, 


‘The perfume of flowers cannot travel against the 


wind, be it the scent of sandal, tagata, ot jasmine, but 


the sweet ordour cf a good man travels even against the 
wind; the righteous pervade every place with their 


fragrance. — 


—Dhammapada 


THE PROTECTOR OF TRUTH 


The picture of that eventful life is 
always before me. Jt has claimed 
my love, devotion and reverence. 
Its memory has become a part. and 
parcel of my life, and that is because 
of the relation between my humble 
self and that great personality. ‘To 
associnte with great omes is: not only 
m Pleasure and a privilege hit s 
source of inspiration. 

His was a life full of energy, full of 
strong endeavor, and full of endur- 
ance. Verily he moy be called the 
protector of Truth, é£¢., Dhanina- 
pala. Here is o life that was fuliv 
dédicated to the religion : a life that 
encourages ts to follow the footsteps 
of the -Master. 


He that nets as he speaks, and 


speaks as he acts is called a Tatha- 
fata, In this respect the Angariks 
Dhainmapala, later on known as. Sri 
Devatnitta Dhatimapala was a strict 
fullower of the Tathagata. A may 
who wanders along the path af the 
Tsthwpata Becomes g Rodhisaitva, 
This enthusiastic aspirant of the 
supreme Bodhi spoke what he. sin- 
cerely theusht, and did what he 
urged others to do. I remember the 
words that burst forth from his lips 
ut the foot of the historical Bo: 
sapling. 1 should speak of its hrief 
history before T qyote ‘his. words. To 
do this I have to take the reader 
hel. to the golden peri) of oneal 


emperor Ascke wha flourished in the 
third century BC. dt was in the 
same century that a plant from the 
sutred tree under which ‘the Loni 
attained enlightenment was. carried 
to Ceylon. That pricetess gift of 
(India, which is still in a Aourishing 
condition, not only stands as 9 com- 
wemoration of the gteat triumph of 


the Siddhartha, but algo Serves as” 


4 cultural: clink between the two 
countries, 

On the occasion of the OCKTE sof 
the Mulogandhakuti Vihar, three: 
renuine offshoots af the original tree 
were brought from Ceylon as a token 
of its gratitude to India. The Anu- 
garike Was pleased to huve them from 
the oldest tree yet known to the 
world. They were successively planted 
by throe #reut personalities at the holy 
spot af Isipatana ; viz., Mr. Dayatam 
sMilini, the tate Director-Genoral Of thet 
Archeological Survey of India, Rata- 


nasara Mula Thero the tate Principal 


of Vidyodaya Oriental College, Co- 

lombo, aul Anagariku Dhammapala 
himself. Tt was on this occasion that 
heard the words of Irie ninst exalted 
aspiration ; yviz., “Sahhannitanar 

Pativedhaya, Imam Punnam, Pach. 
chayo, Hotu'’. May this virions 





lightenment, 
Copious tears flowed from his eyes 
we he tttered the stanzy before: the 
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Dharmapale welcomed by Chinese Modifliists. 
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Bo-sapling, Perhaps he was moved 
by the sacred memory of that 


glorious hour which Siidhartha spent 
tnder the Ho tree, wherefore his 
tears, proving his reverence for the 
peerless truth-seeker. He further 
said, “I leave this object of my love 
and devation to the care and cnstedv 
of the vowung Singalese Samunerus 
Whot [have brought from Ceylon, 
and who are bemg trained for the 
Poddhist missionary work in Inulis 
and abroud, 

By tttering the stanza he bore 
witness before the yathering that he 
wad also on secker ofter truth, who 
would visti the world in frture: os 
another Buddha, aml serve tuwma- 
nity. The shedding of his tears 


moved the hearts of many that were 


present, henee it may be added to the 
category of the events of his. life ; 
while the planting gf the Bo tree may 
be recorded as another event, These 
events made the day a memorable 
one j;:and the witnesses left the spot 
with a lasting impression. 

The future history of the world 
will not speak of a man who blindly 
loved nature, but will speak of a man 
whe sincerely loved a tree that gave 
shelter fo a trmith-seeker. It will 
speak of a man that honoured that 
itiique testimony of the eventful 
oocumence. [Tt will verily speak of 
an other Asoka. The Atuwarika ay 
be called the Asoka of the twentieth 
century. The twofold name Asoka 
and Anagariku sounds quite so rhith- 
mical that it appears as it were ao 
fart of a short sweet song. 

Truth is one and the seekers of iy 
can not differ, Those who seek the 
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same thing are expected ta be oan the: 
Faine path. The events of greut men’s 
lives azree. The lives of Asoka and 
Anagurika seem 10 have- liad ow 
common Startity amd « common enil, 

The Emperor Asoka was not a 
bom Puddhist: Tt was later on tint 
he embiraced the siblitne faith, I 
Waa more of less the same in the 
case of Ansgarika: He was born in 
i Budilhist family ‘but ‘started his 
life with «a Christiqnised spsteny 
mt education. He was admitted 
to a Christian College, and was 
the only Buddhist boy while the 
rest were Christicns. He ‘was also: 
the only sindent who could answer 
any question from the Bible. Hence 
it is mo wonder, if we assume that 
his childish mind wis influenced hy 
the so called Christian enlture. Im- 
mediately after his school days he 
caine in touch with (Col. Oleott and 
Maiam Blavatsky, the pioneers of the 
Theosophical movement in Ceylon, 
This may lead us to believe that the 
young Anagarika way not vet fully 
convinced of Buddhism. On the 
other hand he seoms to have heen 
liberal enough to see a harmony 
hetween different religions: 

Nevertheless (he fact that he. later 
ent himself off from the Theosophical 
movement claiming himeelf to le a 
strict follower of the All-enlightened 
One, shows that his real initiation 
took place later on. 

Asoka hal a great zeal to see the 
Whole work! as a single home of 
Tinddtisim, and so was’. the weal of 
Annwatika, Asks sent tWlssiow 
a6 Hinbatsadors of trath, and Aunga- 
nks not only did the same but 
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ie went himself, wandering from 
comiry to country with the message 
of truth. Agokuw built many Vihuras 
mod Stapms, at Anaxanka in his 


own homble way did the same. 
Asoky sent a Poecift to Cevlon 


throwzh his daughter Sanghamitta, 
and Anagarika im return sent back 
three gifts of the same kind through 
his nophew KR, Hewawiturane. A 
Manrva woman of Jambudvipa gave 
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hitth te the Emperor Asoka, and <a 
pions Maha Upasika of Ceylon gave 
birth to his humble successor Anaga- 
fika. Asoka at the end of his achvi- 
ties was ordained as a Buddhist monk 
and lei a religious life. Anagarika 
after retiring from a busy life entered 
the Sangha onder and spent his last 
days in peace. Here emi the life- 
histories of two mous devotecs. 


‘**One who praises himself, 
And looks down upon others 


And is mean because of that pride, 


He is to be known as an outcaste.”” 





—Samyukta N ikaya 


SRI DEVAMITTA DHAMMAPALA A MODERN BODHISATTVA 
D. C, Abeywardena 


“Di tines past supported by thee, 
one of my warriors, TI engaged im 
battle; now sitmle-handed, I com- 
mence my last cotiflict, with death : 
and its not permitted to tne to over: 
Cote my antoyonist.” These were 


the lust words which fell from the 


lips of the great Sinhwlese warrior 
Kite Diutuyenin as he fay on his 
death-bed, te his favotrite friend, o 
rome in arms who had entered 
the Sangin 

“Let me die son, let me be re- 
born twenty-five times to spread 
Lord Buditha’s Dharnm." “This was 
the last with of the Lote Venernble 
ari Devamitte Dhawniapala, the 
greatest Sinhalese of niexlern times 
ani) one of the most lovable and 
dominating jrersanatities af this age, 
who died on (he aath April, 1933, 
plinging the 
tears, 

This appreciation is fram the pen 
Of one wit revetes atid foves the 
memory of the late Venernhle Sri 
Devamitta Dhawmapala. I admire 
him beewise he fought to the very 
emi of his life to restore Buddha 
Gays} because he consecrated the 
Host extraordinary enengies ever cons 
ferme! upon a moiictn Sinholese to 
promoting the protperity of his 
country aml peliyion; because he 
wae tegoniives af luxnry aml cheer: 
fully endured all) doi) wel all hard- 
ships that he might elevate and bless 
the anasses of mankind : because he 
hoi! a high sense of FS 


reat 


Rudihie world into 


The wonderiul character of Sr 
accurately portrayed by those whe 
had the opportunity of observing him 
in the relitions of his busy life. 
They only can paint the thousand | 
traits which characterised Iris: extra 
orditiary mind. There will over be 
another Sri Devamitta Dhammnispala, 
The mould was broken that made 
the Inte Veneratile Sri Devannitta 
Dhammapaln. He wes alorays atterly 
true to himecif. 


He not only saved the Sinhalese 
from national (degeneration and ex- 
termination hit also wou hen i 
tlwe of high honour amotest the 
nations by his Iwumeaniterian 
activities throughout the world: This 
is mot the place to recall to mind: his 
services to linimanity, bot it may be 
fail without fer of contradiction 
that iis services itt the catise of his 
country’s welfare and his-services To 
the canse of Huddhiam throughout 
the orld are trstirpassed’ hy those 
of anyoue elee during the last seven 
hited years, 


A grateful nation will no doubt 
treusure his memory, ranking him 





with such greut jonarics as 
Asoka, Mahinda, -and “aioe “preat 


figures in the liistory of BPudldhison. 

Muy the last wish. of the Modern 
Bodhisattya to ‘be re-born twenty- 
five times to sprend Tord Buddha's. 
Dharma” be folfilled, for the good of 
all Living Beings! 


A SCENE FROM HIS LIFE IN CEYLON 


Here ts a seene from his Hfe in 
Ceylon. { was then a boy of 11 oF 
12, jist initiated to the Sangha: 
order, and [ saw him for the frst 
tine in my life, As I had not seen 
a secon) persom of that sort I could 
not turn my eves from that ‘sight. 
itis was n ficure six feet high, with 
a hroml forehead, Jong arms, and 
been amt penetrating: eves with a 
serinits. look: 


On that day 1 too was among the 
multitnie, and £ had the cool oppar- 
‘tone of being admitted by him ie 4 
disciple, That admittance T con 
sidir as tmy second initiation to the 
spititual order, This occured in my 
own monastery where there was 9 


very large crowd owing to hits 
sudden visit, His. visits to different 


places and his lectures were not pre 
atranued. He never considered that 
it was pecessary to get ait invitation 
to preach the Gospel, and no plat 
form was needed for him: There 
was. No necessity of announcing the 
lecture and mo distribution of beat 
hills. 

‘He had a beautiful Motor car of 
which the body was built according 
to his awn instroctions in the form 
of a house with porticoa.cte. Th was 
very. well decorated with differett 
emours. A very curioits thing ; a 
moving bowse that the people of 
Cevlon witnessed for the first time. 

5 


It was the only thing of its type in 
the whole sland. Vet for ail that 
the hops af the street4 were very well 
acjnanted with it. [twas quite 
familiar thing to them, just becanse 
it was alwars moving: hither and 
thither. They used to ery out itter- 
ing Sobhana Maligawa, Sobhana 
Maligawa, whenever they saw i 
iesing. Tt was a favourite name to 
them which means a beantiful palace. 
Refore this he had been using 2 
typical ifillock -cart, amd at that 


time mast probably there were no 
motor cars in Cevions Hf [ am 


not wrong it was H. Den. Carolts 
& Sons Ltd., the first company that 
iianaged to get Motor Cars import 


ved to Ceylon, aml Mr, Don, Carolix: 


was the father of Rev. Dhammapala 
Bullock carts in’ Ceylon are quite 
pretty to took wt; for they resemble 
small cottaees; and that of the 
Dhiwitinapa’a was sti «a special one. 
Qn either shies of it ‘there were 
boards written in beld letters DO 
NOT DESTROY LIFE, PO NOT 
DRINK LIQUOR, etc, He did not 
prefer to keep these fancy carts with. 
an ides of Icxary. But simplicity to 
hin did not mean to he in ashes, and 

to wander with a half naked testy, 
ah tattght men to dress. and dine 
we'l, to live well and labour bard in 
onder to achieve: the goal, 

The only purpose of his keeping 
those fancy carts was just to gather - 
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peaple without effort, Consequently 
wherever he stopped he fourm? a 
crowd gathered nt) no time, He 
ideal way of living, his pecnlier mode 
of expression, and the saffron colour- 
ed beantifvl garment, tocether with 
his wonderin personality were quite 
attractive to all. Hence he was 
ilwars found amon the ultitude. 

The greater part of his Hfe was 
sfamt on the way as he was moving 
from-one place to anther, He law 
introdiced quite «a different way af 
life, Which was absolutely new to 
men im Cevlon. Me was called the 
Anacuriku the honieless man. At 
times Ie lived in hoses, at times 
In caves, Similarly he would begin 
lecturing under trees, in parks ani 
lawns, as well asin streets, 

He travelled all around the world 
fgur times o8 a messenger of truth. 
He met both helpers and opponents. 
Put the itnmecent wav of his living 
prevented him from hecoming « 
vietini te the plotting. of the oppo: 
nents, No grest mon was born ot 
carth who Tw no opponents puna 
Amuwarika cannot be an exception. 

Once it so happened that he got an 
Invitation from w certain 
Ceyloy, 


place in 
When he was prepared ‘to 
Ho there he got a wire asking him 
not to go for the lecture as there were 
sonte opponenis plotting warainst hii, 
They were perhaps realy to shoot 
him 

The opponents Wire amen: the 
Non-buddhists who were bitterly 
criticised by Anugarika, He would 
not pestpone tistrip at any rate. The 
moment he got the wire he stared 
at the risk of Nis life. He reached 
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the destination qtite safe, and besah 
wen, bel ie people: were yi 
Snttaehher stained to rave my 





coming ere as they awaited o 
danger, I am « follower of the Al: 
merciful One, and 1 preach the 


message of mercy. Therefore have 
ne enemies ete." Fis speech was so 
appealing and so convincing that the 
opponents could not but submit to. 
him and even confess héefore him, 

He comes before as tol as a4 writer 
hnt as a speaker, and more correctly 
» ctitic. He spoke imore than thw 
wrote, antl criticised more than he 
spoke. A whiter needs enough af 
time either to think of the. tople he 
wefers to deal with or to go in to the 
valuable works of the different 
authors. Hot he could not deonfime 
hinwelf to a place, por eould he 
amuitch time from his husy pro- 
inne ta do sé He preformed: tn 
preach what he knew nither than to 
keep it hidden in volumes: Of course 
we can not deny his most interesting 
contributions te journals but The pre 
ferred to speak with men face to face. 
rather than ta Speak wrth them) 
titlireetly. 

‘Every individual and everything 


that an individual couid elamm was ~ 


subjected to his criticism. He trad 
« forceful word that could pierce 
through the hearts of the hearers. He 
was eager to ste a well disciplined 
society on which account he did not. 
tolerate even the slightest mistake. 
Practically there was none who could 


escape from hemg criticised bby ‘hin. 


He did not consider it a courtesy 
iztiore the Wrong. 





te 
It was ce ecian 
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doings of the followers of the Master 
—that made fim teach Vinaya ‘the 
Gospel of discipline ; aml the topics 
that “Anoyarika dealt in his specches 
meatly were the mistakes of his 
fellawmen. 

lf vou do anything wrong you are 
site to be accused by him; if your 
dung i¢ neutral, even then he would 
point ott te you some wrong in it. 
‘Pint df vow do something good he 
would remain silent rather than praise. 
The word praise did not find room 
in his vocabulary he would hardly 
pric anybody however worthy ins 
act tiay be. He found lot of things 
with his mem which were liable: to 
criticism. But ‘practically nothing 
whieh deserve praise. Perhaps he 
purpesely wanted to anouse anger it 
his men to moke them feel what he 
meant, | 

He would hardly make a distinc 
Hon between bis own men and 
ithers; and would: mot hesitate to 
pomt out the mistakes even af Nis 
father, if there were oat all. Jn 
Colombe there was a man who nosed 
io visit:him very often. He was one 
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eves of 
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of his Bhoktias who loved him. very 
Once when he appeared 
before him, he found, that the 
Phakta has not taken the trouble to 
close the tutttons of his shirt and 
coat. He did not like to see a man 
with an open chest. This would 
live been a trifling matter ot ithe 
others, tint to him the 
Sightest thing was the greatest, His 
Fhoakta was chided for bis negligence. 
The reader might rather eriticise this 
aort of attitude of Anwurika flat if 
the reader judge the point with a free 
mind, te would rather give credit to 
fini. 


ft was oot Anagarika’s ambition 
merely te achieve something specta- 
cular but it was his mdomitable will 


-io work for the upliftment of the 


common mar. Ceylon will per 
petuate the memory of this san, 
ing uges to come. There was no 
eecond  Anugariky born in the 
country. Every child of Ceylon to- 
day ntters the word Anagarika with 
great reverence. 


May «ll be hagypw. 
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WHEN | FIRST MET HIM 
Bhikkhu Neluwe Jimaratana 


It wos shunewliere in 1937 that I 
net him if? Colombo. That was the 
first and the last meeting, between 
ws. Ele was in his sick: bed at his 
residence. [Lowes introduced to him by 
his nephew Mr. Nalin Muitisingha, 
ccs Atthouch he was -suffering 
he received me most cordially, He 
was sitting tip in his bed and while 
enduring great pain he yet bore o 
cheerful face which made a lasting 


impression on me. He questioned 


me from where IT came, and 1 said 
Pattu, 


from  Hiniciwim south «al 





Ceylon, which is my native district 
and thatcmy gure was Ven, Panam- 
gala Wipulatisea Nayuka Thero. He 
said that He. was very much concerned 


the converts 


with that part-of the country and the 
Bhikkhus of Fatamealy Vihara. ‘It 
Was 4 centre of a foreign faith “he 
continued. The teligiow and the 
culture of our forefathers were gra- 
dually dying out. And [-sent-Ven. 
Panoungala Vimilatissa Thero and 
Panameals Dewurakkhita Thero from 
Vidvodara Oriental College, Colombo 
to work for the cause of the Sasana, 
uml to restore the Arvan faith. They 
went and opened Buddhist schools 
aml temples, and thereby most of 
were recenverted to 
tlieir orizingl faith, If 1 would not 
have done so vou yourself today 
woul have been a. folldwer of- a 
foreign creed, Now that FT have 
mive] you, vou must-.go forth and 
labour in the vinevand of onr Lord 
Join the Muha Bodhi Society and 
gd to Endia amd work for the. spreai 
of the Dhamma”, I wae pleased to 
hear this talk from ower Podhisativa 
cpecialiy becouse the Bhikkhus: to 
whom he réfered io bis talk: were 
my Gurus. He further said that he 
made one of my Curis, Kev. Deva- 
rakkhita Thero, the first principal of 
the “Foster Huddhist Seminary”, at 
Kandy. The Foster Buddhist Semi- 
nary was an ideal Buddhist institute 
that was founded by Anngurika 
Dhammuapala im 1925 to brain Voting 
Samaneras for the missionery work in 
India und abroad. It was-sitnated 
just be the side of the famous Kandy 
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Lake, one GF the most beantiful 
spots in Kandy, There stood the 
“West CP’, the big building of 
the Institute built according th 
modern architecture. It had a very 
lirge areca of land os well, It waa 
tise tiade the Kandvan centre of the 
Maha Fodhi Soctety.. The Sama- 
feras trained there are now working 
in India with great zeal w see o 
Buddhist Jamtudvipa once. again: 
The meniory of that meeting 
lives in my heart and ever will, 
Although he, who spoke with ws. ts 


no more, the echo of his voice sill 
inspires me and calls me to action. 

Ant foam ever grateful -to ‘hing 
and to the Hewavitarne family-for all 
the good they lave done to my -nativy 


ilistrict, May his memory Hve for- 
ever in the hearts of his countrymen. 

His stiecessors ‘ani disciples 
Me=xtrs, Devapriya Valisinkha anil 


Rain Hevavitatie are worthy fol- 
lowers of a great leader. Ever try- 
ing to walk in his footsteps they 
cary ot the work against al] 
ohstaches, 


SABBE SATTA SUKHITA HONTt 


“If a man does a good act, let him do it again and 
again ; let him develop a longing tor good : happiness 
is the outcome of good deeds."” 





—Dhammapada 


REV. DHARMAPALA AND THE 50th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MAHABODHI SOCIETY 


A great cultural and spiritaal move- 
ment in often initiated by a single 
intdividual and we find this admirably 
iteatrated bv the fife ‘aml ‘achieve- 
ments of Rey. Dharmapala, Born on 
i7th September; 1264, m te leading 
Peddhist family the Hewavitarne of 
Colambo who etablished the Vidyo- 
dava College in 1873, Dharmapal 
cute inie tench with Mudame Plivat- 
exy and Col, Olestt when they Tnoded 
m Ceylon frS6o). With them he came 
te the Headquarters of he Theosophi- 
cal Society at Advar, Madras (1884) 
where he studied Buddhism and pre- 
java himself for his life's work. 
Thus his first experience of Tntiun life 
was through the portuls of Dmvidian 
India where he staved and worked 
for 3 years. But unfortunately very 
few. records jrave been discovered sn 
far, rélating to this formative period 
of his Me (2884-1884), We ‘only 
know that towards the erid of 1885 
im invitation ¢ame to him from the 
Japanese Puddhists end that Dharma- 
palo sailed from Colombo = (rith 
Jamiary, r88q) with Col. Olcott for 
Japan. This was his first foreign tour 
extending over 6 months and he got 
come én of the historic expansion 
ef Buddhism by attending the 
Puddhist Convention ut Kyoto, After 
hiy return to Cevlon hhe-felt a strom 
ange to visit Buddha Gaya, Sarnath 
and other holy places of India, On 


‘s2nil 


January, mar, he visited 
Poddha Gara and decided that he 


should try to regain control of the 


temple from the Saivite Molhunt 
whose claim on the temple was cer- 
tainly weaker thati that of the 
millions of Buddhists of Asia, From 
Gaya he came to Caleutta (15th 
March, +851) and sailed agsin for 
Purma where he tried to rouse the 
enthudabm of the Burmese Buddhists 
for the Maha Podhi. From Burn he 
returned to Ceylon and in the holy 
month of Viisakho (Mav), 180r he 
founded the Maho Podhi Society of 
Colombo and returned to Gaya (r7th 
July, for) ws leader of the Buddhn- 
Gava Mission and arennixed the first 
International Iuddhist Conference. 
Within a vear, he enlisted the sym- 
pathy of many leaders of the Bydihist 
conntties and of the leading cities 
and scliolurs of Calcutta who co 
operated with Dharmapala im ta: 
bishing the Calentta Maha ‘Bedhi 
Society which began to pitblish the 
Maha Bedhi Journal from May, 1802: 
He founded branches of the Society 
m FPurma, Siam, Arakan, Chittagodig, 
Darjeeling, ete.. The history of these 
eirly days af the Seciety has yet 
to be written. 

We are glad to note that Dhunma- 
pala was cordiafly invited to re- 
present Theravida Puoddhism mt 
the Farliament wf Religions in 
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Chicago (September, 1592). ‘There 
he met Swamj Vivekananda und 
otlier spiritual Ieaders' of the Fast 
and the West, forming inwardly his. 
plan of reviving Buddhism on a 
world-witle scale. On his way buck he 
visited Hawaii, Japan, Chinn, Sinm 
and Maleyu. He also developed per- 
sonal fricmiship with eminent Bri- 
lish authors and scholars hike Sir 
Edwin Amold, immortalised by his 
“Licht of Asin”, and like Prof. ‘T. 
W, Rhys Davids who with his 
learned! wife, was responsible for the 
valiable publications of the Pali Tex} 
Sociely, From this time onwards, 
Dharnupals opened and maintsined » 
vigerous: correspimidence with Bud: 
dhist scholars and symipathisers all 
over the work, not forgetting far off 
Russia. Dhammapala came to know 
Prince Kropotkin in London and 
heand that @ group of Russian 
scholars like Minayef, Wassilief and 
others interested in Indulogy, he'ped 
miblishing the Hiblictheea Buddhica 
from St. Petershurg. In the remote 
monssterics of Russian Turkestan, 
Mongolia and Siberis® many manus 
cripts and relics of Buddhism had 
iteaily been discovered by the 
Russian antiquariats and Diurme- 
pals, amidst his diverse activities, 


"An archoeslogicnl expedition af | the 
Buryat 
Language, Literature md Art hos dia 
covered 400 ancient Mongdlign ani!) ‘Tibe. 
fan Mmannectipte: written on worden 
tablete amd containing walinhle fnforme 
on showt the history of thie ‘fudbdlitee 
latins (fee Witcons Neos, Wash- 
is, az), 
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carefully collected and pubtished suct 
wiformation in his Maha Bodhi Jour 
nal. He was the first to notice in his 
Journal that ruins of Buddliist tem- 
ples had been discovered in far off 
Mexico and that some af the Aameti- 
can scholars even admitted the 
possibility of Buddhist monks from. 
China reaching the New world, cen- 
turics before Columbns, 

In 1896 De, Paw! Caroy of Chicayu 
encourage) Dharmapili te pay ati- 
other visit to U; S: A. whence he went 
to England to preach Rrddhten 
the decision of the law court -on 
the Puidha-Gava Case (April, £56), 
‘o he spent the sears 1895-98. 
preaching the Dhamma in the West. 
After founding ao branch of the 
Society fn U.S, A., he returned 
to India and began relieving the dis- 
tress of lis Indian bretiiren facing the 
terrible famine of :857 as he did 
during another famine in tg901, He 
felt that religion coulil liardly Le 
preached to a Starviny people antl se 
he started on otphanage in Rajpit 
and totred the poorer villages of 
Ceylon. Hie went for the second 
time lo his American friends (189 
u8} with the hope uf raisin funds 
and erilisting friendly experts en-. 
abling him to develop an Anricut- 
tural and Industrial trininy eentre, 
at Sarnath, fer Indian workers 
who would devote themselves to the 
tolution of the poverty problem of 
the masses. He wlertook (1899) an 
extensive tour in Bengal, N. W. 
Provinces, Oudh and the Punjab, In 
(900 he opened a branch in Madnas 
and he guve a rest house to Puddha— 


* 


Ttaly on the way. 
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Gaya and began restoring the Sarnath 
shite. Tn January, 1902, we find 
Dharmapala aceconpanying Count 
Ckoakura and Swami Vivekananda 
in their visits to Budh-Gaya, Nalanda 
atl Sarnath, 

In Attest, ree, be sailed for the 
fourth time irqo2-19c4) for the Far 
Fact and the U.S-A: and tried to 
organise a revniar American Boaldtist 
Afission and the 'ndo-Americn 
fndueteial Frepavanda fond. Put 
as he Was disapijintell the left 
America aud came hack we Indi 
ift 1904 Visiting England, France and 
Then lw concet- 
trated his attention-on the develop- 
ment of Satuath where he purchased 
ratte plots; amd fortumitely a chance 
visitor “Mrs, Maty Foster whom he 
met 28th) October, 1893, 00 his re 
turn trip from the Chicaywo Parha- 
ment, began to send him after ten 


wears, handsome donations enabling 
‘him to purchase the Beniapukar 


House, Calcutta (1908! te open o free 
Industrial School at Sarnath and to 
develop gradually his activities at 
Colombo, Caletitty and Sarnath. 
Over and nbove her subsidies to the 


Ceylon branches and monthly dons- 


tion of £61 for yeurs, Mrs. Foster 
donated nearly a lakh of mepecs for 
the Viharas of Caleutta (Rs. 65,000) 
dnd Sarnath (Ra, 30,000), 

Fefore the World War Obharm- 
palo made wnother voyage round the 
werkt (1gt4) visiting Burma, Siam, 
China and Hawaii om the way in his 
fifth world-tour. He brought the 
to understand the value of the work 
of the Mahe Bodhi Society and as 

6 


uttested by the learned Conul Gene- 
val of Chiru, Br, Pao, the revival of 
Rnddhist omeanizations im China was 
stimulate! by the Chim Mission of 
‘Dhormuga’s. Many Chinese Puddhist 
leadors hewan te visit India, to men- 
tion armeong others, His Holiness Toe 
Kai, Preident of the Eastern 
Fuddhist Society of China, General 
Lin Yen Hong, a noted poet ani 
Pacifist, Veneralde Tai Hew and Bis 
Excellency Tai Chi Tao, strengthen: 
ine the spiritual an colton! rela- 
tions of Incia and China. Dharna- 
pala led the deputation of the Ceylon 
Puddhsts to the Sinmese King to 
bring Puddhist relics. Later on King 
Pra‘adhipo’: of Siam presented two 
sets of Stamese Baddhist Tripitnkas 
to the Maha Toxthi jest as the Chisese 
Puddhiets presented their valuable 
Chinese Tripitakas: treasured by. onr 
Library, Dharmapala tried to rots 
the straggling hand of Buddhists in 
Ma'ava and tie Straits Settlement, 
while returning te India from this 
extensive Far Eastern tour (1or3-14) 
just before the last World War: The 
itinerary of his world tours onl 
his friendly contacts with persons of 
ight and leading shoutd be carefully 
conjplicd H we want to write «@ satis-- 
factory history of Buddhist revival in 
Asin. Ino June 1913 we find that 
Rev. Dhominapily met again Mrs. 
Foster whe dimated Ra. 6o,o00 far a 
free Hospital at Colombo which was 
opens in mr. 

Petween toos-16t2 Dhanimimpala 
was receiving from irs. Foster about 
Rs. 3,000/- annually whieh he devot- 
ei to his Cevton works: to Foster 
Schools, to the Maha-Bodhi Pres¢ 
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and to the jimriiol Sinhala (oad d fey 
Which however was stopped (rg1s- 
1922) chiring the communal riots of 
tors. The wari the potitienl enyi- 
plications of the rist seriously homn- 
fered the activities. of - the Society 
and Rev. Dhammapals was interned! 
(tine to1s) ot 4/A, Colleve ]iiare 
Which he purchased with a view tw 
building the first Viligra in Pereul 
of which Caletitta |x proud teary, 
In January tors Mrs. Foster sent ta 
Dharmapala Rs. 17.75) towards this 
Sarnath Vihara Fund but the wort: 
hil to) Wait 47H to23, when Rev, 
Charmatala was permitted tw the 
Goverment of fadia to visit Sarnath. 
In June ii6é, the Grvernnent of 
fndlia offered the Moha Bodhi Socisty 
two osucred relics, direnyéered 4t 
Faxila, of the Lord Meddhu, on the 
condition that the relics should te 
deposited in two Vilioras Rey. 
Dharmapals accepted the offer, began 
huiidipg #3078) at the College Square 
site and completed the Dhariiuratikn 
Vihara of Calvutts) which woe 
opened, with «grand Procession frou 
the Govermment Howse, Le Ler 
Ronaldshay im December, ig36, in 
this Work he was throaghout SU 
pertal by the Ipte. Sir Asutoah 
Mookenee wi was honoared with 
the Dudithist tithe Sierobtiddhagume- 
Chakravarty, The noted Henwnli 
architect, Hie lite Moronolimn fan. 
riiy Was Hesnons He for the pure Bid. 
Ulistic decnigen of the: Calcutta Vilara 
Which attracts x) many visitors. 
With the terininntion of the war, 
Mrp. Paster - initile a donation of 
Soya dollars: on the doy of the 
“Armistine — Lerty Now. ororh). Sa, 
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the Sarnath Villars was taken up. by 
Dharmapala as soo as fe Was, por 
wiitted hy the Government (1¢z3), 
ty revisit Sermath ‘There the foun» 
dations were Jaigd by the Oovernor 
uf Unite! ‘Proyinees, The Viliara 
wet completed ond consecrated —in 

1931, JUSl go, vears after the fenrinla- 

ticn of the Maha Bodhi Society am 

Caluinbe, Mar tSor From To30 the 
‘warterly Maha Bodhi Journal began 
lo appear. as a monthly, fv ress the 
Sinhala Banddhaya was revived. 

The Colombe headiusrters nlome Fe- 
ceived over o. kh of mpecs from 
Mrs. Foster who paid Rs. 30,000/- 
towards the Sarnath Vihara, The 
Government of Nepal sent a Puddho 
image in 1929 ad the King of Siam 
the Siamese ‘Tripitakas in $924, 

Uharmapala imude in extetsive lec- 
hire tour mp Ceylon on a motor vat: 
(to24-25) and left for London (3926) 
for Mrs. Foster gave aver a lakh of 
hayes towards the London ene 

Mission work whieh was ingngirrate 
now by Divirmapals dnring his < eixth 
and his lust foreign tour. in 1o26-37, 
He delivered lectures in Ragland and 
returned (1937) to Ceylon and Indis 
(o raise funds for the London Vihar 
ani the Eritish Mission, | The 
Lonilon ¢etitre started the journal 
Hiviligh Nuddbist (1927) and Deva- 
priva Valisinhn Jef for Londen to 
work es numingser of the Pritish me 
hist Misslag (T6230), Mrs: Foster: 
fent on rath May, toas te Diaspie 
palit a cheyne for 100,000 ‘dollars 
labottt 5 Jakhs of rupees) and be the 
Hime she passed away froth. Decen- 
ber, tose), Nor fersonal donations 
Doin almierst to To takes. ‘Thus: 


£ 
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this noble American lady of Hono- 
lulu whose relatives the Robinsons 
welootned te in rg37 when I served 
the Utiversity of Hawaii as their 
Visting Professor, wae.a real foster- 
mother to Rev, Dharmapala and to 
the cause of the revival of Buddhism 
extending from Cevien and India to 
the 1, S A, and the United King- 
dom: Devanitta Dhammapala com- 
pleted his life work by conseeratiny 
ile “ram! Sarnath Vihata (ross), by 
joining the Order and finally enter- 
ine Nirvami (7034). 

| gemember with pritle the early 
ilsys of 1grs when | had the privi- 
lene (of amecting Rev. Dharmapala 
first ay im inspiting speaker at our 
Fengval Social Service League of 
which 7 was the Assistant Secretary: 
He was very kind to me aml, because 
of my contacts with the Maha ‘Bodhi 
Society, I received the most cordial 
welcome from my friends of Ceylon 
when they invited me to fill the post 
ef the Principal of the Mahinda 
College after the retirement of Mr, F- 
L. Woodward. While serving 
Ceylon in 1919-20, Lohad the privi- 
lewe of meeting the brother and the 
nephews of Rey. Dharmapala anil 
aise his devoted friends. like Sir D 
BL Javatilake, Dry W. A. De Silva, 
Mr. A. D. Jayasundara and others. 
On my return from the University of 
Paris in 1023, 1 repotied to Rev. 
Dhatmapala, haw, in most of the im- 
jwirtant Universities of Europe, I 
fond «a profound interest in 
Binkiiist religion and culture, in 
Baddhist plilosophy and art. T had 
More encouraging reports to give him 
an my return from our cultural 


enmity 


miission (1924) in Chitty and the Far 
Fast led tw Rabindranath: Then 
when we otganised the Greater Tudia 
Society (125-263, Rev. Dharmapala 
Hlexed our efforts and enthusisstical- 
ly invited ns te hold our aecadentix 
dicctssions antl public meetings in 
the. Maha Bodhi: Hall, as we are 
doing down to this day. Fir, irr 
esteemed frietid Pevyarriya Wali- 
sinha, un-ex-student of Dr. Taore’s 
Visva-Pharati, continied the fiend- 
ly traditions of Rev. Dharmapala, 
So we hoped, in anticipation of owt 
Colden Jubilee, ta dbvelop the 
nucleus of an Liteniational Buddhist 
University. and oan ~ iitternational 
Gitet-house fer stidénts and sclolars 
fromm ehroail, T[nstitutions ike these 
ehonld be the: fitting monuments to 
the memery of Deyaniitta Dhamma- 
pals whe happily branglis together the 
Northern. .and the Southern Schools 
of. Biddhism and the well-wishers of 
Humiuttity from the Bast as well as 
Ihe West, to propagate, on mw truly 
universal basis, the etertinl miessagies 
of Lord Boddha. May throngh His 
hiessings Peace and Goodwill be 
restored to this world devastated hy 
and war! ££ lew this 
humble tribute to Rey. Dharmapala 
hv quoting the profound words of 
mir tmnmertal Poct Rabiniiranath at 
the occasion of the coisectatiom of 
the Sarnath Vihara (Nov, 11, 1931). 

“Today when in spite of a physi- 
cal closeness of all nations a univer: 
sal moral olienution between race 
has become « fateful menace to all 
hormanity, Jet we in this threatening 
glowm of o omlitant «savagery, before 
the widening jews of an organised 


Ho 


greed, still rejoice in the fact that 
the reopening of the ancient monas 
tery: of Sarnath is being celebrated 
hy pilgrims-of the West anid the East. 


Numerous are the triwmphal wwers 
hilt to perpetuate the imenvories af 
in uries and indienities inflicted by 
one mitridering trace opon another: 
but fet) ms once for all, for tho sake 
of Hutnanity, restore to its full signi- 
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 Santam tassa manam hati 
Santa vaca ca kama ca 
Samma dafifia vimuttasea 
Upasantassa tAdino.”’ 
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feunce this great memorial of i yene 
rous past to remind) ws of an auctent 
meeting of nations in India for the 
exthange of love, for the establish- 
ment of spirittal comradeship among 
macs stjmirated by distunce and his- 
torical tradition, for the offering of 
the treasure of immortal wisdom left 
to the world hw the Pleesed Omne-to 
whorn we dedicate our united 
homage," 








—Dhammapada 





LAST VIEW OF THE POUNDER 


Anicciwata sankhara 
Uppadawaya dhammino 


Uppajjitwa nirejjhnti 


Tesan upa samo sukho 





FREE WILL 


Bhikkhu 


For « Buddhist there is no sin, 
because for him there are no oblipa- 
tions. The Huddlis has not ¢iven. us 
any commaninvrtts, but when we 
kv to him for refuge as to a Physi- 

clin, he gives ns his prescriptions 

Vf we wish to wet cured, Icet ws 
follow those prescriptions, tet tu tke 
his. et. Tf we do aot, he is not 
attended in the least; If tre Were 
still alive, he might feel compassion 
with aur folly, but he would and 
conld not force tts on the right poad. 
No commandments, to obligations: 
who is freer thin o Buddhist and 


yet, strange enough, Puddhism does 


oot admit a Free Will, whike other 
religionisis boast on «a Free Will, 
though they know themselves. fetter: 
ed by rule and fear and love. 

Freedom is defined and divided in 
nianty Ways, 

First of all there is the definiiion 
which tells us that freedom is the 
absence of obligation, ‘Then the 
different kinds «f Obligation would 
constitute different kinds of freedom. 


Absence: of taw-obligationgs would 


give us the freedom of independence, 
Tot though the old saying goes. that 
the luw-giver stands above the law, 
we find in practice that he is equally 
bound as his subjects. Absolute 
independence js non-existent. Phy st- 
cal compulsion will deprive up of 
extemal freedom + we can be forced 





without dny 


to act, and force can prevent ms, fren 
ucting. But there is another coer: 
cian which seems to cone + Frais 
within, and which the. Apustle Saint 
Paul. deseritied wher tre Wrote to the 
Romans: “The good that I wonld 
I do not; Imit the evil whiell | would: 
not, that I ilo . I sce another 
lai im py Tannen WATTING “against 
the law of my mind and Uringing. 
me ints captivity ta the law of: ‘sin 
which is in iny members." iChap- 
ter Fi. 


Absence of this intermil conmnppnl- 
sion and coercion would cotstitute 
free will which is sometimes defined 
ai othe power. to éliods hetwaus 
McGann 

We shonld note well here that the 
choice is only between means, for 
there is no choice with reeari! te the 
end. The end for which every being 
strives, whether it be endowed with 
recs, with life, with organs, of, 
of these, with mere 
existence, is its natural state of 
equilibrimm, the loss of whieh lis 
produced the present state oF affairs + 
the motive of motion is reat, the 
motive of war is peace, the motive , 
of craving fs satisfaction. With all 
OUF Cravinu we ore only striving for 
happitmess. Many times we have 
altozether wrong iotions nbotit 
huppiness, and hence our desires go 
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wut te the Wwratg object > or im other 
wonls. we chose the wrong means 

The poesibilitv of choosing the 
wrong quith shows already that here 


is no perfect Freedom just become 


the choice is done bv the mtellect 
If there were ne choice, there would 
in: not freedom whatever, but a rigid 
determinism. Water has no éhotce 
fern dewn er ophill, We have 
iat chofce, but onr choice is ant 
free. Onur choice is always. condi- 
ened antl influence) by resis. 
‘Even if we were to choos: to do 
what we Joiew. to be lorntfiyl te ma, 
there still wonld be some motives 
which branzht os:to that choice ez., 
to show our courage, our indepen 
dence, er perhaps aur pride would 
not-allow us to po back on a previons 
decision, te: 

IE there were no attraction, te 
tadicement, no motive, equilibrium 
would have been established already 
and no choice woukl take place, 
When we, therefore, must admit 
that in the exercise of the sill this 
inditcement aml coercion is never 
absent, we must also conclude that 
will ia mover [ree. As we con only 
strive for one cod which we sce and 
understand os the best, so we con 
only choose those means which séem 
ty is the best under giver circume 

The seatons which miduce ws te 
choose accertain: nents tiny differ in 


Wate WILL. 


‘earefally 
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different people according ta their 
understanding ; tmnt, though the line 
we follow may differ, we oll follow 
the line of the least revistance 

Ty speak about “free will’ @un- 
tains teolly 9 contradiction, which Is 

avoided in our Hpddh 

Philosophy, Fer, “free syill" wotihd 
indictte the existine: of a will prior 
to, and independent fromm om clone. 
While "ill", which is hit another 
ai) inilder word fo? “crying”, does 
not exist separately, but only arises 
in Gepemleice of contect and feeél- 
img: "essa piaeeavas © vedana— 
vedani paccayva tanha’. 

Where contact-and feeling cense. 
NO craving can wrise 

This teaching is not the same a> 
the Psychological Determinism of 
Leibnits and Herbert. in «0 far as 
the doctrine of Kamm is not 
Fatalism. Kutna i wolltion 
(; cetina) says the Lord Buddha; 
hut volition itself is based on con- 
sciousness which is continually ans— 
ing am! passing, 

Tt is this comsciousness lettered by 
craving which is ignorance (savijja); 
hut freed from the fetters. (= kilesa) 
it is Deliverance or Niblina. 





Freed from craving there ‘is jure 
insight, and no more -volition, mo 
nare Kamma. ‘This ont real free 
dom ies not in the will, ‘bnt to he 
witha ‘will, 
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CREMATICFES 





Mir, Raja Pevaviarne, Mr. 0. Valistinho aml monk? performing the lant rites, 


Sabbe sankhara Anicchati— 
yadapannaya passati 


Atha nibbindhati dukkhe 
Esamaggo visuddhiya 





BUDDHA'S IDEAL OF HUMANITY 
Prof. Sukumar Ranjan Das, M.A., Ph.D. 


Long lone age between boo anil 
506 FLAC. on a nieon-lit night when 
the full inoon entered the constella- 
ton of Vishakhy there appeared a 
ttighty hero fi India, a here whe 
did: fot: conynecr people's COUnincS 
but captured people's: minds, a hero 
whe strizeleat for the eoancipation 
of their sitils, a hero who Strode the 
miclty world like a enlo<sine witli 
his tuuching af the Aryan Truth. 
Horny in « sinall tepublican tribal 
community in the werth of Penwal 
Winer the Himalayas, brought ay in 
the amiidst of enjorments that hfe 
conmld offer, lie lived amidst plenty 
fd bepity ; but his son) wes not 
satisfied, Tt was as if he-henan| the 
ilestiniéss of the race calling to him, 
the eternal waitings of man steeped 
nm miseries scemed to disturb his 
pince of mind. Ae felt that the 
existence he was louling was tot 
the reality of life and the sense of 
disense und mortahtv tormenta] him 
day anil night, Thus passed away 
twentvinine years of his life and then 
en anether equally berielit foll-imnnon 
Hight of Vaisuklo the here went otit 
into the work in the brilliant moon- 
shine te yurrsne his search after 
wisdom, For six yeats Gaittama 
Wwincered alone, lattling for Licht ; 
andl at king last appeared) to hint the 
areat Dlumination. On another full- 
muon night of Vaisikla. te hd 


= 
P| 


‘oitaimedd, 


seater! Wine? under a prest tree hy 


theeside of m tiver, when the sense 
of clear vision cane to Tim | it 
scetned ty hit that tw sww life plain 


aid he rose up to impart his. vison 


to the work. Wren ithe tiew én- 
Tizltenmenit cone = Gatton, he 
Wes hailed as the Kiddie, 

The fundamental leiching of Bud- 
dha gave o new orientation to ‘the 
religious beliefs prevailing: at that 
tome. ALL the initseries: and diseat: 
tents of life he trawal to insativhle 
eelfishness ; suffering, he taught, was 
die to craving individuality, to the 
lerment of greedy desite: Aceonrd- 
ing to Huddhu's teaching there. an 
three principal forms of fle craving 
of tify and all are evil ; the first fs 
the desire to gratify the SCISES, 
sensuctisness : the shoomd is the 
(lesire fer personal immortality and 
the third is the desire for prosperity, 
worldliness. All these mut be over 
come to reach the higher wisdon 
whet serenity could he 
This 4 sureiv the con 
Pletest atialysis of the problem af the 
eatl's pence, Kyery religion that is 
worth Warns ts to Jose 
ourselves in something greater than 
ourselves; The teiching of history 
is Strictly ty aceordanee with the 
teaching of Rinidhe: No secial order, 
no secunmty, no peace ar heppiness 
will he: qesalily titles men Tose 


of. soul 


the nome 
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thietiselves im scone Wine sreater thin 


themselves. The idea of wankind as 


wo geteat Trotherheod pursuing ar 
emlless Jestiny tudler Uh Gol of 


Riehtentkness did viet exdet jt this 


work) before Buddim aint the euch 
fol] pth to tttnin the Arran: Tevith, 
= Puchi, bives an weconant wif it, #3 
evtrely based on thic noble tea, In 
tie cluht -elemente of tle Arvin 
Path, Bight: Views come first, in 


whieh Htsinictice Whom trath receives: 


We tino Importance; next come 
Right Aspiutions whereby hose 


vravitivs are te be expelled) ond love 


jor service of other and desire w 
Sociine justice are te Ike eneotrraureit, 
The come cin onler Right Speech, 


Right Conduct’ and ‘Right Liveli- 


hood wihtich are Ue lasic Princviples 
OF hima life. Sixth cottes Right 
Effort, which insisted on careful 
apnlicatici, Tlie severtl clement is 
Riglit Mindfuliess which is tiwatit 
#5 0 ation! against o lapse into feel- 
ing for glory for whatever is donw or 
fot done | wn fimnilly oomes Right 
Rapture which ts alimed at the point. 
less ecstasy of the devout, The 
vominess, the wisdom and the vrent- 
nes of this ylan ef att cmoancipated 
life, as Init down by Huddha, have 
soctired tlie grestest fevercnce of yll 
the thinking peuple af the world oe 
the highest teaching to attom the 
security. of the aowl Trliltidany is 
Itainie o religho). of comdpet stil am 
*eh i live down the Nighes? pon 
cies of truth, love and won-violence 
by pinile hutinn beinus in theit effort 
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tre attaith coanetpation. ft preaches: 
Vc best tdeal of littnauite be the 
jurrsitit of willy gad (ritfils tinsel: 

it witches the ditty which Very all 
mvs net oonhe vw. linnantte; Diet len’ 
to his Cod; it gives ame the: oppor 
tunity to fulfil oneself anid te live m 
the fight of God. ‘The idea) thut 
all activities showhl te based ou 
treth, that violaice should the met 
by non-violence: that Imtread should 
he chtinter-achey| by dave “ie he. 
hizhest ideal ever preached on tre 
fuce of the carth Thisiis the ioul 
Of hiwmiunity witiely TigelaTbus jifeached. 

There may de erities: who diaht the. 
nruction! wtility of this noble ideal, 

hut Rite i lias Stari hy seealices 


7s. 





tine nin asraiit piscine ra will: 
fimilly triumph in the tnture. ‘The 
whole of the Buddhist jiiilesaply js 
hase on (ie idea wf the evolution of 
the individual, so us to broaden the 
tes Of tumunity anil to effect 4 wreut 
federation of imankimnl. If we do ot 
tiake the mistnke of  comfusmp 
achievement with siiecess, ‘the wpent 
ew! hos stuoeeededd. Achievement 
oon appemrmnce, and we all know; 
wpearmces are weceptive. The 
success of tis prtat idicul his: Beet 
aetred: ihrogh mages and when 
pettiness, meauiess: gad) falselidail 
linwe dene their huvoe, hvtitiatity 
can find solace onky in this hict ident 
of the great Teaelter anal there-iny tle 
itserahle sus in the pillst: af durk- 
tes can sce the hope of dawn and 
the confidence of ‘the morning 





ARTISTS REACTION TO OLD INDIAN PAINTINGS 


Trk Eariy Scuoors 


Tie history of Inidian Art ic 9 fas 
cinating stidy bit b lov te claim to 
be competent to deal with such a 
vast subject, which requires fone 
vers of puitient research and intimate 
cobsersition: My object-in: this papier 
Is solely te deeerilie the reactions ‘on 
in Indian artist like tiyself to con: 
érete examples of ‘Tndinn paintings of 


reat periods of grt amd to deduce if 


potsible ceriain conclysions there 
from, Hut here agin T an pot ina 
Poeltion to dienes such acudetuic 
abstractions as the rise aml progress 
ob mulivudual schools—if indeal there 
con hey liw of progress in point- 
inv—or the tnter-relationships anid 
infitences of the different schools; 1 
trist that mv analysis af an artist's 
rewchons ty old Linkin paintings, 
aithongh a personal one, will nt Te 
without intorett, nor nerdy hy rey 
son of the novelty, fur Indian artists 
Tarcly give their dimpresstiens about 
art, foot Tieeurwe 0 Seljeve ty re 
actions after all are probably sich as 
weukd happen to the averace specta- 


tor witnessing the orewt mas terpipces 


of Tnilian art thenigh the aes, 


Pre-ietoric: Paintincs. 


Asan artist living in this soptis 
Heated and moterialistic Aue, ul- 


theteh in o oonntry whieh hus heen 
the birthplece of mighty relicions 
and stil remmins the heme «f aar- 
italtty, Tai not attnivte:ll hy the 
retnams of jite-historic [suintings 
Whether by those uear Moshanyahad 
or even: fw those at Singanyiore in the 
Ruigarh district of the Central Pro- 
Witte. atic at other sites; These sre 
reinorily of interes! to tlie arehinde. 
logest and the inithropalogiat “and 
thonmeh ote sees in them the keenness: 
of observation and intagination and at 
stirrising forcefalnes of 
drawing, thes ate but emde efforts 
nf prmmitive times aml, a= wak to! le 


lttmocs: «@ 


expected, exhibit an uti clidpeaaial 


of pny atten at co-crdination or 


compecition, For oenquirers: inte pri 


INtive art PMnhyo rn see thew. nat have 
tne Cesetetie 


Tite Trips? Cavé Pancras 

Almest in the heui nyt oF the 
historic nuritkl we eoimé opin the 
wenderinl work of the Thin bs 
artisis in Whe ontliest cave jendtrtities if 
Ainnte; aa) ay syiperh in ther crew 
hive force and actual accomplishment 
m line and eclour ure these iat the 
artists of todey are thrilled with on 
hounded admiration md reverence at 
their sight wnd feel iw TEI Muisitit'- 
ibly superiog wont theses ancient p= 
cestors af theine 


Tre Farsrixncs or ATANTA 


As the painters of Ajanta worked 
from tm models, they must have 
stored up in their capacious memories 
the visual jmpressions of secular life 
they had come sergss, while at the 
same time ther drank-in-the romantic 
beauty of forests and rivers und the 
hills in which they liave carved ont 
their wonderful cave temple monas- 
tory. Their rich imavingtion enabled 
them to paint nature and humanity 
alike stirring with fife; They could 
conjure tip ever princely papeants 
aid scciies of pomp and splendour, 
Rut so exalted was thetr ‘imagination 


that it could vis» much higher and 


imfise a spiritual atmosphere inte 
their work, which entiiralls us even 
to-ilay when materiali<m fs causing 
layer all qver the world. 


The drawing is the founlation of 
their art, They fully renlised the 
inmense. power of this aneans: of 
artistic expression, Fart they wore 
supreme tmisters of colour as well. 
As Laurence Hinvon has) remarked, 
the depth and vibration af colour in 
these yxiintings are extraordinary, 
However, even to such a deep 
student of Oriental art as Finven, 
whe nforttmately has never een 
these paintings, their composition 
appeared at one time te be inconipre- 
henstble, tut he hos since aitiply 
acknowledged his mistake: JT. am 
quoting hin here because his laner- 
ae tithes so very trie and hewitifully 
expressss what Domyself feel. “The 
nnity atteimned isnot so much like the 


THE MATIA-otHi 
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decorative unity We ure aera 
to expect in Works of pictorial art, ms 

like the deep conaruity we fod in 
nature, the contitinity of relation 
letween the hill and the thoes ond 
the flowers,. the shadow und the 
light: it satishes in the same darge 
and silent was For this art is cha- 
racteristically Indian an its Tove of 
natural profusion= It desires the 
whole fultess of life. And this ful: 
ness is mot merely the visornus 
aezertion of lnmmen yitulit’, dt is hat 
complete without the life of animals 
and plants, “Mun is- seen mm. the 
midst of nature, not sin live as 
souethime yanquished: and «uleer- 
vient to his needs and pleastires,: ot 
emerging amen those kindred forms 
Of life os the most elogtont form she 
Hat created, The more the mind 
stecps itself in thie art, the more it i4 
cware of the profound conception of 
the unity of all life which pervades 
he’ After all ts aor the artist 
boru poet? Only his medinm ds unt 
words bat the languige of line and 
colour! ‘The outlook on life of the 
old Buddhist painter was: indoulted- 
Iv tht af «jet and he has left ils a 
rich heritage nob Jess precious than 
the most treastired literature of our 
lan!, Tuy even mote as his appeal is 
universal and wnurestricted hy the 
limitations of Tungmiee, ‘Tinly these 
monk urtists mist have fell not 
therely visual pleasure but a subtle 
titelleetual thrill and solemn spiritual 
bliss as they contemplated their 
handiwork which even mow, after 
the destruction wrought by tine and 
human neglect, fills ax with thy 
sine emotions, | 
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Amwra"s Ikvnvence on 
Asutic Arr 

Bini Ijax justly ibserved that 
the Ajantu frescoes are not only of 
supreme interest tn themselves hit 
are. “af capital importance in their 
relation to the whole hoy of Buddhi- 
ist paintings cin ull conntricy of 
Asia”, The frescoes of Horivnji 
seem to ime to he bot mo far off 
Japanese version of Ajanta, probable 
under the ‘fireet inspiration of 
Khietait—wititess the heavy comtours 
and full faces of the fieures anil the 
full open eves. LF mete that r 
Jajwnese professor has enewested 
that the Horiytji frescoes way tayo 
heen the“work of Khotanese artists ; 
it would stot he -snrprising if this 
Were sp for certainty there isn clise 
resemblance letween Florivtiji and 
Ajinta. Nepalese palm-leat manna 
cript jminiatures and temple banners, 
which! are of Jater date, represent 
jurer tink with Ajanta. The Central 
Asian frescoes: ond pointings rec- 
overed by Stein, Pelliot and. others, 
sect ttearer to the Tibetan Temple 
byenriers, = Hut ull tiese forms of 
Asintic Art seryed fy maititein the 
continuity: of the pictorial tradition 
tf Ajanty. 





ILLUSTRATIONS iw Jara 
SACRED FPocps 


The next preat penod of nian ary 
“3 the development of rhaNserip it 
Uitstration. The ilustrition of mant- 
seri isu form of mrt whiely rept 
have heen in existence in Undia from 
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artishe convention {y 
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carly times. Apparently the earliest 
“urviving exainples Tre NNMGtTE “an, 
alticeaves  iMustrating Boskihist 
TMMScripts, chiefly the Prajna Parn- 
mnita fro Benoa uml Nepal, which 
Karty On, asd have said above on @ 
very niniatire seale, the tradition 
OF Lite yd colette of Ajanta, and Ue. 
Pehit-heat miniatures illustrating the 
Jaina Sacred Book, the Kalpa Sutra 
anil Kalnkachorva Kutha. 

The Jaina Mitatires recall in their 
nuamtificence the Byzantine Mosaics. 
Thie <aine fondtiess for the elitter ot 
kel! and the glamonr of ‘enlout, 
netohly brilliant reéils wind hilites, dis. 
Higa hath, tne) both suffer frorn 
the defects inseparable fram hivnatic 
urt in their conventionality and! stiff 
artificiality, Birt the conventionality 
in the ford af the-art Thome pet tr 


Hie Juvish use nf sold is borrowed 
trom the folk att of the period, pa 


wen in stich examples us te Vasatitn 
Vilis-and Hilapopaly Siti, hoth of 
which show much Jvric beauty, ‘The 
these were 
Probably countrywide and not limited 
Thany provinces only > for similar oon: 
ventions, fur example, in the treat 
Ment of the eves, cay he traced in 
early Bengal and in Cirissa work 
The  treattnent of native jn the 
examples of falk pet. t hint ten 
toned! is remarkable wad the con. 
Vetitiinul trees continie in Rupa 
ainting for cettirries Inter, Tho 
drawity though at times crude, is Jn 
the tain Very aeconmpiiehiel,. while 
the bright jar cole. contribute 
much’ te the clan of this folle art, 
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The Rev. Metteya 


Varo Tasca, Chagetato 


elrafiatu 
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Suppabuddha sees the ines muser- 
dble nian in Rijwraln, He wae ao 
leper, clothed! in rays atl balding in 
hits Insured n potsherd. He never had 
vio food bo still lis luitirer 


He wis yor, forlorn, anil tiisst 


wretched. -And one day, as he was. 
coin in earch of fil, Le Lecsim: 
near te fllace where the Bleesed 
One was ettting in the midst of no 
erent oultitide, twoehine thie 
Dhainna, — 


And Stppalniditia, the leper, ls- 
held from afar that mighty gather- 
hig, aml at 
thought: “There, smionbtedly, ts a 


distribution Of food, beth hurd: anil 
If T draw near tw yonder: 


molt, 
crowd, T might get there something 
to allay my hunger’’. 


So Suppeililidia, the leper, tlrew 


neu that assembly, aul he beheld the 
Lonl Buddho sitting there, anid a 
ercat multitude, tenching the Lay. 

i whe a peacefol gatherme, quicl 


ond soli. The Exalted One shone 


iy his glory; he appedirad lovelier 
than does the moon surremnded lw 
thy stirs 

The wretched onteiste felt. peice, 
itl teaver holiness, when le nt 


the steht of it fe 


beheld the wiorious counteriones. of 
the Lord, Forgetting all, even tits 
anawing hanger, he approached, and 
with @ feeling, #8 of extended wel- 
cot, Ne -seate| himaelf—at av nme 
pectin! distance, 7 | 


And the Lord Hoddha helield lin 
unl felt the great sormw of the 
luper's Dleedine heatt, ‘hn the ful- 
wees of Hie creat beng He pitied 
him, we 41) Bieklliiee hy, for they 
have « special love for the poor ond 
forsaken: 

Now the Lond of gods and Men, 
minds fo sermon pilin and sinple, 
sich as would stip the feeling of this 
tian. He spake af the cause of 
suffering: and itescure, and so glow. 
iny with divine ove anil onnpassion 
wore His words, that they jenctrted 
Geep inte the Being of tlie listening 
outonsle. 

The wretch Sappubidia becanie 
4 changed mi, his nature respomled 
to the wonds of the Glonous One, tll 
all misery Teft linn andl be hecanie 
purified tha! very ‘hour amd ever 
richer he grew in spiritual wealth, till 
lie hecume o son if the Lord) Roslin 
and reached Sainthord. 

Sich is the power of Love, 
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AT, Bomond-Hevacitirie; Dr Cl A Meeaviarne and Mr. Stine 
Uevovitarne, | 


THE BUDDHIST 
D. Amarasiri Weeratna 


Throwgh al) the changing walks of life, 
‘Tt loss, grief, au consure, doom withal, 
I ai not moved to lantentations strife, 
Nor in the mire of misery fall. 


Whiett fortime’s tide to me doth turn, 

As wheel—like life's Eightfold law revolves, 
When goin and wealth,-and land T earn 

I ain not moved to erstasic heights, 


But calm-and tranquil, 1 de live, 
Nor shall these transient states undo 
The perfect balance of my mind, 
To fnctuaw from bliss to woe. 


Rejdice, grieve, nor dread, I ought, 

Hut shed these harms as stately tree 

That sheds its leaves in the atitnten breeze’ 
To insintain iy freedom from) tramells free. 


And death itself I fear no morte, 

Thon to sleep at night, and wake at morn, | 
Pleasures of seise | deein theni so 

As honey laid ati a razor's ends. 


I crave no more to stiniilote lust, 

On terrestial or heavenly seats. 

To quench, the threefold fires I trust, 
Is the Endless Miss of Nibbana awieet, 


= 
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CEYLON CHIEF MINISTER'S VISIT TO SRI DHARMARAJIKA 
VIHARA, CALCUTTA 


Wan Recerrios GIvEx Ta Sik Baron JAVATILAKE, 


The Hon'ble: Sir Baron Jayatiiaka, 
Kt, the Chief Minister of Cevlon and 
Buddhist leader of the islam who 
had come to Calcutta in connection 
with the rice supply to his country, 
was giver a warm reception by the 
members of the Maha Bodhi Society 
on Thursday the grd September, 
1042. | 

The Hon'ble visitor wis received 
by Bhikkhe jJinarmtana, Rev. H. 
Dhanunananda, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. 


Arabinds Barna and other members 


of the Society. He was then con- 
ducted to the Shrine witli otlier: dis- 
tinguished visitors that were present. 
Rey, Neluwe Jinamtena, Bhikikhw-in- 
charge of the  Vihara administered 
Panchuscela to them after which they 
were offered candle and flowers etc. 
before the altar, Dhikkhus at the 
end of the service chanted sacred 
sittras and, blessed the visitors. 
Following this. » meeting was held 
in Honour of Sir Jayatiloka which 
consist many distinguished! men 
such as Dr. Bidhon Chandra Roy, 
Vice-Chancellor, Culeutta University; 
Dr, C. J. Pao, Consul! General for 
China ; Dr. Suremiranath Das Gupta, 
MLA,, PhD.,, D:Litt:; CALE: ; ‘Mr: 
Phanindra Nath Brahma, Ex-Mayor, 
Calcutta; Sri Bhabani Chorn Law, 
President, Ceylonese Relief Society ; 
Dr, Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt, 





Prof. Calentta iniversity ; Mr. J. Ky 
Hiswas, M.LA., J.P., A.B.P, Sectetary 
and Vice President of C. R: Society ; 
Mr. 8. C. Cliatterjece, Har-at-Law, 
Viee President, C.R-S.; Dr. Nali- 
noksha Dmita, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt, 
PiRS., BL. : Dr: Beno Kumar 
sarcar, M.A., Ph.D., Prof. Calcutta 
Cniversity ; Dr. U.N. Ghosal, M.A, 
Ph.D, Prof, Calentia University ; 
Mr. FP. KR, Das, Advocate, EM. 
M.E.S.; Ir. S. P. Chatterjee, Hony. 
Flivsician, C_R.S.; Dr, M. RB. Soft, 
Hony, Physician, C.R.5. ; Prof. T- 
far, M.A, Secretary, B.T.S. : Swami . 
Nitvaswartitananda ; Mr. J. C. De, 
M.A., Asst. Secretury, Royal Asiatic 
Society ; Mr. & Mrs. Htoon, D.F.O,, 
Burnm, Vice President, C.R:S: ; U. 
That-Pe, Captain Burma Navy 5 Mr- 
Sris. Chatterjee; Mr, Noresh Nath 
Mukherjee ; Mr. K. Vaithanantyan, 
C.C.S,: Mr. W. 8. Perera + Mr, N. 
Nitnalasuriva, Asst, District Eugincer 
UG... ; Mr. Norman Perera, Edi- 
tor, Telegraph ; Mr. Naseem Saheed ; 
Mr, G. 5, B, Abayawardena ; Mr. A, 
W, William Alwia; Mr. -P.D. P: 
Dhatmawijaya;: Mfr, Siripala Sena- 
dheers ; Mr. D. Satitarasekara ; Rev. 
H, Dhammoananda: Dr. Arabindna 
Barun, Education Officer, Cualewtta. 
Corporation and General Secretary, 
M.8.5; ; Bhikkhu N. Jinaratana anid 
others. | 
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‘Sir Jayatilike was introduced to 
the meeting by Rev. Sapiteoda 
Dhammananda. He -said jn his 
speech that Sir Juyatilake jiad visited 
India-at a tine when people generally 
avoid sich long and tedious journies 
specially under the present circtini- 
Stunees. He lind come to find out a 
solution to the most pressing problem 
of Ceylon toiay. Ceylon being the 
nearest aml denrest relation to Lidia 
would naturally look to India for 
help in her hour of need. While 
stressing the relationship between: the 
two countries he said (hat there is 
no posilility of Anti-Indian or Anti. 
Cevlonese feeling between the two 
neighbouring countries, Specially in 
the case of Ceylon no such illfecliny: is 
possible. The visit of Sir Jayatilake 
to India at this time should mean 
that the bond of union between two 
neighbours is further strenethened. 


He gave a short description of his 


activities as well, 

Dr. Kalidas Naz, who wldressai 
the meeting next said, ‘To-day we 
are asenibled here to welcome. our 
honourable guest of Ceylon. This 

petherine though small is of: great 
Tesora It is an international 
nmon for there are Chinese, Durmese, 
Sing linlese, Bengalees, and cven o 
Swotish dady in ourmidst, I there 
for feel that to-day we are celebrating 
i a way the Golden Jubilee of our 
Societs which could not be celebrated 
eatliar as it: was proposed. T also be 
liepe that Sir Jayatilake visited India 
fot merely to. gain some material 
tings, from her but also for hor 
eternal spirttudl gifts which are 
fumous int history. 


THE MAHA-hopiti | 


Dr. Das Gupta who spoke next 
relernng to the speech of Rey. 
Chammanumda said that it is teedless 
to mention the temms Ant-Indian 
and Anti-Ceylonese for thee dis not 
exist at all. Further he asked, whiy 
refitte it when sctually the question 
does mot arries? Atter that Mr. P. 
N. Bralina the Ex-Mayor of Catentt 
dwelt on the similarity ‘hetween 
Singhalese and Hengalees, He said 
that during his stay in Ceylon. he 
happetied to visit the cottage of a 
poor villager, where he was nilowed 
to enter without any objectiw as 
there is no jrindah systent in Ceplon, 
There was nothing ‘that appeared to 
hin formgen, and he felt qiite at 
home. Out of curiosity he ingtined 
about the tiames. of the children al 
the cottage, and they were purely 
Bengali names, When he sat by ‘the 
side of a Singhalese tne found that 
there was nothing which could) dis: 
tinguish him from a Pengalf. At the 
wid of his speech he said that Cevlon 
is the younger sister of India pnil she 
necds and deserves every help frott 
lier elder sister India. Ba! B; -C, 
Chatterjee said that Sir 1 » Java 
liluke has come to prove that oll 
Bengali prince Vijaya Singlia wus the 
forefather of the Singhalese. Tr would 
sound sweeter if the letter B were 
attached to"his name Jaya so that it 
inay be pronounced. as Vijayatiluka 
and may Icad ws te conimettorate 
the metory of that oh prince Vijaya 
Singha, Practically there is no differ- 
ence between any one of ua and Sir 
Jayatiluke, His physiognoiy bears 
Wittiess to his own Bengali origin, 
When these thimg go w prove that 
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Ceylon is one with India, India 
generally, aml Hengal specially 
should be interestal in her pro- 
hiems. [ wish every success to Sir 
Jovatiluke’s Mission, to India. Dr: 
Benoy Kiimar Sarkur who spoke last 
said that Indu wus the second home 
of the great Sinvhalese, the late Rev. 
Dhamtiapola. He was berm in 





Ceylon, but lived, worked, and died- 


im India. Maho Bodhi Socicty 
which. was organised by  biim- is a 
world «wide organisation, Tt tas 
tiade Caleutta a céntre of inter- 
national union. Calcutta would have 
beet poarer im Society, poorer in 
spirit, and poorer in inany other 
Wars fuid it net been organised here. 

At-the end Sir Jayatilake spoke. 
He sabi, “I thank you all from the 
hottam of my heart for all that you 
lave said about my country. Reforr- 
ing to the speeches of same previous 
speakers lw sail that the talk of 
Anti-Ceyloneso or Anti-Indian feel: 
Ig if merc a tvth. Y do not find 
rout for sach a thim: in both the 
countries. Tf there is any such fcei- 
Ing op ca talk of “such feeling To can 
only sav that it is purely dive to the 
false propaganda of a certain party 
in Ceylon whose out look 6 ¢ery 
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narrow. Touching up on some re- 
mark male by Dr. Kalidas Naw he 
said that he wonld tot hesitate te sav 
that the aum of his. present mission is 
mainly to obtain to-day something 
material from Unedia und not pately 
Spiritual stuff. I therefore make my 
hitmble request to you ull to give me 
your blessings to nmke my mission a 
atccess.!" 

Dr. Aralinds Barua the wetinw 
Cieral Secretary offerel a snuill 
intage of Tord Buddha and an: album 
of the Sarnath wall paintings of 
Mulivandhaketi Vihura te Sir Jnya- 
tilaka, while proposing a vote of 
thanks to the gathering on behalf of 
the Maha Bodhi Society. He alse 
requested Sir Jayatilake to become a 
Patron of the Malia Bodhi Society. 
Sir Jayatilake while thanking Dr. 
Haroa said, “Lf receive. your gift not 
only as a gift of your Society but 
also asa gift of your country Mother 
india.’ He agreed most willingly 
ty become o Patron of the Maha 
Hodhi Society. At the end the 
gathering was entertained witli a itea- 
party on behalf of the M.B:S., and 
a group photo was taken by the 
well known photographer Mr. W. 5S. 
Perera free of charge. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Penva-Sareet (Sicren Mewonmes)— 
By Sita Devi. Published by the 


Prabasi Press, jaoj/s, Upper Cis-- 


fuler Road, Caleutia, Pree Ry, 


‘The anther, a renowned todv novelist af 
Bengd! lial the rite privilege of prowing 
ftom ber girlhood onder the profound in- 
ftence of Dr Eaubinranath Togote 
Storing with tle happy Sth birthday 
tercinany, the nirmlive id thken down to 
the last dave of fe Poet who appear in 
diverse les ond vet who éhede the 
taftance of apiritag) oiniv over the 
anthor’s different chapters, They embody 
not ooly her sentiments of deep devotion 
and sympathy ber give oles fp tat re- 
lmble sequence of event, inthe life of the 
Poet ami his echool of Santiniketan, based 
wn the dimry kept by “her ‘Over — 
emule (MT-H2!), She how tho given os 
an authentic tistery of the period and vet 
a book os focriueting gs @ novel; for every 
epmotée bi described with the emotional 
fervour of mn devotee who seems to mre 
ant hare her being in the preat Poet. 
Thanks t6 het diaty that we ti know 
(efinitely thot the Poet composed his 
werlifamous symbolic play The Peat 
Opice in 1911, within « few montha of tis 
cainplction of the other grand ~ plece 
Achalay¢tan (The Trmovahle). The first 
annomnicetment of the Nobel Prize in 
November, [913 efd the teactions of the 
the fllelity of an experienced newspaper 
reporter oti! vet thé events more iil 
niorth in a rhythmic procession, as off an 
impuiog iireamo. One feels thet the author 
lite lived so ititensely through those 
épisedes that she could mot but sufftise all 
fier narratives with an extrooniinary glow 
of animetion ani) vouthfulness. Everr- 
thing is definite and concrete o# in o 


Datel) ttosterpiece depicting the Inlerior. 
Hives and moves with the-simple grace of 


Oo Patriarch ministering to the jows and 


sorrows of his own growing family and 


‘we ienew ‘how that family will grow #0 on 


to embituce the whole wf mankind The 
worklooramality af Dr Tagnre wat aollilly 
hase}.on deep fhomum effevtions ati! this 
book would ever shine ws & mirror to the 
profoond hemenity of the Port who Le 
heve treated in isolutiocn like o lonely 
Himalavin peak bet os Vanaegati the lord 
if trees watching over the prowth of 
tinmmicrible vortig siplinga The Poet's 
tollengees utd mlmirers, pread os well of 
wimall, hove been nssiginend) thelr proper 
places in this tender ilromaticaliot of the 
life of Tagore, which woukl move the 
henet of thousand’. The book ja excel- 
lently printed: ail contain some tare 
photographie, 


Macapna: Akcuitectrri anp Cui 
Turk—Fy Sris Chandra Chaticriec, 
C.E., Sitha@patya-Vistrad. —_Pub- 
lished by the University of 
Caleulla, 1942, 

The sithbor is known olf over India anal 
iro! om ile ct torr ior ye champion aff 
the indigenona scbonké of Unidion sreli- 


(ochire which Me etnili¢dl pseionatety 


during the list twenty yeary He gave 


serjouily to the task of | resuscitating 


Indian architectere all other brooches of 
indian ort will Jonguishk We are gind 
thar an enlightened’? political leader like 
Dr. Rajendra Prasai] offered Mr. Chatterjer 
the opportunitr ta apply to historir 
Mogndha, some of the principles of hin 
architectural reconstruction, He lias 
proved conclusively that the historical 
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Intlia ts copable of ewolying on inde- 
penilent order of Indian afchitecture like 
the ‘Corinthian of Derice in Burepean art, 
Tis treatiient is doghly significant for it 
Hives me the enlinral beeis af Magadan 
rt ote ot the sane time demonstrates 
Ut it could the utiles! for actual cons- 
trnctional purposes at he hes adlmiralily 
‘how in bia desde mnt elesution of the 
National Hall of Bihar, In 30 valuable 
plates he has shen how the <tylea af 
Rajagriiia and Pataliputr, Rel) Gaya anid 
Nailandi, conkd be synthesized inte an 
otgatic architectural cumporition, THe 
tile similar nttertpts wiih tegen! Lo the 
rittst-hoose ot Surnath ord the Hirde 
temple at New Dellti wim! he ever im- 


presses me with Hie) Getins for selecting 


essential detaile of ancient forms sy os to 
press thom into to éerviers of modern 
constructional work, Granted ihe sva- 
poly aod sepport of the Government, 
mmnicipality am) popniar organizations, 
Mr, Chatterjer can ceganize, on ati all-[nilin 
hosia, os he ever. itreams to ilo, the 
Cetitral Instituie. of Indian Architecture 
which he tried to visualize by: convening 
the fittt gram? oxhildtien of —All-Tidin 
Architectural: Arte in the Senate Hall of 
the Calemtia University. Now [0r,8: P, 
Mookerjec Mas, in his learned foreword 
ouemmenbert tu the faible, Mr, ening s 
scheme if generis terme aml Sir &. 
Rudhakristman has alo enilorecd His 
plan of reviving Indian architectnte, So 
we hope that other provincial govern- 
itents, following the example of Hihar, will 
CTL META CR Mr, Chatterjee to make urchi 
(etinral surveys on similor lines. He tins 
heed honoured with « jlace in the 
National Planting Committee of Congress: 
aml we hope thot patrictic and. cultured 
Initiate from oor different provinces unl 
the native states will now come forward 
ty detud eapport te the programme which 
Hh ofwlly deserves, (Hie first acholarlw anil 
itical sindy of Megadhon architectare 
should be an eye-opener to, Mmainy on) we 
recommeth! this +mnlnable tek wo ail 
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‘krit-Chitese 


[Skrnotmer—Oocromen 


Indian oniversitles, mumicipalitie: and 
peblic works departments. 


Tk Diveoraesr or Hixpv Icon 
GRAPHY—By Dr fitemdranath 
Banerjer, MA. PlaD., Uninersity 
of Calcutta, Pp. qgobtpo plates. 


This i a highly conscientions anil 
thorongh study qa overs difficalt anlijpect. 
Imfian Ironegraphy o few sears mea wine 
a veritable uncharted ocean am] Wwe are 


fortunate to j an expert iio here in 
Dr. Ranerice Whi Lins Bb eeded years of 


shady and teaching os o lecturer to the 
Post-Griluite Department of the Caleutie 
Thiversitv. He hon oillimitohdy demions= 
trated the scientific methint of approaching 
the anbject i the fitet three chapters 4 
Study of Hind Teonogmphy, the Anti-: 
qaite of Thnige-worship aml lie Origin onl 
Development in India. The 4th mtn! Sih 
chapters ore devoted to the-correhition of 
the Hrabmanical eities with dueir eti- 
tems on early Toian coine and baile. 
These are the most original anil friiifal 
sections of his thesie which for yeurs will 
be comsuited by echolars for their positive 
Tmhogs The learned anthor thin the 
its io om up his results ino heliant ” 
thapter on Iooneplostic art in India: and 
the factors comtrilpting 19: ite develop 
intent These factors ore not simply reti- 
giugy bist hivorical «mil artiatic es yell 
and the author in ate final chapter tackhe 
the question of Iomographic technique 
Amd temminology—a branch of study that 


te hod made ie mw since his publica 


ten of Beadle Pinal titetka ham Game 
text: Poblistied by the 
Calcotte University, 192), There are 


three valuable Appemlices whowing. what 


Hight is throws on the problem hy ancient 
texts of the Puttelarttee school, the 
Poert irttg-ordtonatak dhgnceen and the Brthat- 
ramhile, The 10 plates which go te 
enrich this learned testa exhibit eaTTNe 
very fare ¢oins, aeuls, cte,, which throw 
a tiew Light evs the entire: probleth of EHindin 
KOuORE AEE am! which Dr Taneejer hoe 

tie credit of elneidating foes thie ni 
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Ange of vision. He bas Uee jnalnce) o 
teorientation in wit study of the enbject 
nid) etudenta of Inilion ort and archers 
logy will be gratefal fo the anthor for 
uttering titer: eoch of thoruaygely uml srs 
terly poide in ihe wanderiny atte af 
Inian Inenegrphy The benk will re 


ntti nd ot stemlord work of prefesence fir: 


Wears to comin an) while we coanratn lite 
the author wot His sigtind success we re- 
ommend the book to all the eurned 
iietitutions and Whrariés of Indio and 
ahromt, The style of ihe other je gs 
Inckl of bis trenton ds cxtuivstive and 
we hope that he will follinw tip this werk 
hy taking his eorvey, tlironyh the Joina- 
Huddhisttc groups, down to the imedianval 
MMmographio specimens 


HeokEeN Sinence—Fly Mirea Ahiad 
Sohrab, Published by Universal 
Publishing Co. jor the New His- 
fory Soctely, 132, Eastos Street, 
New York, toga. Pp, 608 with 
(i diustralions; #2. 50, . 


This js @ stirring natralive of a trinn- 
pliant stryeie for religiuws Frewaleieni, Our 
catectied frien) Mires Alma! Solrul ard 
litt worthy eollengue Mre, Chanler, whom 
wo hol the privilege of katewittp in New 
York in 18304), waged] m heroic fight 
ugatiot the vetted ioteresls of the ortine 
Hox section of the Halind Hiceeutive geunys, 
They emetgeil victories in law anit th} 
holding the principle of religious freedom 
att that of ererd-boond monopole, We 
eenil Mr. Sobral om Mrs Chanler our 
hearty conpratitatiouns dey! tte thers tu Re 
shied with their programme af universalis- 
ig faa the spirit of Bahabem tnoeutitalty 
ematide) the pressege of Mrhw-t-d lat: wis 
Gave in 1563 lie rewolutiouary tessage - 
One Native Lawl, one Rute, one Religie 
for timkim! Mav their julicinl yietiey 
be further strengthened by « *plritual 
trmmipl: in the seal if Trath, especially 
in view of the forthcotiing Firat Centen- 
nial Auniversary of Bablam or Rahaiam 
(tn “May 23, 14) The Prophet Hah 
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attnoumeced tie gress tessage in. Persian 
May 23, 1h44 when Maharshi Debenire- 
naih Tagore, the father of Ur, Rabi: 
itl) Tagere, ome organising Aralmolsqw 
ni ae equals nomiversal hosie lak) down 
lie Raje Kamtiohan Rey (IT74-18aa).- I 
“ill remember iow Dr, Tagore was wel- 
cutie} iv Mtr. Sohal) ie the New York 
centre of ihe New History Society and 
what 2n inepiring address did the Poet 
Neliver on the “Fitst and the last Pro- 
plier ef Tran’. Tagore ond Abdul Bahu 
we ne ore pliyncally bot they are 
ever with wx in all car hoest etrogoles 
tu liberate mankind fret the shackles of 
grata ail dlecerantianm We shall gladly 
cooperate wilh Mr. ‘Sobral im the. first 
Centennial that: hw will be organizing. 


Juv or Ant—By Nicholas Roerich. 
Published ty the An Society, 
/lmritsar, 

Cur trem, the great artist and imystie 
Nicholas “Roertch is ever upholding the 
cause of Hearty even when the world 
uppers oto Japec. to Barbarigm. © Hin 
thonghts on Act flow tke his mmsterly Hres 
depicting the Himalayas an] we are prate- 
ful to him, that-he composed his colour. 
ful picture-Hpic of the Himalayan Snows, 
He is o born artiot and T felt it when J 
moet tum (LhO0) i dime studio ine Tondoa 
with my frienl fr, Sumti Kumer 
Chatterjer, T was glad again. to wateli 
mer lite work gt Line Roerich Afnsenim, 
Sew Work, i G0 am} T have felt that 
mr great Slay cuwsing, the Rasstane will 
comme: elower fo unr heurt through this 
great whewiter of Ant. Gur fonder the 
lote Rey. Dhoommrpain was glad bevond 
measnte to discover that Russian savagte 
iret oot the waluable -editions of 
fihtelheca Hwddhica nod the tradition of 
Minayet is continued by Teherbatsky the 
fattrons wtthor of the Nirvana’, So from 
Stheria, Mongolia anf Hoasian Turkestan 
test valnable Hoddliist mannseripts, paint=: 


- iuge amd works of Art have heen discover- 


vil which should be made known to Tniflan 
scholars, Prof. Roerich ia the firet Rime 
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sin athhassalor af Beatily 
brought to Lidia the deathioes tnedenge of 
Art anil we are ever yratefol i him for 
lis inspiring thoaghts aml lie loval on 
Operation to toringitg the ent] of Rosai 
aml of Initia closed 


THe Diving “TEACHINGS BEGARIUNG 
Peace AN HaArersess.—Published 
by Abdullah Alladhin, Allahdin 
Buildings, Oxford Sircei, Sckun- 
derabud, On India, Pp, =o. 
Price Pha, 


This litth book contains some yalontle 
mms, thet agree well with those of 
the Dhuammopada, w=— 

“HKiducate men withour religim, ond 
yeu make them buat clever. devils: 


whe Tins, 
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"'G one of aur tribe a stranger?" ix 
the colentation of the narrov-<mitided ; laut 
tu those of ooble ihepoeitiog ihe earth 
itself is dart ine famitr.” 


“Hatred, hitterwess, strife, conflied, the 
puges i istory are stained! with them, 
The remedy is the application appesiie— 
woe! feeling aml brotherhood" 


"Those whe brit snnehine into the 
lives of thers, catttiot keep it from them- 
aelvee.”" 


“AN thitigs wrigimate in ile stim," 
“Gom) thought makes = jbo Hager 
life’ ele 


A lilile book, Cotiluining soch Pema me 
thee: je well worthy af being read. 


lf one does not get a wise friend. 
A companion living im’ virtuous state, patient, 
Having conquerd all dangers, 
Let the delightedmindful person associate 


with the friend. 


“ Abhaye bhayadassino bhayé c&bhaya dassind, 
Miceaditthisamadana satta gaccanti duggatim.”’ 


—Dhammapada 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Birthday Anniversaries of Late 
Ven'ble Sri Devamitta 
Dhammapala and Mrs.. Mary 
E. Foster, 

The: Dharmapala day which falls 
on the th of September was 
observed by the Members of the 
Maha Bodhi Society as usual, ‘The 
Programme of the day consisted of 
several items; An offering of Buddha 
Puja and an Alms-giving to the 
Dhikkhnps, were parts of the Pro- 
ZEaTne . 

A meeting was held to pay tribute 
to the two grent departed, the 
founder: of the Maha Bodhi Socicty 
und its unique Bonefactress Mary EF. 
Foster, affectionately: called by Rev, 
Dhammapala #s his “‘foster-parent’’. 

Dr. Surendra Nath Dias Gupta, 
WA., THD. Whit, ChE of 
Cieutta University presided over the 
function atid there was a large and 
distingnished gatherine 

Sm. Kaymudini Basu gave the open 
ing sone which kept the andience 
enthralled, anil the Ven. Neliuve 
Jinaratana Bhikklin-in-Charge of the 
Maha Podhi Society, administered. the 
“Five-precepts™ to the assembled! 
at ietce, 

Then De. Katitlas Nag gave the 
well-come address, paving his homage 
to great Founder and the noble 
Renefectress, whe represented = the 
two best types of the Enst and te 





West collaborating in utter selfless 
ness, for the progress and welfare of 
mankind irrespective of race or creed. 
There, said Dr. Nag, “Il saw the 
besinnineg of the Pacific Churter 
jsaticd at Hawaii, in 1863, which is 
no Jess important than the Atlante 
Charter of our days". 

Mr. Hemechandra Naskar, Mavor 
of Calcttta, paid his homage to late 
Founder and to its Benefactress 
giving an illuminating <peech, which 
is published in this issue. Dr, © J 
Fan, the learned Consul-General for 
China, in his leeture next told us how 
the late Vert, Dhatumaypala was to he 
honcured for having browght about 
int recetit duvs the spiritual relations 
hetween China, India and Ceylon. 
Rev, H. Dhammananda speaking in 
Hindi gave:a valuable account of the 
humanitarian activities of thy late 
Founder. Prof. T.. Kar, Secretary, 
PTS: spoke of the early history of 
the Maha Bod Society and its con- 
nection with the Theosephists led by 
Mime, Blavatsky and Col Oleott. 
The ether speakers were Dr. U.N. 
Ghosal, Mtr. U, My. Htoon of 
lturma,:-and Srijut J. C, Ghose who 
paid their honmige to the departed 
vnls. At the end of the proceedings, 
the learned President, Dr, Surendra 
Nath Das Gupte in lis Address por 
a glowing tribute to the untiring 
efforts.of the late Ven'ble Devanutta 
Dhamnapals fy the revival of 
Rinidhism in Indin and Cevlon, Tt 


was alue to his ‘activities that Bud- 
dhisin had come to eccupy a permn- 
nent place in the thought and studies 
of modem India. He was of firm 
faith that Buddhism could cure. the 
world of the’ morbid conditions of 
greed hatred and perpetual wars. 

With a vote of thanks proposed ip 
the chair fy Dr. Arabindy Barna, 
Acting General Secretary, M.H.S. the 
meeting came to a close, 
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Celebration at Sarnath. 

The Muahs Bodhi Society at Sarnath 
celebrated the birthday anniversary 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala, the 
iiustrious founder of the Maha Bodhi 
“weiety and Mrs. Mary E, Foster, the 
chief patroness. 

The commemoration service was 
held at the Mulagancdhakuti Vihara in 
the morning The whole place was 
tastefnily deeorated with Huddhist 
flings ane cmblenrs; At it LM a 
Poddha Puja was offered anil it wag 
followed hy » dana to the Bhikkhus 
given by U E Maung of Burma. The 
Chinese, Sinhalese, Burmese, Indians, 
Nepalies aind Tikéans Rhikkhus yur 
ticipated init. In the afternoon alms 
Were given to the poor and needy, 

A. public meeting wus arranged in 
the evening in the Milsgamfhalenti 
Viharu and was largely attended, U 
Tun Hla Pro of Bwma took the 
char. The day's proceedings com- 
menced with taking of Five Precepts. 


Rev, M. Sungharatana; Assistant 
eive a short acount af the 


lives of the Anagarika Dharmapala 
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inl 
the residents: of Sarnath to se for 
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itd Mrs. Maury E. Poster, and also 
noatrated the noble works: done be 
them for the benefit of mankind. 


Rey. Teh Yu, Abbot of the Chinese 


Temple, Sarnath, spoke with. great 
fervour ani enthnsiasim, paid glowing: 
tnbutes to the sacred memory of the 
founder and remarked that the 
Chinese Buddhist community is deep- 
ly indebte! to him for the religions 
awakening in them, and if mot for 
nim, be would not lave come to 
Mirna t hi | 

Sister Vajira, an English Buddhist, 
inva brief speech drew the attention 
of the audience to the early life af 
the Atayarikn and the influence 
which led him to adopt a religions 
life. She said that receiving his carly 
education, Anagurika ilesired to lead 
a secular life ond came in. contact 
with Madem H, P. Blavatsky anid 
Col Oleott “This mecting™ she 
observed “was the turning point of 
Anngarika's life. He haile eternal 
farewell to a mumndune life. He 
travelled extensively with Col, Oleott 
amd gave # grent impetus and 


awakened conscluisness amongst 
his people to the priceless spiritual 


legcy of their ancestors. 

Mr. K. 3. Sindatram, a dis 
tinguished emi} writer while sum= 
marsing the manifold activities af 
the Anagarika in the various fields 
im Viriots countries, ssked 


themselves what Sarnath was hefore 
he camie.and what it is now- For all 
these material iniproveinents, spiri- 
tial fensisance and socinl rete 
lt rendered to this country, his 

name will he recorded in letters of 


e4ho/ noga! 


gold, when the history of Buddhist 
revival will be written, 


Bhikkhu DD. Sasinasini ‘Thero, 
who spoke next, brought to the 
notice the national decadence of 
his people when the Anazarika 
uppeared im the yuhlic pulpit, With 
the vision of a seer, he perceived the 
perilous. tract to which his country 
men wtte «slowly drifting, He at 
once tedirated his life to the cutis 
of religion and national regeneration 
of his kithoand kin. In nocampro- 
misihy terms hie critiscal bis poople Fis 
denational, wnecotiemic, irreligions 
and nn-Euddhistic ways of life. By 
the directnms of speech wt times to 
the point of brutality he saved us and 
stopped this servile imitation of 
Western munners and customs and re- 
novel the growing slive-tentality 
of the Sinhalese, The greatest son of 
Lanka saved his people fron a arent 
tational calamity’. 


Tenchers of the Maha Hodhi 
Schools also paid tributes to the 
memory af the Anawarike and Mrs. 
Mary E. Foster who had done -so 
meh for removing illiteracy. U Tun 
Hila Pro while winding 1p the pro- 
ceedings of the day remarked that in 
recent years no fiag done so much 
for the resuscitation of Buddhism as 
Anoyarika did; He tay be jistly re- 
gunied as the second Asoka. 


After the stum-set the whole plate 
wus ilominated. Bhikkhus chaned 
Paritta and offered the micrits to the 
(leparted, Sweets were distributed to 
the boys of the Maha’ Bodhi Schools 
ut the expense of 1 Tur Hla Pru 
of Titre. 


NOTES ANT SEWs 


‘Hony, Secretary, FB. T..S 
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Dharmachakra Festival in India. 


It is a matter of great joy to all 
especially the Buddhists that the 
occasion of the first Sermon (Dharma 
Chakra Pravariann) of our Lord the 
Puddhin was celebrated at Caleutta 
wud Sarnath by the Mahy Bodhi 
Society of India this vear with the 
weil solemnity aml enthusiasm, 
iapite of the troubled world situatian, 


Calcutta Festival. 


The Dharmachokra’ Festival was 
celebrate] on Thursday the 28th 
June to42 at Dharnmerajika Vihara: 
The Bharmachikra was: symbolically 
represented by an iumined floral 
design. In the morning there was 
Puta ad people were allows) to visit 
the shrine und te sav their prayer. 
from early mining to niid-night- 
The Meeting in the Evening was 
reat success. The venerable lady 


Sarala Devi Choudhurani, the- niece 
of Poet Rabindru Nath ‘Tapare, 


occopied the Chair, The Meeting 
opened with a song by Sm. Kumndini i 
Gas, and the five Precepts hy 
Phikkhu in-Charec, of the Viharg, 
The General Secretary, Dr, Arahinda 


Paruy presented the  welleome 
address, following which Madam 


Albers said a few words of ateeting. 
The Samanera Jnanasri, of Delhi 
Buddhist Temple next aildressed the 
mesting, after which  Bhikkhn 
Neluwe Jinaratana, chanted the Dihar- 
machskra Sutra, Prot. T, Kar, 
>. aed Tr. f, 
M. Das Gupta gave interesting Jec- 
tures in Renvali, Sj. Mihir Chanda 
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Dlieéman, Secretary, Arva Samaj, 
ant Pandit Ajodhyaprasad, addressed 


the audience in Hindi. Or: Kalidns 
Nog, MLA., D.Litt. of Caleuti, 
University kept the representative 


gathering of the evening spell-bound 
hy his exposition of the ientficance 
of the introduction of the Dharniiy 
Chakra by Lord Buddha to his first 
Five disciples and through them to 
the whole world. Speaking an the 
vecasion Dr. Nag said that the world 
inhabited by various. races’ anil 
nations ure moving as Hf round a 
wheel—from the hettom to the peak 
and from the peak te the bottom im 
perpetual motion. He only wished 
tliat the wheel. of life rotated with 
the graceful rhythm of the Dharma 
Chakra. He said that once we 
teachixl the highest position in: ser- 
vice and culture during the glorious 
Binidhistic age, but with selfishness 
anid political disturbances we ‘vent 
own necording ta the relentless 
“law af the wheel". But if we gave 
np our selfishness atid Winte then 
by the same law we amay again 
lhe. propressins towards- Light. anil 
Humanity, 
it the chair pave fer specch in 
Rengali which was: much appre. 
ciated by the audiena. With u 
closing song arm] a vote of thinks. to 
He Chair movet by Dr. Nagin which 
he remembered the Ven. Devurnitta 
Dhammapala ated ‘Mr, Devapriva 
Valisinha, the Ineclingy terminated, 
There was a large ani appreciative 
~ atidience including » ounbers of 
ladies. | 
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In conclusion the Lady, 
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Sarnath Fastionk 

On the 27th July, 1944, Sarnath 
presented an esitirely different. pic- 
mire. The sacred site, where our 
Lord Buddha preached “Hig First 
Sermon was tastefully decorated 
with Huddtust flags—symbolising the 
colours which emanated from the 
sacred pemon of Buddha, This 
episode is known in history as the 
Dhammachakka Payattana Sutta er 
Turtting the Wheel of Law,. 

The Maha Bodhi Society of India 
made every atrangements necessary 
to make the function 9 great success. 

The day's programme commenced 
with offering é#f Howers and Incense 
at the shrine of the Mulagandhaleuti 
Vihara. This was followed by taking 
of ftthe-sii—the Eight Precepts yy 
the lav Buddhists of Sarnath, A 
dina was given by the Society to the 
Bhikkhus comprising al! mationali- 
ties. 

In the evening a public iedting 
wis ormanized with Sr =riprakash, 
M.L.A,, in the chair, ‘The spacious 
lial of the Mulapandhakuti Wihurs 
Was. filled to its ltinost capMicity. 
Bhikkiin D. Sasanasin silininisterel 
the Pancha-sil to the assembled audi. 
ehice: Bhikkhu Jagadish Kashyvayia, 
lecturer in’ Pali of the Peinires Binet. 
University spike at KTeat length 
dwelling on social and religious con- 
ition af the ancient India at the 
time of the Buddha, which factors 
paved the way for the spread of 
Puddiism, far people were already 
disgusted with yogic sacrifice anil 
Hrahmanic ritualism, Sister Vajira, 
an English Buddhist, Mr, George 
“utlerer—Jain Saidim, a Swiss by 
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nationality, Mr, Jagutish Prasail 
Singh, Principal, Udai Pratay Col- 
lewe, Benares, Mr. Cheng Leon, In- 


swctor of Schools [a Burmese 
evacoce) als) spoke on different 


aspects of Buddhism and expounding 
the day's great religious and pliilo- 
sophic significance. Sri Snprakash 
observed that tt was indeed a very 
happy occasion to sit there at Sarnath 
and remember Buddha's love for all 
living beings—when the whole world 
was reduced to a mass af conflagra- 
tiow. He remarked that the people are 
very slow to assmmulate Buddha's 
noble teachings in every day life. In 
winding up the days proceedings 
Phikkhu H. Dhammananda explained 
ina brief speech the rational aspect 
of Buddhism, and for which reason 


Buddhism appeals to. many. Many 
distinguished Visitors came from 


Benares inspite of unfavourable 
weather. At tight Bhikkhus recited 
the Dhammachakka Pavattana Suttn, 
and the whole place was iiluninatedt 
with hundreds of lamps. 
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A New Patron of the Maha Bodhi 
Secielty. 

The Hon'lle Sir Boron Javatiike, 
Kt., the Chief Minister of Cevlon 
and Leader of the Ceylon State 
Council, Buddhist leader of the 
Island, paid several friendly visits to 
the Mahe. Bodhi Society during his 
sojourn in Caleutts. Hi lias kinilly 
consented to become « Patron of 


i moon! of reminiscence that he 


was probably the only survivor of 
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the fnendiy group who supported 
Rey. Dhammapale in his Maha Bodhi 
Movement (1861). He was then the 
Principal of the Dharmaraja College, 
Kandy where jhe had the privilege of 
welcoming Swurni Vivekunanda on 
his way to the Chicago Parliament of 
Religion (1803). Between tooo-1gro 
Jayatilaka acted a5 principal of tlie 
Anands College, Colombo, and sailed 
for England where he worked m 
Oxforl with K. P_ Joyaswal and 
other Indian scholars. Returning to 
Ceylon he was involved in the Ceylon 
Riot. Episode anid was detatned im 
prison for 46 days. ‘Thus like many 
of our Indian leaders Sir Jayatilaka 
ix mn fellow-sifferer with his country- 
tien and then came io the top of itis 
patitical career. We hope he would 
soon sive’ us his valuable: —remim- 
scence. 


Anagarika Dharmapala Trust. 


Weure very glad to-announce that 
Mr. J. R. Jayawardhane, Bar-at-Law, 
and Secretary, the Cevlon National 
Conmeress has become the Managing 
Trustee of the Cevlon Dharmupolo 
Trust, He is one of the pillars of 
the Buddhist activity in Cevion, He 
vieital the holy places of Buddhist 
India which net clatm his attention 
onl be is carry on bis ditics 
comscientionsly, We feel certain that 
the Buddhist cause will thrive and 
the Maela-Hodhi Society will prosper 
under his shle manngembent. He be 
ah great atlimirer of Rev. Dharmapals 
md ao we hope that at this conn 
ensis he would try fis best to 
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stabilize: the Hfe-work of the great 
son df Lenka, in Dndia, He should 
hel us also in preparinesop the 
occasion of the Colder Jubilee of the 
Mitfte-Reythi, oan uthetitic and well 
Homi imented biowrupha of Rew 
Ghammatats, 
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Distinguished Visitors. 


Two other distinguished visitors 
were, Dr. © J. Pao, Cansn Senerdl 
for China: in Caletitty. and ori Hem 
Chandra Naskar, Mayor of Calcutta: 
Poth these gentlemen were excecd. 
itnly pleased with the Society's 
activites and venerally offered to 
help in our work. We thank these 
friends for their kind interest in 
our Sockets. 
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Chinese Visitors to Maha Bodhi 
Society. 


Four Chinese officers visited ur 
Vihitra head! by Colonel Nesh, 
Commander of the 13th lienvy arti- 
lety regiment, "They inquired about 
“Our activities and were very pleased 
with what they saw. ‘We came al! 
the way from China to Indio just to 
poy our homige to the. Land of Lord 
Hinddtha'’, they said. ‘They wished 
te take something from our Maha 
Podhi Society, asa memento nnd <n 
we offered them «nice Binldha-Phote 
io take Heck to Chinu. They will 
take thut to China by Air very soon. 
They offered donations to the 
Society’s fund. Another tlearned 
Chinese scholar, Prof. Wen Yuan 
Ning also paid » visit to our Society. 


THE MAHA-)Mpiitt 


He is a colleazue of our friend C. HH. 
Lowe, as belonging to the Ministry 
of Informution, Chungking. Prof. 
Wen and Mrz. Wen who met (iaag! 
our Poet Rabindratath in Peking, 
conveved through Dr. Nag their most 
“ordial srettings to the Indian friends 
who are doing so much to boring 
China and India chaser following the 
tiohle lead of Dr, Tagore: 
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Food Supply for Ceylon. 

Cevlor : ix titlerrotie great difi- 
cities on wecount of the acute rice 
problem, The teloud docs don pre 
diced sufficient! for Hts tise, andl ttn 
that the trate with some of the 
Faster countties is at a ‘Standstill, 
the Cevlonese people ure suffering 
ereat llardships. It was in the 
itlerest of this question that Sir 
Parou Javatiake came to India, We 
are lappy (te annonce that his 
mission met with partini HceeSs mnie 
Sir Boron Jayatilake eft for Ceylon. 
from Belli tia Rombuy. 
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Ceylonese Relief Society, 


Our Society js continuing. to help 
individad)] cuses. uf distress. There 
are stil] NUInNcrons evacwees whe are 
in a helpless condition and they 
receive aid from our Society. Sir 
Yeron Javatilake, Kt. , Chief Minister . 
and leoder of Ceylon paid a visit to. 
our Cevlonese Relig; Society and en- 
quired about its activities, Fle was 
satished with the work gave a donn- 
tien to the fnad and heeame a 
patron. 
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Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji. 

Our President, Sir Manmatha Nath 
left for Patna to recoup his health, 
We hope he will be his normal self 
throuzh the blessings of the Triple 
Gem. 
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Ceylon Chief Minister visit to 
Delhi Maha Bodhi Seciely. 

Sir T), Bi. Jayatilake, Ceylon Chief 
Minister paid a visit to Buddha 
Vihara, New Delhi on agth Sep- 
tember roq2, and was given Wart 
rece] tion by the. members of the 
local Society. 
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Distinguished Visitors to Mula- 
gandhakuti Vihara. 

The Drrecter General aud the 
Superintendent af Archaeology 
Northern Circle paid a visit to Sar- 
naith to imspect the Museum and the 
site of the ancient Sanous Balillatst 


temple, the monuments and = the 
rtiins in. general. 
While these two distinguished 


gentlemen paid a visit to the Mula- 
gindhakut? Vihara, they were fe 
eaived by Bhikkhu Sangharatna, 
Assistant Secretary, Mala-Hodhi So 


ciety, who showed then ronnd the. 


plage and took them to the Chinese 
Temple as well. It wos a great 
pleasure to mect these two great 
acholars, the miore so, since they ex- 
pressed themselves pleased with what 


they saw. The Director General of 
Archaeology in India ‘had, on 
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account of pressure of wark, to leave 
at once, but the Superintendent te 
mained for a week. Later the Maha- 
Bodhi Society gave a tea party im 
honour of the Supermtendent and 
thos giving the members of the 
Society and others at Sarnath the 
pleasure of meeting ths learned 
ventleman, who made himself popular 
with all whe met Inm-. 


* . * 


The Maitri Vihara at Ghoom. 

This temple which waa built by 
our philanthropic friend Mr. ‘T- 
Wong of Darjeeling has now been 
dedicated to the Maha-Bodhi Society 
by legal registration. Coming by the 
train, the traveller sees a large sign 
boand showing the name of the Maba- 
Bodhi. ‘The temple is set in beauti- 
ful. surroundings at the foot of the 
Himalayas, with the mighty crest af 
virgin snow showering fits blessing 
upon the ¢ite. It is now m charge 
of Bhikkhu Mahanama who is spir- 
itr no pains in making this place a. 
worthy Buddhist centre, Rev, M. 
Sonsharatua, Asst. Secretary, Malin- 
Bodhi Society patd a recent visit to 
the place and he was well plessed 
with what he saw. A Muha-Bodhi 
free School for the children. of the 
hitl-falk has been cetablished: and it 
fg well attended, A froe Homeo- 
pathic dispensary) will also be opened 
in the near future. 

This is one more example of pro- 
sress of Buddhism in India which ts 
due to the constant endeavour of the 
Mahe-Bodhi Society and its patrons. 
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57? 
Bombay Maha-Bodhi Society. 


Rev, ¥. Dhammaloka who was in. 
charge of Palinjana Vildra, Bombay 
has leit for Ceylou, on account of his 
inothir’s jilness. We wish him 
speedy rettirn with the recovery of 
lis ayother throneh the hlessings of 
the Triratin, 

We are clad to learn that L4.-(Cal. 
i, F, J_ Payne, lifesubseriber of the 
Mahs-Bedhi journal, who was. il] 
tometime, has now recovered Fe is 
greatly interested in the study of 
Paddhism and heljs the Society 
financially, We had arranged a duict 
cercimony im. the  Mrlavandhakit 
Vihara, Sarnath, for-his health. 
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The Editor of ‘Dharmaduta’. 
‘On account of the iliness of Rev, 
Sumaia the jirevions editor of 
Pharmaduta, our co-worker Rey. U; 
Nhamimarsatina has been goed enough 


lo take np the responsibility, We 


wish the imtmectiate recovery af the 
former editor, and hope that the jite- 
‘sent editor will continne to improve 
the journal, 
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Sarnath Post Office and Sarnath 

Railway Station. 

We Tearn with sreit Tegret that 
the railway station as well us: the 
post office were furnt down he the 
mobs, which brs cause tremendous 
Inset the people of the locality. 
We thns suffersd-a teat loss for the 
Sarnnth Post offiee lasitelitie ies patt 
mp Dy the Mate Peli society. 


THE MAHA-BODN 
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Mr. Devapriya Valisingha. 


Tt iss encontazing tews-to ts that 





our General Secretary, Mr. Devas 
Driva who wie Gill hus torpreved in 
jiealth. 
LI = BO 
Tagore Portrait presented to 
China. | 


Tere Was an impressive Gene 
mony wf the Calentty. University 
Thirbhongs Hall to present, ta the 
National Government of Chim, 4 
life-size portrait of Dro Rabindrannth 
Tayore. ‘The portrait was’ presented 
to Dr. Pao, Cortsi]-General ‘for 
Chita, by Dr. Abanindranath ‘Tugore, 
the Founder of the New School of 
Indian. painting. The Hon'ble: Dr. 
S. P. Mookerjee, Finance Minister, 
presided aver the fonction in which 
oir Maha Podthi Bhikikns were 
Invited to participate with: Rev. NN. 
Jinaratmne lending the prayer for 
universal well bemng (Mangala-Gathol 
so dear to the Tate Poct-laureat of 
Asia. Dr. Mookerjee and Dr, Pan; 
ttade appropriate references ta the 
hsitonie relntions hetween Chin and 
India renewed anil “trengthened by 
the National Poet of India: 

fits portrait, “in the Becusbomed 
bright ve¢llow robe, wus drawn hry 
Mr. Rottien Chakrabarti, Acting 
Prittictpa!, Government School of Art, 
Calcutta, and the myst “talented 
young painter of the Kala Bhavan 
(Santiniketan! Heshawel pot any 
4 craftsmanship of a very high order 
bit whet i tare in our portraitists, 
4 etperb hurmony between the exter- 
nal features and the Inner spiritual. 
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profundity of the World-oect. Dr. 
Tagore seeing to approach us in the: 
ilynamic omnpesition of the artist, 
with a prophetic mesage, radiating 
from fits lips, his stately forehead and 
magnetic eves. Mr. Chokrabarti has 
eintributal a grand pertrait to our 
National Gallery for which he deservs: 
uur wanes conpratilatons. 
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A Loyal Friend and Devoted 
Colleague. 


In ‘September sour, Miss ALC. 
Albers inspired by the. personality 
and jdenlism of Rev. Ohatumapatla, 
left 17. S. A, for India within ten 
years of the foundation of the Maha 
Boadhi-Seciety, she jomed the organi- 
ration which she has been serving 


now for over forty years. She came 


at her own expense, across the Parifie 
amt helped (roaz) opening the Young 
Men's Poddhist Association, twnder 
Bodin 


the novspices of the Maha 
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Society of Calcutta, She helped Rev. 
Dhammapais mm ius eiueational and 
social welfare works amongst the 


tineses. She studied our ancient 
Indian literature, both Hucidhistic 


od? Brohmanical, compusing many 
sweet am] inspiring poets on our 
shiritual heroca and heroines, which 
have been published in book form, 
She has been lending her expert aid 
to our Maha fiedin Journal mght 
throtngh the lust 4o years. Last, 
thotigh not the lenst, Miss Albers is 
a veritale mine of information. relat- 
ing to the life and activities of Rev 
Dhummapals in India and her help 
will be invaluable if we undertake 
to preysite now a systematic Biogra- 
phy of the Founder. 


We offer her our best thanks and 
congratulations on the completion of 
forty vears of her valuable services 
to the cause of the Malw Bodhi. 
Socicyt. May perfect health and 
peace mind her through the blessings 
of the Triple Gem ! 





OBITUARIES 


Sree Hirendra Nath Dutt, Ex- 
Vice President of Maha Bodhi 
Society, 

The Soctety has beey robbed of « 
Valuntle frend Mr. Hirendra Nath 
Catt, MA., BoL., former Vice- 
President of the Maha-Rodh} Soctely, 
anil WVice-Precident of the Bengal 
Theosophical Society, whom death 
took from us on the oth September, 
at hits residence. Mr, Dutt was yg 
fanions Bengal leader and a phils. 
sopher. His death is a preat loss to 
our Society as well as io the Country, 
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Mr. Amarasiri Jayawardhane. 


Grief has come to our Matigging 
Filifor, Revo Neluwe Jinaratans, 
Bhikkhu-in-charge of Muaha-Fodhi 
Vikara, Calcutta, in the death of a 
beloved brother D, 1. Amarasiri Java- 
wardhana, who passed away «tite 
suddenly on the sth September ro4q2 
at the age of 59. He was a-man of 


action and of great influence to-his 
countrynien. who deeply tnoum. his 

loss. He was, for many years, chatr- 
mun of the villoor cuuneil, Nelttwa, 
where he took great pains in making 
rural improvements and all who 
knew him remember ‘him with w 
loving heart. Our sympathy goes. 
Out to the Managing Editor to whom 
the news of this brother's death was 
a stinning blow. But it is at such 
lume tte teligion of the Compas- 
siomute One soothes the heart and 
gives. inner strenecth, 

Two other British friends of on: 
Society, Sir Francle Younghusband 
and Mrs, C, Rhys Davids also passed 
away and we remember their services 
with gratitude. Sir Francie visited 
{t937) our Calentta Vihara and deli. 
vered. ® learned address on his “Tm: 
fressions of Puddfitst Tibet™. Mr. 
Rhys Davids closely followed our 
activities and contributed many 


valuable articles to out journal, 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 


FOUNDED BY THE ANAGARIKA H. DHARMAPALA 
in May 1892. 


“Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth jor the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the Mirra in compassion for the world, fox the good, far 
the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.”" 

—Manavacca, Vinava PITAKA 
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SIR MANMATHA NATH MUKERJI, THE LATE PRESIDENT OF 
THE MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY 


By Dx. Svama Prasan MOoKERIEER, 


President, Maha Bodhi Society. 


The void created by the death of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji 
will remain unfilled for a long time to come. A great Judge and 
Jurist-as he undoubtedly was, he was greater-as a man and a patriot, 
He was an Indian in the truest sense of the term, proud of the 
achievements of his race and at the sume time deeply conscious ‘of 
the need for revitalising the diverse elements, often torn by internal 
differences, that compose the great Indian community, As. President 
of our society he rendered manifold services to the cause of the 
spread of Buddhist culture and thought in India and inspired 
confidence in the hearts of all his coworkers. We mourn today the 
loss of a friend and a leader whose noble example of high thinking 
and simple living will inspire generations of workers in this land. 





SIR MANMATHA NATH MUKERJI 


By Hon’sin Mr. Jusnice C. C. Biswas, 


Vice-President, Maha Bodhi Sociely, 


sir Manimatha Nath Mukerji’s life 
Was spread over such a wide canvas 
that it is difficult to do justice to it 
it a few. wards, I shall content 
myself with touching updn only 
é few of the striking lineaments 
of that remarkable than. Of his in- 
tellectual eminence it is neeiliess to 
speak; all the resources of a beeen 
and alert mind were his, But in kim 
the qualities of the heart far outshone 
those of the head, and this was the 
secret Of the hold, the wurparallclied 
hold he had over the affection and 


eytcem of his countrymen, There 


hnve been few public men Whose 
death has been more widely mourned, 
of more keenly felt with the poig- 
nancy Of n personal loss. ‘To know 
him was indeed to fove him, ‘The 
soul of kindness, he had not the heart 
to sav no to any bole whi sought hig 
help, or to any call that was mate on 
his time and energies, provided he 
Ww it it an opportimity of serving 
his fellow men. He was untiring” in 
his efforts to do good w otliers, Few 
men, were called upon to shoilder go 
meekly bore the uncomplaining voke. 


He had a genius for friendship, antl 
‘the friends he mate, and they were 


countess, he grappled to his heart 


With hoops of steel. He rose to high 


positions, but position never tumed 
his head. ‘His doors were open to all, 
um this was becaus his heart Was 
closed to noe Hig urbanity of 
nanners or stiavity of disposition was 
Hot @ Mere garment ta be put on anil 
Put off nt Convenience or choice, Wnt 
was an integral part ot his bee, He 
wis the embodiment af trie culture, 
one Who radiated sweetness anid light 
uS Spontaneously as w flower radiates 
fragtance. [na word, he was one of 
Nature's gentlemen, His softness 
was, however, the very antithesis of 
weakness. He could never submit to 
any wrong or injustice, and he would 
fever surrender his principles, what- 
ever the cost. A man of sturdy in- 
dependence of character, nothing 
could shake him in his determination 
to do what he believed to he jest amd 
right. His moral fibre ‘was indeed of 
the very strongest. 

Of the many institutions which 


‘Sir Manmathanath had served in his 


life-time, the Maha Rodhi Society 
occupied a place ageani lo none in 
his heart. For 38 years he was its 


‘President, and the Society Can never 


to him. 

How sad to think that such a life 
should be lost to the country at this 
juncture in her history | 


A GREAT LOSS TO THE MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY 


By DevarrivaA VALISINHA 


fii was oa sal telegram that gave 
me the news of the death of my 
esteemed and atch loved friend, Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukerji, the Pre- 
sident af our Society. | felt the sad 
event the more keenly because [ was 
iar away from him and could net 
ence sex lim dering his prolonged 
iness. Drrring my illness at Calentts 
he paid me freqyterit visits and as 
wea his wont, always spoke most 
turidialy to ane, this was tlic last Hime 
[saw him on earth. He granted me 
only three months leave. If only 
Fate had permitted me to retum then, 
I should have seen my dear friend 
once more. But unfortunately that 
‘was not to be, He was always tender 
and affectionate to me, and he loved 
me not only as his co-worker in a 
noble cause, but he looked upon me 
is onc of his own family. [T knew of 
lis (Iiness, byt over thought that 
it would tuke such a bad turn. 


the legal profession. He received his 
MLA., B.L: degrees in the Calcutta 
University, For many years he prac- 
tised in the Calentta High Court as 
a lawyer and im 1q22 received. the 
ippointment of a High Court 
Jnige, from which post he rose after 


time to the position of a Chief 
Justice of Hengal, This is a proof 


‘of the intense activity of the man. 


After his retirement from the Hich 


‘Court he was appointed Law Member 


of the Viceroy’s Council, which office 
he held for several years: In spite 
of his official duties, he found time 
to serve his country. He was Pre- 
sident of the Hindy Maha Sabha 
an of many other useful Societies. 
Ever humble he received 4 poor and 
miknown man with the same grace 
i one of high position, and for all 
he hod s kind heart and an’ open 
hand. In i935 he became the pre- 
sident of our Maha Bodhi Society, 

He was a trie friend and admirer 
of our late revered Anagarika Dhar- 
mapala and showed hia great respect 
for the lutter by never failings to 
attend any af the Anogarika's memo- 
rial meetings. It was Jus constant 
endeavour, to improve the Maha 
Bodhi Socicty and to sid im the 
spread of Buddhist culture. I must 
not forget to tnention the services he 
rendered us when we mtended ta 
celebrate the Golden Jubilee at which 
time he proved an twnfailing co- 
worker, His memory lingers fondly 
and we shall never forget so deur u 
friend. 





THE PASSING AWAY OF OUR PRESIDENT 


Gy Gaixkity N_ Jinagarana. 


With the death of Sir Manmatha 
Nath Mukerji the Maha Bodhi 
Society lost ¢ trie Friend and a very 
useful adviser. Ever since my 
acyinintance with him I always 
found. him very friendly, helpful 
and courteous, ant he always looked 
upon the workers of the Maha Bodh} 
Society as members of his own 
fumnily. He was ever solicitous about 
our well-hemg. [I have often won: 
dered, how in-the midst of his TTY 
activities, he still found. time for us. 
Whenever we went there, we were 
called to his presence without delay. 
A sweet humility was his striking 
characteristic, On one occison 
during a previous illness he called 
ime to his bel-aside, He then told 
me how seriotisly il he was, anid 
that he had. doubts about his recovery. 
“Therefore", he added tenderly, 
“give me your blessing, and if Tam to 
be no longer with you, continue the 
work of the Society diligently." | 
then blessed him by Saving sviras, 
which pleased him greatly. On several 
occasions we chanted faritias before 


Aciram watayam kayo 


him and performed ceremonies for 
fim in the Shrine toom of our Vihara. 
On 4 previous oceasion his: iffness: 
was thus ened, But wifortunastely 
he fell il! again and became hed- 
ridden, I often went to see him, but 
found that he had no longer the power 
af speech. His meilica] advisers 
stricdy forbaile visitors to enter the 
sitkroom. I then wrote him-a letter 
saying I wished to see him and recite 
the Buddha Maniras in his presence. 
Upon that he sent for me at once, 1 
Went together with other Bhiickhus 
fo perform the relipions ditties, We 
found hin a very sick man indeed, 
Still he teceived us kindly, Ofpon 
our Meeting we beth felt very sad, 
tears filled the eves of both of ts, 
for we knew in our learts that this 
Was our last meeting on éurth, and 
when I did receive the news that he 
had departeal, I felt deeply grieved. 
Then accompanied by other bhikkhus 
! went to the house where his beady 
lav in state and performed the fast 
Buddhist rites: 


pathawim addhisessati 


Chuddo apeta vinnano nirattanwa kalingaram. 





TO THE DEPARTED 


By A. CHersti~sA ALnERS 


He lived his. life, the sands of time are fleeting. 
Ton soon the hour that called the pilgrim home, 
We send him now our last fond farewell greeting 
Blessings be his wher’er his feet may foam. 


There is no death, life fioweth on forever 

In Von great regions past all space and time 
Nor will the ties of friendship ever sever. 

So his place now in those fair realms scbiime, 


Still feel we yet the friendship that he bore us, 
And feel the blessing that he stil does give. 
His life stands as example e’er before tis, 

His noble deeds af love will ever live: 


And when the good dic, gentle airs are blowing 
Soft volees call te spirit-rest and peace. 

He entered on that stream—which ever fowing— 
Hears on the pilgrim to the Great Release. 


“BUDDHISM AND DEFENCE” 


Ry Me. A. D, JAvASUNDARA 


Under the above heading Mr. Basil 
Crump hasan article in the last 
Vesak number of this journal, 
advecating warfare in defence of 
person and property against any 
aggressor, We Buddhists will be dis 
loyal to the Master and lacking in 
conmititon courtesy to an earnest 
student of the Dhamma, if we do not 
point out the grave fallacy of this 
conclusion, which is fraught with im- 
mense mischief, though. preached and 


propagated in all innocence and good 
faith by a professed admirer of the 
religion. ‘This is all the more reason 
why we should at the earliest oppor- 
lonity, and in emphatic terms repu- 
diate such a pernicious heresy, The 
pity of it is that Mr, Crump. quotes 


and rehes on only one solitary pas- 


sage purporting to be «a pronownee- 
tent of the Master. The pity is. all 
the greater when one finds that the 
words attributed to the Lord Buddha 
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are 4 spurious interpolation by 
Dr. Paul Carus in his welldnown 
book "The Gospel of Budldha’’, 

Uniortunately Mr: Basil Crump 
réfrains from giving reference for hig 
quotation. Et if the reader will 
omly take the trouble to look up 
pp. 126 to 129. of Dr. Carus’ treatise 
hie can easily trace the passage which 
Tins a3 follows :— 

A Jaina general asked the Buddha 
whether it was wrong to go to war 
for the protection of homes and pro 
petty. The reply was: “The “lath. 
bata teaches that all warfare ts 
lamentable in which man tries to slay 
his brother, but he does not teach 
that those who BO to War im a 
tighteous cause ajfter having ex- 
hausted all means to preserve the 
peace are blameworthy. ., Struggle 
then © general, courageously anid 


fight your battles vigorously but he 


4 soldier of truth and the Tathapata 
will bless you"'—what a marvellous 
ipolovia for warfare | 

Dr. Pan) Carus was tnidoubbed li 
iulty of a grave indiscretion when 
he in all innovernwe anil best will 
made this interpolation by dipinting 
to the Lord words which He never 
uttered. But at the same time the 
late Dr. Carns was a scrupulo aly 
honest man and secliolar. Seo he an- 
nexed a table of reference (see p. 238) 
in which he stated that Paras. 15 to 
39 in Chapter LI, were his own 
“Explanatory Additions’. 








The above quoted passage which 
he put into the mouth of the Master 
occurs among the interpolated parus, 
anil is therefore Dr. Carns' own and 
certainly not the ipissima verha of 
the Muster. 

It is. deplorable that these words. 
were placed within inverted commas, 
thereby. misleading evett a careful 
student like Mr. Crump, not to speak 
of the ordinary amworthy reader of 
this journal and of Dr: Carus" ruis- 
chicvous book, 

A couple of vears ago TE pointed ont 
in the Mahabodhi Journal this self- 
samme grave error when Rey. Silp-- 
hhadra published a Benvalee transta- 
tion of Dr. Panl Canis’ popular work 
Aryadhamma, 

The writer is grieved to find 
Mr, Crump repeating the bhunder 
unl even emphasizing jt in the very 
Next issue of this journal, On p.250 
he writes:— 

“Ie my article ‘Buddhism and 
Defence’ (p, 151) T quoted. the 
Buddha's advice to a Jaina General 
to Eeht bravely. in defence of home 
and country and this is just what 
China has been doing against Leavy 
odds for the past [jve years etc." 

if Mr, Crump’s contention is right 






Tipitaka-passapes galore should be 
forth-coming, Ustifying warfare in 


| ig, 
any shape or form, instead of spur 
fous interpolations by a German- 
American scholar, « 


THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 


By Me.* Dava HEWAVITARNE 


(Secretary; Buddhiv! Representative Council for Europe) 


tl. The more the problems of 
human happiness and progres are 
studied, the greater becomes the 
couviction that 
living minch more «atisfactorily in 
every way, if clearer knowledge of 


the yuirpose of life were more widely 


diffised, and as Buddhists we have 
the opportunity of iloing so. 


a. Few people seen to be aware 
of the fact that they are preaching 
wll the time, and that the most effec- 
tive sermons are these which are 
seliom put into words. A moment's 
reflection might convince them thal 
this is the cast. ‘The purpose of 


preaching is to influence, and: infiu- 


ence is flowing from us contintally 
withoat our thotight ot effort. It 
proceeds front ms unconsciously as 
fragrance from flowers, and it 
hus a power thot attracts all who 
cure within its range. The most 


perstasive argument for kindness is 


the kind heart that does deeds of love 
withent thought of recognition of 
reward, Tt is life that counts— 
character is the mightiest force in the 


& Even the force of the spoken 
word depemils upon the sympathy 
and conviction with which it is 
uttered. Eloquent speech that has 


we shotild all he 


no cofviction belind itis hollow and 
ineffective, while the simplest wards 
spoken from the heart carry. an 
irresistible influence. | 

¢ When tnth, gentleness ond 
love shine in the daily life of the 
mother, the children are uncons 
ciotsly moulded by her gracions 
spirit. A noble Teacher creates an 
atmosphere in which falsehood ca- 
not live. <A faithful workman by 
simply being what he is, elevates the 
tone of a factory. Two or three 
earnest Davakayas are the mspiration 
oF a viliara anil save it from decay, 
‘This was the thought of the Buddha 
when he said: "Go ve, Oh Bhik- 
khus, and wander forth for the gain 
of the many, for the welfare of the 


nitiny, ii compassion for the world, 


for the good, for the gain, for the 
welfare of gods and men; ‘Prociaim, 
Oh Dhikkhus, the Doctrine lotions, 
preach ve a life of holiness, perfect 
and pore’, 

5, It cannot be ton strongly in- 
sisted upon that the only real way 
of influencing others i to oe 
right feelings towards them, Repre 
is worthless, unless it is prompted 
by love. Only hearts can touch 
hearts. To benefit others we nest 
be sympathetic with them. This. was 
the exstom of the Buddha: 
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5S. Every thought is a force and 
affects those shout os for goo) or 
evil. This is a Truth tat the world 
is only beginniny to realise, If in 
Silent moments we send our thong its 
of anger, hatred and jealotisy, these 
will awaken kindred thoughts in 
others, and will come back with in- 
créased violence upon ourselves. But 
if our thoughts are of sympathy and 
leve; our peace will return to us. 
This was the thought of the Buddha 
when he ssid: “Hatred does not 
cease by hatred, hatred ceases only 
through love’. 

7. And now, what is a Buddhist 
expected to do? He is expected to 
do his duty, the duty of being 
gentle and affectionate and Pi 
ful to those of his own level - : 
duty of protection, tonidness, et 
ness and compassion to those below 
hin. Whenever a person eomes with- 
in our circle of life, let us look te it 
that he leaves: that circle a better 
matt, the better for his contact with 
is. When a sorrowfal person comes 
fo us, let him leave us a little less 
sorrowful for our having shared his 
sorrow with lim. When a helpless 
person comes and we are strong, Ict 
him leave us strengthened by our 
Strength and not humiliated by our 
pride, Everywhere, let us he tender 
and patient, gentle and helpful with 
all. Do mot let us be harsh. There 
## enough of sorrow im the world. 
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[ NOVA —oatcinana 


Let ts be careful that the world may 
grow better and happier because we 
are living in it. 





4, What are we here for, save to 
hel}. cach other and to love: vach 
other and to uplift each other? 
Watch how your inflience affects 
others ; be careful how your’ words 
affect their lives. Your longue minsi 
he gentle, your words must he loving. 
Let us be compassionate to all living 
heings You can mever he wrong in 
helping your fellowman and in put 
ting your own needs behind the 
supplying of his wants. 

a Lt seems obviows that the 
hitman rice will never rid itnelf of 
the destructive forces. of intemal 
war und industrial strife until these 
facts are clearly recognised. It is 
only necessary to reflect on the ex- 
perience through which the nations 
of Europe have been passing during 
recent times, in orler to realise the 
appalling Jack of knowledge of the 
principle of cause and effect, What 





We uve thought and done in the 


just is the determining factor. pre- 

sent expenence, and it is the way we 

live our present lives that will deter- 

usine our lives yet to come. 
George Eliot was tly 

when she wrote ; 

“Our deeds march with us from afar, 
And what we have been takes us 








HOW TO OVERCOME IMPURITIES 


P, -S. Lagsmsnnarasyp, H.A., B.-L. 


Once the Blessed Ome gave- a 
Jeseon to the Bhikkhus at Savutthi 
ou the subjugation of all asaray, 
impurities. To the thoughtful 1 is 
a matter of wise consideration and 
ty the thouglitless it is one of foolish 
consideration. He said, “While the 
foo! lets impurities: which have not 
atin spring up ani those which 
have sprung up increase, he who 
reflects wisely gets rid of them by 
insight, subjugation, right use, en- 
durance, avoidance, removal and cul- 


tivation and gives the asavas no 


Chance to arise or inerense."” 
Walking in the Noble Eightfold 
Path the wise man perceives and 
comprehends the noble ones and 
god! men and is trained to consider 
what ought to be considered and to 
ignore what onght not to be con- 
sidered. But the ienorant and nn- 
converted man lacks this training 
amd the power of discriminaton, 
Because of the want of insiclit he 
considers the asavas of lust, life and 
iueeenc and joses- himself in the 
tness of delusion of the six 
ala, namely, “I have a self’, ‘I 
have not a self’, ‘By myself ] am 
conscious of myself’; “By mvself 
I am conscious of my non-self’, 
"Myself is knowable, has reaped the 
frnits of good and «vil deeds com- 
mitted here and there’, or "My soul 
is permanent, lasting, eternal amd 


= 





Wichenging im nature and will con- 
tint for ever amd ever’. He there- 
by allows impurities ta spring up 
and multiply ;-and is not able to see 
the end of suffering. But due to his 


insight the wise man rejects lust, 


life and the six delusions «as - 
worthy of his consideration and puts 
them down within him and does not 
encourage their new arising. He 
cause of his discrimination he frees 
himself of the fetters binding a man 
to self, to hesitation and dependence 
on frites, ceremonies. and worship, 
cotisiders the Four Noble Truths 
“lone as worth consulering and) finds 
that he has reached the end of 
stiffering. 

By the subjugation of the organs 
of sight, hearing, smell taste, touch 
and mind, a wise man does not her- 
bonr any dsavas. But by failure to 
subiugate these organs, these invpu- 
tities orise and multiply vexing and 
distressing the foal. 

While wrong se of necessaries 
like dress, food, abode, medicine 
and otter comforts for the sick helps 
the asuvas to thrive, their right use 
nips them im the bad. A man’s 
clothse are solely meant to cover his 
nakedness, to ward off the cold, the 
heat, wind and sun to prevent the 
coutact of his body with snakes, — 
eudflies and  miosqttitoes. Food 
(alms! is for the sole use of sustain- 
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ing the body in life, for repairing its 
losses in the event of injury, for 
helping the consumer in the practice 
of a holy life and for strengthening 


iis will to overcome the past suffer- 


ing and to incur no mew suffering, 
By the nutriment he takes, he mnt 
be at ¢ase everywhere and free froim 
iilatne. - ‘The proper use of a home is 
to keep off the bail effects of climatic 
conditions, insect and vermin-and to 
secure the delight of privacy, Medi- 
cine and nursing are intended. to 
relieve the sick. A man should ont 
abuse any or all of these necessarips 
fol mere sport, sonal enjoyment 
or for his adornnient and beanti- 
fication, 

To him who endtres cold and 
heat, lumger and thirst, wind and 


aun, contact of gaiifiies, mosquitoes 


und snakes, abusive words, bodily 
suffering and pain however sharp, 
brutal, severe, unpleasant, disagree. 
able and destrnctive even to life, the 
iwevas de ot spring up to vex and 
distress him, 

A wise man avoids a rogue ele- 
pliant, a wild horse, a furious bul, 
a tinea! dog, a stake, a- stump on the 
Toad, 9 thorny bramble, a pit, wo pre- 
cipice, a fon) sheet of Water, a dan- 
RePats seat or walk and bad ‘eam 
pations, To such # mun, dmpiirities 
doy mot oxist, ‘but to hit who. does 
not avoid what ought to be avinided, 
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asavay come tke swarms of locirsts. 

By otompt removal: of thoughts. of 
Iwst, anger and malice and of w sin- 
ful aml evil disposition and = by 
miking then still-horn as it Were, 
# man wonld not be nursing fhe 
impurities and has no dread of them 
and of the untohl suffering that 
comes in their wake, 


A. wise man prefers seclusion, is 
passioniess (detached) and elects 
himself to be in the utter ecstacy of 
contemplation, For he knows that 
all the phases of the hicher wisdony, 
homely, wakefulness, Anquiry {inyves- 
hiration of traith), chetgy, joy, 
[eace, cathest contemplation etyuani- 
mity, are dependent on them. On 
the cultivation of these higher vir- 
tues, le finds that thoughtlessness is 
entirely eliminated. Ip hit asanae 
do not find any shelter. But he who 
does not shandon them by the cul- 
tivation of the qualities of higher 
wisdom sooner or later finds himself 
enmeshed in the ooils of atavas, thet 
is to gay, in suffering  beyonl 
Meuse 

The Master said, “Overcome call 
marus, brethren, and you have riled 
away fetter and mode an end of 
Pain. ‘All the wise motile: whe 
heard the word of the Lord. were 
glad ut heart and’ exalted His, word 

—Adapled from Matikima Nikaya. 


MONOTHEISM AND THE RELIGION OF CAUSE 
By A Troorrst 


The God-heliever attribute every- 
thing to God. God creates evil and 
he creates tie good. He creates 
light a& well darkness. Nobeoily Tas 
ecen the crestor, and yer the priest 
of xo prays to the creator to do this 
aud te do that, and to protect him. 
One man asks his god to break the 
teeth of his enemy. Another man 
asks him to confound his enemy. 
Anil the god is prepared to do what- 
ever the man. asks of him. Whe 
sends the plague? God. Who sends 
relief? God: One prophet praved 





tn god to stop tain, and god stopped: 
the rain for several years ; again the 


prophet proved to’ god to send rain, 
und he sent rin. They made their 
aul an antomston. Some one said 
Unt Ins god gets angry daily, The 
character of some of the gods are 


worse tham the- worst of criminals. 


They say that god can do anything, 
atid he violates the law daily. He 
8 like the despotic king: The god 
takes the king as his exanple, and 
the despotic king takes god as his 
example. And poor humanity is the 
sifferer. Justice is cust to the winds. 
What horrid cruelties are committed 
in the mime of the creator in the 
different religions known 4&s mono- 

One god got angry with his peo- 
ple and threatened to destroy them ; 
ltt the lender of the party reasoned 


with the god and showed him thut he 
was wrong, and that if lic did what 
he proposed, other people would 
blime him as being a god of mischief. 
“Turn from thy fierce wrath, and 
repent of this evil against thy peo- 
ple.” The god repented of the evil, 
it 15-said. 

Why :skould en all powerful god 
create ‘such a bead world? The 
monothciss answers aml says that 
such a question should sot be put! 
The history of the different gods 
shows that they have done most 
foolish things. Whether the gods 
were foolish, or whether the men 
whe wrote about the gods, were fools 
we do not kitow: but one fact is 
vlear that no god who had wisdam 
would commit a blunder twice: 
Monotheistic religions’ are many. 
Fach cult says that his god is greater 
than the other creator. So many gods 
workl. A certuiw religion says. that 
its god created this world some four 
million years ago. Another relivion 
say's its god created the world: 6.000 
years ago ; another religion says. that 
its god created the world 7,000 -years 
“20. One god made a whole eom- 
munity of people wander in a wild- 
emess for forty years, until the entire 
keneration that had done evil was 
consumed. In India the freehooter 
hws his own god. Before te goes to 


ah4 
rob he prays to his gl to help him ts 
plunder people, and’ as compensation 
the god gets a sacrifice. of a human 
being. One god went to fight with 
the enemy, and having defeated the 
cnhomy received as his own portion 
of booty six hundred and three score 
and fifteen sheep, three score and 
twelve beeves, three score and one 
asses and thirty-two persons, and the 
gold offered to the god was sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty 
shekels, One cod threatened an 
adulterer that “I will. raise up evil 
aguinst thee, and I will take thy 
wives before thine eyes “and give 
them unto thy neighbour, aod he 
‘hall lie with thy wives in the sirht 
Of this stm," 

Certain gods do the work of the 
devil as welll One god exhorted 
saying “he that is unjitet, let him 
he unjust still >and he which js filthy 
let hit be filthy still.” One of the 
gods of a popular relicion helped! met 
to nncleantess through the lusts of 
their own heart. For this cause Lod 
give them up wnte vile affections. 

Some gods are fond of the blood 
af bullocks, some gods require the 
blood of Inumay leitigs > sonte zotls 
fo to war like getterals in an army, 
some gods ure jealons, some are 
angry, One god offered his own gon 
to save the world from his own 
wrath, He is like the man that cut 
his own nose to spite other people. 


THE MATADODN 
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No gol has done his work for all 
time to come. Where is Jupiter? 
Where ure the mds of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Exypt?, Where is the god 
af Sinai and Horeh and Eden > 
Where jis the god of Terne}? They 
Were OnCe Very pawerfi] bint not TOW. 
At one period of Indian history 
Brahina was very powerful, tut to- 
(lay there is not one to do him re- 
verence. The gods also dic. 


In the religion of Buddhy ods are 
under the immutable law. They dic 
and are bore agai, Instearl of ‘2 
creator the Buddha etuncidted a law 
and showed cause for every. effect. 
The laws are. fixed and cannot he 
altered to suit the whims of a ig 
No god can change the sens 
heither cin a god make a mango eee 
to bring forth otfer than a Hatin 
sipling, He showed Causes and «a 
way to get rid of effects tv avoiding 
such icouses as would produce evil. 
The cosmic process is fixed, and no 
kod cun-alter it The Buddha snes 
how the laws pre working and ex- 
Lorts the people to-find the ameans 
to estiipe from them, ond the way 
is the noble eightfold path amd the 
goal ds peace atid wisdom and hap- 
itess. He who has won freedony 
is gouo out of the clutches af the 
gods. The gods see him not when he 
escapes from their net. | 


(To be continued) 





TO THE SAGE 


By AMABRASIE! WRERATNA, 


The Sage of all ages and time, 
Whose fect the gods adore, 

The tower of Wisdom Sublime 
To him for refuge I go, 


He has crossed the waste of life, 
The flower of the human race, 
He lms left the den of strife, 
For Nirvana's happy solace. 


Dark. ignorunce he dispelled 

With his lamp of the noble Trutiis. 
Now ‘safe is the ocean wild, | 
fhe surety of heaven new soothes, 


Cndaunted hero and sage, 
Lowlstar in rebirth’s waste, 

The conqueror of death and age 
Adorations, to him all firaise. 


He his-left Sansara's vale, 

For the peace which knows no end, 
Who Sansara’s sea did sail 
Forlorn men to befriend. 


Our grateful -hearts to thee, 
-As flowers to the ‘stin awake, 
Our Joftiest aim shall he 

To follow in thy wake. 








OF THE 


VEN'SLE Sins, Mx PReslieNT, 


We have cathered here loxlay — bo 
celebrate the eleventh finiversary. oi 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihar. This 
very Vibara, which on previous mecH- 
sions if the anniversury was the 
meeting place of our brethren from 
al] purta of the world, looks to-day 
aud and gloom. Ff is-9 mers “coz 
incidence that- we have inne St ue 
to-ilay so many Buddhist brethren 
from) Birma ond Cling who'have lost 
their homes-and lave had to leave 
their countries incer tagic cinchim- 
stances, We all wish ond pray that 
they may -soon tegain their Jost 
heritage. 

It is .customary for the Gencral 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society 
to offer you alla hearty welcome and 
fraternal greetings; but in his absence 
it has become mr duty to offer 
rou all, individually anid cillectively 
our heartiest welcome and thank von 
for hemg present here at consdider- 
ahle trouble and expense at this 
screl place where our Lord ttiried 
the “Wheel af Rightconsiess". Gur 
Society is very grateful to the Hon, 
C Htoon Ausn Gvaw,; Fingni 
Minister of Burma, who has come all 
the way from Simla to take part in 
this sacred fonction and to guide our 
deliberations, = vannot nH 
further without thanking our co- 
workers who have taken a {ot of pits 


aie 






WELCOME SPEECH BY BHIKKHU M, SANGHARATANA, ASSISTANT § 
AHA-BOL uN SOCIETY, ON THE OCCASION OF THE E EVENTHE 


LADIES AND CENTLEAIEN, 


in making arranyements for this cele. 
bration at such sliort notice: Our 
friends will forgive we if we are un 
able to make their stay comfortubic. 

Owing to the present day world 
situation, we «decided to hold the 
aniversary on a very small stale. 
The holy relies of the Lord Buddha, 
bresetited to us br. the Government 
o India are only exhibited for 
public warshij, on this occasion anil 
We are glad most of our Budidlist 
brethren uve availed themselves of 
tits rare opportunity, 

In spite of the critical international 
situation and the financial crisis 
through which we gre Missing, we 
continued our activities ttnabated. 
We cannot forget to imention ‘here 
the name of our over generous helper 
—Seth Jugal Kishore Birla, whose 
[Mirse ta always open for our requests, 
bat we cannot trouble tim toa often 
and wish to retest or Biucdithist 
brethren to help us, 

In the field of education our work 
is contituing as usual, We have here 
in English Middle School and u 


‘Primary Free School in which. We 


have recently opened a Girls’ class 
ind hope the attendance im it will 
Shin incregse. We are sorry to in- 
form vou that we had to close the 
Hindi: Middle School owing to finan: 
cial difficulties. Several of cour well- 
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wishers have donated 4 root cach 
in the new Vidyalaya building and 
vor will “all be happy to Tear that 
mux worthy President of tv-day’s 
meeting has also donated a room, 
Tach room costs Rs: 1,S00/-. We 
wish to raike our Vidvalaya to High 
School standani, but we cannot du 
this till we are able to build two 
niche MMos, 

Our Free Thispensary i$ another 
msetol institulicn maintained by 1s 
with the venerois help of the Goy- 
ernment of the United Provinces und 
sveral privai¢ dimnors. We wish to 
thank them all for the help they are 
Kiving im this humanitarian work. 

onsind patients are treated 
every year and we dre making im- 
provements in this institution with 
the limited resources nt our disposal. 

In the field of publication we 
have, not toeged behind. The 
oldest Buddhist monthly in English 
“The Mahn- Bodhi is regularly 
uppearing- from our Calcutta ceutre. 
A monthly in Hindi entitled 
“Dharmaduta’’ is published by us 
from here. We are glad to report 
that since its publication thousands 
af Hindi knowing friends 
hecome interested in Budidism. If 
funds sre fortheoming. we wish to 
aid a few pages. more to give tran- 
sations from DBiddhist texts 

since we tmict last we have been 
able to bring out the following 
works :— 

Abhidhamma Philosophy, Part ! 
& If by Trpitakachorya Bhikkhu 
Jagadish Keshypa, Nawaneetatiku— 
& comimentary on Abhidhammathna- 
sangho by the revered Buddhist 
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have 
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scholar Prof. Dharimnonda Kosanibi 
is another addition to y the ‘Philosophic 
works we have poblishell, He has 
als «written a commentary on 
Vishuddhimages which is im the 
press. Prof. Kosambi gave a series af 
lectures om the Abhidhammn to tie 
Bhikkius of Sarnath. Sister Vajira, 
an Fnelih lady, who is a resident of 
the place, is translating the “‘Sutta- 
nipata"’. She has brought ont the 
twee puirts of this senpture, “Uraga- 
vagga and Chullavagga™. She hes 
alse written a useful pamphlet on the 
“Daily Life of Lord Buddim"’: Atl 
these books have heen polished at 
the expense of the authoress. Siutta- 
nipata's translation in Bengalj is 
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‘another book which we Have put 


lished. The entire cost of this 
Publication has been borne tbe Dr. 
Daserathi Datta of Chandanaygore, 
Bhearsvan Hantere Gautama Raddha, 
Buddha Vachen and ‘Buddha in 
Find? were reprinted by ns. Life 
of Rodda in’ Preseoes has also to he 
reprinted, One of or Bhikkhus . 
Rev. DU. Dhammajoti. has just com- 
plete? 9 new translation of the 
famous book, tlie “Dhtanitia pada’ fir 
Naar characters with English tran- 
slution and in Roman characters: with 
the English transiation. For the hene- 
fit of the Unio reading ublic we have 
tiratght ont an Urdu edition of te 
fiuddha written br Bhadanta Ananda 
RKausalyana. In the Newari language 
we have brought out two pamphlets 
nomely “‘Seela Aur Maitri Bhavana’’ 
and “Puja Vidhi". All these publi- 
cationy are having a good sale and 
the income from them i atitg 
utilised for future publications, 
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There is a great scope of work. in 
this line and we appeal to our friends 
ts give us whutever they can to bring, 
ont small pamphlets being transla 
tome from Buddhist texts. 

As rewards the activities of other 
centres in Calcutta, Bombay, Maslras, 
Malabar, Ruddhagava, Cayn, 
Nautanwa, Lucknow, Delhi, Muktes: 
war and Ajmer, they are deine al! 
tliat is possible to make people get 
interested in Buddhism and helping 
Buddhist. brethren in paying their 
homage to the sacred places in India. 
We have Rest Houses at all these 
Places. Sankhassg ig g place where 
we wish to truild a small rest house. 
We are sure our efforts in this diree- 
tion will meet. with suctess and Wwe 
also hope that one day, we Buddhists 
will see our sacred Budilhist Temple 
at Enddhagaya, transferred into 
Buddhist hands. 

In the Himalavas we have recently 
been entristed with « tonastery 
Lelonging to the well known family 


THK MAHA-EOEEH! 


af Wong. We have stationed a 
priest there who hes opened a school 
ami a free dispensary for the benefit 
of the hil) people. IT may mention 
here. that Mr ’T. Wong and his 
family are contobuting « hand: 
some donation towards ‘the tuatnite. 
nn of the centre. 

T teed not take naire af your 
valiable time in farrating various 
other activities of the Fociety, as you 
mums! he Aixinisl: whiting to hear 
or wWotthy President aril other 
speakers. In the eml I ay mBstTE 
von that any help given to us will 
It ttilised im the best possifle way 
to bring back Buddhism into the land 
of its birth. 

I thank you all once again for the 
encouragement you have given us by. 
your presence. | 

Lastly we beg to invoke the bless 
ings of the Lord Buddha pon -yoti 
all. 

May You All Be Happy. 


Akkodhena jine kedham -asadhum sadhuna jine 
Jine kadariyam danena saccena alikavadinam. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA 
SARNATH 


(The Hon, ite 


The Eleventh Anniversary of the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara was cele- 
brated at. Sarnath, with great veal 
wiv! enthusiasm on. the 21st and 22nd 
November, 19492. Last year the 
Baciety had made claborate arrange- 
ments to celebrate the auniversary in 
an exiraordinary manner siong with 
the Golden Jubilee of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, but the war in the 
Pacthe constrained the Golden 
Jubilee Committee to postpone the 
function sine die. So there was. no 
anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vikara last year. This vear too, the 
existing conditions both internal ani 
external Jed the authorities of the 
Socety to draw up a very. modified 
programme. The meagre attendance 
to the sacred fuuction from far and 
near marked a wide contrast to the 

cords of previous years. There 
way only one Solitary visitor from 
Ceylon. The friends, well-wishers 
amd sympathisers of ihe Society, and 
‘the verry lirge student community 
ot EBenares could not participate in 
Ue Anniversary this yeur, due. to 
acute transport difficulties, How- 
ever, if is gratifying’ to note that the 
ittense interest shown by the Hud- 
dhist community at Sarnath indi- 








cated the fact that their relipious 


fervour has not abated an inch, 
thovgh they were surrounded by 
wat clowns everywhere. 
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Mivon Mung (ryaw presided over the junction.) 


The whole of the sacred site was 
tastefully decorated with Buddhist 
flags, banners embossed with Bud- 
dhist Texts and other Buddhistic 
symbo's. Sarnath once again ap- 
peared os a centre of living Hnud- 
dhism, where mouks representing 
various nationalities moved on the 
ancient Migadava. 

The Hon. Mr, Htoon Aung Gyaw, 
President-elect of the Anniversary 
arrived from Simla on the 2oth 
moming and was received by the 
members of the Society and residents 
of Sarnath, On the <ime morning 
he visited the Burmese Rest House 
and hed a long talk with the 
Burmese refugees staying there, He 
promised to doa somethng for those 
in-charge of the refugees to keep the 
latter engaged 

On the 2st morning the Bhikkhus 
gathered at the -sacred shrine and 
recited Pali Texts aml at 9 A.M, 
the Rev. M. Sanghirutna Bhikkhu, 
Inchurge Mulagandhakuii Vihar 
assisted by. Bhikkhu U. Dhummajoti 
took out the Holy Relics of the Lord 
Puddha for public worship: There 
was a fatrly good guthering. The 
Hon, Mr. Htoon Aung Gyaw wor- 
followed by the Maharaja of Mymen- 
singh and the members of his family, 
fter the Relic Exhibition the « marty 
left to see the Sarnath Musear 





Mr, A. ©. Banerji, Curator of the 
Museum, received the Tlon, “Mr, 
Htoon Aung Gyaw anid explained 
the historical development and 
causes which led this ‘ancient and 
holy site inte oblivion. ‘Tire 
Minister was: very much pleased with 
the fine workmanship of the Lion 
Cupital af Asoka, and the Buddha 
imuge in, preaching attitude (Dham- 
machakra) Mudra), telonging to 
tie Gupta period im the Indian 
history, He remarked, “Mr. Banerji 
took me round the Museum showing 
and explaining the exhibits. He had 
a remarkable tale to tell and very 
interesting. | shall look forward to 
the day when he will put down in 
writing his studies of art at and 
round. Sarnath.” 

The Sacred Relics procession, 
Which is one of the most attractive 
items of the celebraition started 
from the premises of the Vihara at 
4h, The Bhikkinus, belonging te 
Furma, Ceylon, Nepal, Tike: and 
India, the lay Rusdldhists consisting of 
distinguished visitors from Burma, 
the immates of Sarnath. the studente 
of the Maha Bodhi Schools and 
teachers all took part in the proces- 
sion. ‘The President-eluct i custo 
dian of the Holy Relics, sat on the 
elephant. ‘The Procession passing 
through: the rnins entered the temple 
compound by the main pate and after 
perambulating thrice round fhe 
Vihura, terminated at the sttrance tin 


the Vihara. The proceedings of the 
Anniversiry began by taking Pancha 


= ae: 


In welcoming the President of the 
evening, Rey. M. Sangharatana, 


THE MAFIA-pODH 


Assistant Secretary, Maha Bodhi 
Society, said, “Our Society is: very 


srateful to the Tog. Mr. Htooh 
Auny Gyaw, _ Finance Minister of 
Burma, who has come all the way 
from Simla to take part di this 
sacred finetion and to gcide or 
deliberations, This very Vihara, 
Which on previotis occasions of the 
alniversary was the meeting place of 
our Buddhist brethren from all parts. 
of the world, to-day Tooks sal anit 
gloomy. It is a tere co-incidence that 
we have amongst as to-day so many: 
Buddhist brethren from Burma and 
China, who had to leave their coun- 
tes uniler tragic circumstances. In- 
spite of the ctitical idntermitional 
Situation and the financial — crisis 
through whieh we are Passing, we 
continned our -activities tirrabadtedt 
We cannot forget to mention ‘here 
the name of our ever generous ae 
Seth Jugal Kishore Bitlati, .whose 
purse is always‘opon at our requests ; i 
but We canmet trouble “him always, 
and I wish to request our Burdldlrist 
brethren to help ws, As regards the 
activities of other centres in Calcutta, 


‘Bombay, Madras, Maluhar, Budiha- 


gaya, Gaya, Mukteswar, Nauntanwa, 
New Delhi, Lucknow and Ajmer, 
our co-workers in-charge of these 
Places did what was fpoasinie A, = 
people interested in Baildhisn 
helped Buddhist brethren in wre 
their homage to the sacred places in 
Indin."" 

Bhikkhy Ananda Pandita, a very 
well-known Buddhist Savadaw from 
Burma expluined in Burmese, the 
religious: significance of the ceremony 
and the history of the relics énehrihed 





in. the ‘Temple. He was followed by 
Tripitakacharva Whikkhu Jagadish 
Kashyapa, lecturer in Pali, Benares 
Hindu. University. He spoke m 
Hindi and said that the Doctrine. of 
Buddha is much mere needed to-day 
than im any period of the history of 
minkind. THe cited the famous text 
from the “Dhatinnapada’'—"' Hatred 
never ceases by hatred in this world, 
bat be love alone does it cease. This 
is an ancient law.'" If it was tre 
twenty-five centuries buck, it is so 
todiay. Sister Vajira,.an English 
Buddhist aun remarked, “The great 
Buddhist missionary of Cevion, the 
late Ven. Sri Devamitta Dharmapala, 
who succecied in-sceuring this sacred 
place for the Buddliists, saw one of 
his dreams fulfilled in. the completion 
of this Temple ; and this was mainly 
dive to the late Mrs.-Foster of Hono- 
inlir, who being converted to the 
Dhanima, gave a huge amount for 
jhe construction of this Viharn, It is 
our sacred duty as Buddhists to keep 
the lighted torch of Dharmapala’'s 
ideal fuming, He has handed that 
torch to ws.. Today we. are celebrat- 
ing the Eleventh Auniversary of ‘this 
Vihara, And on such an decasion, 
as this, I wish to convey: the sincere 
greetings of all) Uuddhists im Eng- 
land, many of whom would give 
much, just to be with us here to- 
day’. Rev, Dhammumanda who 
spoke mext saul, “"Wlieti I look -at 
this meeting which is almost insigni- 
ficant in comparison with our previ- 
ows meetings 1 feel rather discour- 
aged to speak. In previous years we 
could witness: very large gatherings 
here. 
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Bat to-day as we are cit off from 
our neighbouring Buddhist conntries, 
we have here avery amall gathering. 
Vet for all that this is mo reason. to 


worry remembering that the first 


council that: took place here consisted 
of only five members, Buddha preach- 
ed his. gospel to five deciples only. 
Tut to-day we have more than five 
and therefore there is still room for 
ns to be encouraged, Moreover our 
meeting, though small, is of great 
importance to us, for we sincerely 
wish peace and prosperity to this dis 
turbed world. To-day the world is: 


verv much disturbed and we ‘hear the 


call] for peace from every nook and 
corner. It is when a man is. thirsty 
that he seeks water to quench his 
thirst and it is when the world is dis- 
turbed, that the message of peace 
shonld be preached 

Sarnath being a peaceful. solitude, 
still maintains something of that 
light which was kindled by Buddha 
over 2500 year ago, and something 
of that charming atmosphere is still 
to be fornd hidden. m its natural 
leuuties around. Sarnath has been 
a centre of religious: activities since 
visit to the place. Let us hope that 
the world will hear the echo af 
pice Once again: from this solitary: 
home of righteousness," 

Tun Hal Pru, speaking on he- 
half of the Burmese said, ‘Buddiiiem 
was born in India two thousand six 


hundred years ago, and with the 


efforts of King Asoka and King 
Kanishka, it highly developed 
and reached its golden stage. . But 
during the last few centuries; ft 


hegan to decline. Rev. Dharmapals, 
when -he reached the ave of eizhteen 
came forward and gave up his pro- 
purty, wealth and relations, in fact, 
everything and founded this society, 
known as the Maha Bodhi S ety, 
becante he saw that Buddhism need- 
ed to be revived and rebuilt. He 
toured round the world three tines, 
am] succeeded in collecting large 
sums of money for the humanitarian 
work which was to Spread = Piud- 
dhism throughout the world for the 
glory of Buddhasasana. He worked 
up to the age of 68, when he breathed 
his last. At Sarnath, hefore he 
breathed his last, he told his pupils, 
the members of the Society, that he 
would like to be reborn twenty-five 
times to continue his benevolent 
work, because he thought one life 
Was too short a period for his erent 
undertaking, He left Many monu- 
ments in the shane of temples, rest- 
houses, schools and colleves, libra- 
ries, hospitals and dispensarics. | 
om confident that the Society will 
flourish im the future with ever in- 
creasing vigour anil snecess *! 

The Hon. Mr. Htoon Aung Gyaw, 
President, rose amidst applause and 
said, "The Burmese people would 
have given much to be present here 
by the hundreds on this occasion, but 
How a5 a result of the irreligious act 
of Japan, they have got to be content 
with the knowledge that one of their 
representatives has heen called tiphort 
elected president this year, they will 
he happy." He conveyed to those 
Piesent the greetings and good wishes 





of Sir Paw Tun, Premier of Burma, 
who would have been very happy: to 
be present amongst them hat cond 
not attend owing to illness, 

Recalling his visit to Sarnath as a 
Si yeurs ago, the Minister said that 
then he never thought that one diy, 
six years hence, he would. be aithedt 
to preside over the amiversary cele- 
brations of this famous Buddhist 
Temple. ‘The President urged the 
Maha Boiihi Society to propagate the 
Teachings of Lord Buddha ina wider 
citcle and said that the Japanese who 
professed themeeives te be adherents 
of Buddhism, had no religions feel- 
ing or respect for their Lord, ‘Their 
religion, he said, was world domina- 
tion. The fact that the religion in 
Burma wes Buddhism did not rake 
any special difference to the Japanese 
who had spread gloom over bundreds 
of happy Burmese families and. 
several beantiful temples and Pagodas 
were razed to the ground by the: 
Japanese bombers. He «advised his 
hearers not to le misial by the sweet 
words and jiromises of the Japanese ; 
Which were in no way different from 
those of their Fascist allies. | 

The minister, in conclusion absery- 
ed that now, when the whole world 
Was etowing in darkness and the 
people all over the world were medi- 
tating in their mind for a means: of 
escape from the choos and darkness, 
they looked towards India—the Holy: 
land where the Lord Buddha was born 
—to give them light and show them 4 
hetter way of living in peace and. 
; iness. He was sure that Sarnath 





would regain its former splendour 
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and glory in times te come and once 
agai: the holy grouml of Sarnath 
would he the meeting place of holy 
seers and learned men. 


Mr. T. Vimalatianda in his thanks. 
wiving specch said, “The Maho 
Pothi Seciety of fnidin if very grate 
fil to you all and especially to itr 
worthy president for the trouble he 
took to come down from Simla: to 
take part in the august assembly: 
He jis no. stranger to us. He comes 
fram a very distinguished Buch 
family of Arakan. His father is one 
of the Trustees of the Arakan Maha 





Podhi Society,’ At the annnal 
Puvidhist reunion meeting. which 


was-presided over by Tripitakacharya 
Bhikkhu Javadish Kashyapa, lve said, 
“Tl! the Buddhist) want to fe=cuc 
Puddhagaya Temple from a Saivnite 
Mahant, now, is the time:; the pres- 
sure should come through the Chinese 
Ruddhists.” <A resolution to the 
following effect was passed :—This 
Huddinst re-unicon meeting held in 
connection with the cleventh anni- 
versary of the Mulagandhbakuti 
Vibarn learns with great pleasure 
that with the influence and efforts of 
the creat philanthrophist Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla, the teaching of Pali 
has been introduced in the Derares 
Hindu University and the great In- 
dian Buddhist scholar ‘Tripitak- 
acharya Hhikkhu Jagadish Kashyapa, 
wA., has been requested to teach Pal 
there. We are vextremely grateful to 
‘Sethji for his varios munificunces to 
the cause of Puddhism, but mich 
more importance is to be attached to 
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his services. We all wish him long 
Ife and prosperity’. 

On the 2and November, the Pon. 
Htoon Aung Gvaw, attended the 
school sports onl took the ‘chair 


at the prize distribution of the 
Maha Pod Schools. Mr. RK. kh, 


Rov, Head Master, Mula Bodhi 
Vidvalaya, read the annual report, 

‘The Government of the United 
Provinees was pleased to give usa 
grant of Ks. 4,060/- last year anit 
came ut a very opportnme time, but 
this vear it has heen retluced to 
Rs. ozs/-. 7 am very thankfol to 
the Maha Bodti Society that, thotigh 
it is passing through a bad financial 
period, vet il was pleased to vive the 
teachers the anneal increments. 
Most of the studénts come from the. 
deighbouring villages. We have 
arranged for the accommedation of. 
the boys from distant places in ao 
kachha building im the School com- 
pound. Tam very grateful to Sister 
Vajira, who takes a very keen im- 
terest in the welfare of the boarders: 
and has furnished the Boarding: 
House with beds, shelves and lamp- 
stands. The bhevs are imder the 
aipervision oF Mr. R, Singh, an 
assistant teacher of the Vidyalaya. 
The Hon. Minister Mr. Htoon Aung 
Gvaw, President of this evening las 
given Rs. 1 ,500/ - to build a room 
in his name.’ In conciuding his 
speech the President said that he was 
very pleased to record that the Maha 
Bodhi Society was trying its utmest 
io inculcate the temts Of the Hiddha 
Dharma to the children through the 
medium of educational institttions. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Detasmaran, Text in Nacarz 
with Excrisn: Traxsiation—Ry 
Rez, UL Dhammajeti. Published 
by Sister Vofita,, Maha Bodii 
Society, Sarnalh. Printed b y A: 


Hose, Indion Press Lid,, Benares 


hrancle, 


A hanily pocket miltion of the beautiful 
sayings that are olf, yet ever pew, The 
original Pali text ia given siile by tile 
with the Eiwitel triikiation. 
book like thiv cannot fail to he of the 
highest spiritual valine, especially th ihe 
degenerate days, These faithful verbatim 
traitslations itow the wind of the reader 
lee the theals. “The little pobtication may 
he corried in the pocket and otsken ont 
ao oh) teements ind om whatever page 
the eve may fall, it will! find the verses 
speak in golden ecript tu the listenme 
heart. The author ami the poblisher tove 
ilome nobly in giving this «mall yet tm 
‘piring becklet to the geteral reading 
poblir, 

THe Serva-Ntpar, (Part 11) Cra 
VAGGA ENGLISH TeanstATION witTr 
Text—Dy Sister Vajira: Published 
by the Maha Bodhi Society, 
Sarnath, [, Pp. 

Sutte-Nipata ie one of the moet be per- 
tant booke of the carly BrcliDliiat Corin, 


The author Siswr Vajira ie a earned 
Riglish Imly whe. jomed the Bisdiliiet 


Crider ond published laot year the Pan ft 


(Nee I—NIL) of the Sutte-Nipata witch 
was keenly appreciuied. In this Pare Tl 
the wives tw the smiss MUI-—NXVI in 
the otigiial Pali juxtaposed agains: ier 
faithful wn: lucid Hngtish transtarion, 
Bach « hilingmal test work offer comp;- 
deralile help 4 afl earnest etulenta of 
Bockihism who fel i) gather difiente ity 


A smal. 


follow. the trend of argument theosh 
the Pali text. It id very cresiitable indeed 
to print ench w nok in these diffient: 
days bur the spottaicons preneresity. al 
lay devotees lke Mfrs. Neil Hewneltarne 
(the tame t4 wrongly printeil f) horigeex! 
the anthor who also acknowledges lier 
Amititade to the vetern Pali scholar Sri 
Diatimoanands Kosar, 

The history of each sutra ie happily 
tocordedd with sorte nee) mister, We find 
the trace of burried printing on poge 13 
(note) where the tame of the sather mf 
The Fife of Ramakristing jo apelt wringly 
as Kowland: Ib alietitil fig ‘Remain 
Rolland. 

We recommend the book io all) the 
ealleges on) Mbeatie, of Indi in.  Sdeter 
Vojira has earned) the grititote of ws all 
by publishing snc‘t aciminihle transhationa: 
Of the Riedthist Canotes. 


THe Boppra Sanrrva Sama op 
Crvion is doing good work lo Hee 
cause of Buddhiom by bringing out 
useful publications. We herve 
before us three heoklets of the 
fawpPilet series, urtistic in. appear 
ance and well printed, 





Brnpnisy ANp Wastrry. P 
soruy—Hy Dr BE. hentaaan. 
PLUR.C IS: (Eng: Price fal given. 
Ave ermdite eebitor, the author is well, 

ahte to handle thie deep sabject. The 

print of thie pampliet is however very 
ermill, on) it means catiwiderabte- Stra 
to rim thie rabiahle treutize. it would 
have been better a ting it ot on ae 
larger Acie, for the sifjeet is of vast 

Hiportince anil ceriainly deserves the 

highest reeomerendatien, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Condolence on the death of Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukerji. 

An. entervency meeting of the 
Maha Bodhi Socicty Of India was 
held on the 5th January, 1943, at 
j-A, College Square, Calentta, to 
jas & vote of condolence on the 
death of Sir ~ Manmatha Nath 
Mukerji, the President of the Socicty. 
Ur. Syama Prasad Mookerjee pre- 
sided, 

Dr. Kalitus Nag in proposing the 
vote of condolence said ‘that Sir 
Manmatha Nath had been the pre- 
sident of the Maha Bodhi Society of 
India since toz4 when he sucevedudl 
the lute lamented Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerice. He worked whole heart- 
ediy for the last 18 years for the wel- 
fare of the Society and under his wise 
direction the Society could claim to 
have achieved much. His death was 


tins un itreparabie loss mot only to. 


the Maha Bodhi Society in particular 
but alse to the couse of Buddhism in 
India #s a whole. 

Mr. Raia Mewavitarne, Trustee of 
the Indian Maha Fodhi Society and 
a member of the Ceylon State Comune! 
in seconding the motion said that in 
Sir Manmetha Nath the Society had 
lost a revered leader and a faithful 
friend. 

Tt was further decided te hold a 
public meeting at the Maha Bodhi 
Hall some time this month in 
memory of Sir Manmatha ‘Wath. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Justice C. C., 
Hiswas, C.L.P. will preside. 
Buddhism and Higher Hinduism. 


Sir Manmathanath Mukherji was 
not only an outstanding lawyer of 


Pengal but a devoted champion of the ’ 


canse of Buddhist Revival in India. 
On the desath of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, the ever loyal friend of 
Rev. Dharmapala, Sir Manmatha 
joined our Maha Bodhi Society as its 
President and served the socicty for 


18 years (1924-1942). A pious Hindu 
of liberal outlook, be was ever eager 
to develop understanding between the 
Hindus of India and our Buddhist 
friends of Cevlon, Burma, China and 
other countries of Asia. To him 
ford Buddha was a veritable mear- 
nation of the Vedic God Vishnu who 
is even today hatied as the Preserver 
of Life, And we oll know that sane-. 
tity of Life ond ~non-violence 
(Altima) to all living beings was the 
See stome of Buddhist religion. So 

r Manmatha, like his noble prede- 
song Ra; ‘ondrulal Mitra and Sarat. 
Chanira Das, Haraprasad Sastri and 
Satis. Chandra Vidyabhusan, Naren- 
dranath Sen and Asutesh Mookerjee, 
offered wholehearted cooperation to 
the cause of Buddhism. May we 
hope that the enlightened members 
of the Hindu Mahasabha of which 
Sir Manumatha was a veritable pillar 
woulkl come forward to help the 
Mala Bodhi Society with funds to 
encourage the comparative study of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. Such 
fund would be the most fitting 
monument to the noble departed who 
firmly hetieved that the cause of 
world Peace conld be best served by 
the rapprochement of Haddhism ancl 
higher Hinduism. 

* * * * 

Mr. Frank R. Mellor. 

Onur friend, Mr. Frank R. Mellor, 
an English Buddhist, hus informed 
us that he has entered the Sangha 
as a novice. Mr. Mellor is no 
stranger to the readers of the Maha 
Bodhi Journal, to which he has been 
a freqdent contributor of poems, 
stories and other articles. He has 
been a member of the Society for 
nuny years, and hy his deep rooted 
sincerity and brotherly feeling has 
won the hearts of all, We wish him 
lone life, health ond spiritual  pro- 





press under the blessing of the: "Triple 
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Scholarships in the Maha Bodhi 
idyalaya. 


We are glad to inform our readers. 


that the following scholarstiips have 
bean offered In the Maha Bodhi 
Vidyalaya -— 

i. Mrs. Neil Hewavitame in me- 
mory of her hustund—to the 
Most needy boy. 

2. Mr. Wimaladhurma Hewa- 
viturne in temory of his father 
late Dr. C. A. Hewayitarne— 
'o/a poor religious minded Loy. 

3. A. W. V:. Perera—to a Iway 
studing first in the study of 
“Diannmuapada’’. 

As most of the boys it the Maha 
Helhi Vidyalaya are very poor— 
hardly able to continne their studies 
without any outside help, we request 
our fends tu kindly give a scholar. 
ship in their name. Re 12/- yeur 
are required for # scholarship. 

é - * * 


Our Patron. 

Our patron Sir D. UB. Jayatiloke, 
came to India as a speciul represen- 
tative of the Ceylon Government and 
is now staying at New Delhi, We 
ure happy to have him os the Patron 
of oltr Society, The anuin object 
Of his coming is ta foster vood rela- 
tions between India and Ceylon. Any 
Yucshott that tay come up in connec. 


tian with this matter will be answered’ 


by him We de not dowht that “he 
Will he successful in his mission, 
His duties.are no doubt of a pecaliar 
tatire, bet he is the man to ably 
lundle them. We wish him good 
health to enakile Him complete his 
tteble work. . 
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The Nautanwa Buddhist Rest 
House. 
The Buddhist Rest Howse cat 


Nantatwa owes its existence to the 
untiring efforts of Ven, K. Siriniwasa 
Thero High Priest of Maha Bodhi 


Society. Aniitmlly 9 Very lure 
nuinber of visitors visit Litnlini— 


the birth place of Phe igavan Gautenn 
Buddha. The Buddhist Dilestéaw vom 
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different parts of the world suffered 
much as there was no silitable rest 
house to accommodaty them, Very 
frequently they had to pass the 
Winter might on the platform: of the 
railway, This Rest House ‘has re- 
moved a lone felt want. Our te- 
over Rs. 2,000/- towards its con- 
struction. He thas donated the 
Building to the Mahe Bodhi Society 
ind we accept! it with the sunie- 
Puddhist spirit. Mr. and Mrs. L..G. 
Perera of Ceylon has donated money 
for a room with the equipments of 
Tortitures, 
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Bodhi Free Dispen- 
sary, 


With the result of eneiny occupation 
of Burma and Malaya, the Society's 
income has greatly decreased, Yet 
the Society is carrying on its various 
hnmanitarian petivities with wnvary- 
ing spirit, The Maha Modhi Free Dis- 
fensary is verily a boon to the Peaple 
of the locality and to the neighbour- 
ing villagers. The average uttend-. 
alice $$ over 500 ptr month, If helps 
ure forth-coming the Society cat pro 
vide o few beds for indoor patients 
Mr, K. L.. Chhibbar, who recently 


The Maha 


accepted Buddhist is contributing his 


inite towards the tmuintenance of the 
dispensary. 
2 om Es = 


The Pavarana Ceremony at New 


"The Pavirana uivar, or the termti- 


tation of the Buddhist lent period 
was celebrated on the 24rd 
Octoller at the New Delhi 8 1s 
Temple. A inectine Was held at, the 
beautiful lawn. Bhikkhn Dhstenm 
loka, Bhikkhu D, Sasanasiti, Prof. S. 
“. Mitra, Sit, SK. Parua-and other 
sive interesting and instructive 
discourses on the Life arid Teachings 
of the Muster: The Maha Bodhi 
Society expresses its sense of grati- 
tude to all those persons who contri- 
buted towards ihe success Of the 
himection, | 
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